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A ROMAN 


Rome, February, 1873. 

$= is certainly sweet to be merry at 

the right moment; but the right 
moment hardly seems to me to be the 
ten days of the Roman Carnival. It 
was a rather cynical suspicion of mine 
perhaps, that they would not keep to 
my imagination the brilliant promise 
of tradition ; but I have been justified 
by the event, and have been decidedly 
less conscious of the festal influences 
of the season than of the inalienable 
gravity of the place. There was a time 
when the Carnival was a serious mat- 
ter, that is, a heartily joyous one ; but 
in the striding march of progress 
which Italy has recently witnessed, the 
fashion of public revelry has fallen wo- 
fully out of step. The state of mind 
and manners under which the Carni- 
val was kept in generous good faith, 
I doubt if an American can very 
exactly conceive: he can only say to 
himself that, for a month in the year, 
it must have been sweet to forget / 
But now that Italy is made, the Carni- 
val is unmade}; and we are not espe- 
cially tempted to envy the attitude of a 
population who have lost their relish 
for play, and not yet acquired, to any 
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striking extent, an enthusiasm for 
work. The spectacle on the Corso has 
seemed to me, on the whole, a sort of 
measure of that great breach with the 
past of which Catholic Christendom 
felt the somewhat muffled shock in 
September, 1870. A traveller who had 
seen old Rome, coming back any time 
during the past winter, must have im- 
mediately perceived that something mo- 
mentous had happened, — something 
hostile to picturesqueness. My first 
warning was that, ten minutes after my 
arrival, I found myself face to face with ~ 
a newspaper stand. The impossibility 
in the other days of having anything 
in the journalistic line but the Osser- 
vatore Romano and the Voce della Ve- 
vita used to seem to me to have much 
to do with the extraordinary leisure of 
thought and stillness of mind to which 
Rome admitted you. But now the 
slender piping of the Voice of Truth is 
stifled by the raucous note of even- 
tide venders of the Cafitale, the Libertad, 
and the Fanful/a; and Rome reading 
unsifted news is another Rome indeed. 
For every subscriber to the Liderta, I 
incline to think there is an antique 
masker and reveller the less. As strik- 
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ing a sign of the new régime seemed 
to me the extraordinary increase of 
population. The Corso was always a 
well-filled street: now it ’s a perpetual 
crush. I never cease to wonder where 
the new-comers are lodged, and how 
such spotless flowers of fashion as the 
gentlemen who stare at the carriages 
can bloom in the atmosphere of those 
camere mobiliate of which I have had 
glimpses. This, however, is their own 
question; bravely they resolve it. 
They seemed to proclaim, as I say, 
that, by force of numbers, Rome had 
been secularized. An Italian dandy 
is a very fine fellow; but I confess 
these goodly throngs of them are to 
my sense an insufficient compensation 
for the absent sonsignor?, treading the 
streets in their purple stockings, and 
followed by their solemn servants, re- 
turning on their behalf the bows of the 
meaner sort; for the mourning-gear 
of the cardinals’ coaches that formerly 
glittered with scarlet, and swung with 
the weight of the footmen clinging be- 
hind; for the certainty that you'll not, 
by the best of traveller’s luck, meet the 
Pope sitting deep in the shadow of his 
great chariot with uplifted fingers, like 
some inaccessible idol in his shrine. 
You may meet the king, indeed, who 
is as ugly, as imposingly ugly, as 
some idols, though not as inaccessible. 
The other day, as I was passing the 
Quirinal, he drove up in a low carriage, 
with a single attendant ; and a group of 
men and women, who had been waiting 
near the gate, rushed at him with a 
number of folded papers. The car- 
riage slackened pace, and he pocketed 
their offerings with a business-like air, 
—that of a good-natured man accept- 
ing hand-bills ata street-corner. Here 
was a monarch at his palace gate re- 
ceiving petitions from his subjects, — 
being adjured to right their wrongs. 
The scene ought to have been pictu- 
resque, but, somehow, it had no more 
color than a woodcut in an illustrated 
newspaper. Comfortable I should call 
it at most ; admirably so, certainly, for 
there were until lately few sovereigns 
standing, I believe, with whom their 
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people enjoyed these filial hand-to- 
hand relations. The king, this year, 
however, has had as little to do with 
the Carnival as the Pope, and the inn- 
keepers and Americans have marked it 
for their own. 

It was advertised to begin at half 
past two o’clock of a certain Saturday ; 
and punctually, at the stroke of the 
hour, from my room across a wide 
court I heard a sudden multiplication 
of sounds and confusion of tongues in 
the Corso. I was writing to a friend 
for whom I cared more than for a Ro- 
man holiday; but as the minutes 
elapsed and the hubbub deepened, cu- 
riosity got the better of affection, and I 
remembered that I was really within 
eye-shot of a spectacle whose reputa- 
tion had ministered to the day-dreams 
of my infancy. I used to have a scrap- 
book with a colored print of the start- 
ing of the bedizened wild horses, and 
the use of a library rich in keepsakes 
and annuals whose frontispiece was 
commonly a masked lady in a balcony, 
—the heroine ofa delightful tale far- 
ther on. Agitated by these tender 
memories, I descended into the street ; 
but I confess that I looked in vain 
for a masked lady who might serve asa 
frontispiece, or any object whatever 
that might adorna tale. Masked and 
muffled ladies there were in abun- 
dance; but their masks wére of ugly 
wire and perfectly resembled the little 
covers placed upon strong cheese in 
German hotels, and their drapery was 
a shabby water-proof, with the hoods 
pulled over theirchignons. They were 
armed with great tin scoops or funnels, 
with which they were solemnly shovel- 
ling lime and flour out of bushel bas- 
kets down upon the heads of the people 
in the street. They were packed into 
balconies all the way down the long 
vista of the Corso, in which their cal- 
careous shower maintained a dense, a 
gritty, unpalatable fog. The crowd 
was compact in the street, and the 
Americans in it were tossing back con- 
Jetti out of great satchels hung round 
their necks. It was quite the “ you ’re 
another” sort of repartee, and less 
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flavored than I had hoped with the airy 
mockery which tradition associates 
with this festival The scene was 
striking, certainly ; but, somehow, not 
as I had dreamed of its being. I stood 
contemplating it, I suppose, with a pe- 
culiarly tempting blankness of visage, 
for in a moment I received half a 
bushel of flour on my too-philosophic 
head. Decidedly it was an ignoble 
form of humor. I shook my ears like 
an emergent diver, and had a sudden 
vision of how still and sunny and sol- 
emn, how peculiarly and undisturb- 
edly themselves, how secure from any 
intrusion less sympathetic than one’s 
own, certain outlying parts of Rome 
must just now be. The Carnival had 
received its death-blow, in my imagi- 
nation; and it has been ever since but 
a thin and dusky ghost of pleasure that 
has flitted at intervals in and out of my 
consciousness. I turned my back on 
the Corso and wandered away, and 
found the grass-grown quarters delight- 
fully free even from the possibility of a 
fellow-countryman! And so having 
set myself an example, I have been 
keeping Carnival by strolling perverse- 
ly along the silent circumference of 
Rome. I have no doubt I have lost a 
great deal. The Princess Margaret 
has occupied a balcony opposite the 
open space which leads into the Via 
Condotti, and, I believe, like the dis- 
creet princess that she is, has dealt in 
no missiles but Jdondons, bouquets, 
and white doves. I would have waited 
half an hour any day to see the Prin- 
cess Margaret holding a dove on her 
forefinger ; but I never chanced to no- 
tice any preparations for this delight- 
ful spectacle. And, yet do what you 
will, you cannot really elude the Carni- 
val. As the days elapse, it filters down, 
as it were, into the manners of the 
common people; and before the week 
is over, the very beggars at the church- 
doors seem to have gone’to the expense 
of a domino. This masquerading of 
paupers, or of all but paupers, is the 
only feature of the affair especially 
suggestive of the old pleasure-taking 
passion. When you meet these speci- 
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mens of dingy drollery capering about 
in dusky back streets at all hours of 
the day and night, and flitting out of 
black doorways between those greasy 
groups which cluster about Roman 
thresholds, you feel that once upon a 
time the seeds of merriment must have 
been implanted in the Roman temper- 
ament with a vigorous hand. An un- 
sophisticated American cannot but be 
struck with the immense number of 
persons, of every age and various con- 
ditions, to whom it costs nothing in 
the nature of an ingenuous blush to 
walk up and down the streets in the 
costume of a theatrical supernumerary. 
Fathers of families do it at the head of 
an admiring progeniture; aunts and 
uncles and grandmothers do it; all 
the family does it, with varying splen- 
dor, but the same good conscience. “A 
pack of babies !” the philosophic Amer- 
ican pronounces it for its pains, and 
tries to imagine himself strutting along 
Broadway in a battered tin helmet and 
a pair of yellow tights. Our vices are 
certainly different; it takes those of 
the innocent sort to be ridiculous! Ro- 
man childishness seems to me so inti- 
mately connected with Roman amen- 
ity, urbanity, and general graceful- 
ness, that, for myself, I should be 
sorry to lay a tax on it, lest these other 
commodities should also cease to come 
to market. The Carnival is a bore, as 
much as you please; but it has this 
great merit, that its very existence 
means good-nature; means no row- 
dies, nor loafers, nor drunkards, nor 
pickpockets, nor fisticuffs. It may be 
childish, but in the nursery shoulder- 
hitting is undeveloped. 

I was rewarded, when I had furned 
away with my ears full of flour, by a 
glimpse of an intenser sort of life than 
the dingy foolery of the Corso. I 
walked down by the back streets to the 
steps which ascend to the Capitol, — 
that long inclined plane, rather, broken 
at every two paces, which is the unfail- 
ing disappointment, I believe, of tour- 
ists primed for retrospective raptures. 
Certainly, the Capitol, seen from this 
side, is not commanding. The hill is 
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so low, the ascent so narrow, Michael 
Angelo’s architecture in the quadran- 
gle at the top so meagre, the whole 
place, somehow, so much more of a 
mole-hill than a mountain, that for 
the first ten minutes of your standing 
there Roman history seems suddenly 
to have sunk through a trap-door. It 
emerges, however, on the other side, 
in the Forum; and here, meanwhile, if 
you get no sense of the sublime, you 
get gradually a delightful sense of the 
picturesque. Nowhere in Rome is 
there more color, more charm, more 
sport for the eye. The gentle slope, 
during the winter months, is always 
covered with lounging sun-seekers, and 
especially with those more constantly 
obvious members of the Roman popu- 
lation, — beggars, soldiers, monks, and 
tourists. The beggars and peasants lie 
kicking their heels along that grandest 
of loafing-places, the great steps of the 
Ara Ceeli. The dwarfish look of the 
Capitol is greatly increased, I think, 
by the neighborhood of this huge blank 
staircase, mouldering away in disuse, 
with the weeds in its crevices, and 
climbing to the rudely solemn facade 
of the church. The sunshine glares 
on this great unfinished wall only to 
light up its featureless despair, its 
expression of conscious, irremediable 
incompleteness. Sometimes massing 
its rusty screen against the deep blue 
sky, with the little cross and the sculp- 
tured porch casting a clear-cut shadow 
on the bricks, it seems to have an even 
more than Roman desolation, and con- 
fusedly suggests Spain and Africa, — 
lands with nothing but a past. The 
legendary wolf of Rome has _ lately 
been accommodated with a little arti- 
ficial grotto, among the cacti and the 
palms, in the fantastic triangular gar- 
den squeezed between the steps of the 
church and the ascent to the Capitol, 
where she holds a perpetual levee, and 
“draws,” apparently, as powerfully as 
the Pope himself. Above, in the little 
piazza before the stuccoed palace which 
rises so jauntily on a basement of thrice 
its magnitude, are more loungers and 
knitters in the sun, seated round the 
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massively inscribed base of the statue 
of Marcus Aurelius. Hawthorne has 
perfectly expressed the attitude of this 
admirable figure in saying that it ex- 
tends its arm with “a command which 
is in itself a benediction.” I doubt 
if any statue of king or captain in the 
public places of the world has’ more 
to commend it to the popular heart. 
Irrecoverable simplicity has no sturdier 
representative. Here is an impression 
that the sculptors of the last three hun- 
dred years have been laboriously try- 
ing to reproduce ; but contrasted with 
this mild old monarch, their prancing 
horses seem like a company of riding- 
masters, taking out a young ladies’ 
boarding-school. ‘The admirably hu- 
man character of the figure survives 
the rugged, rusty bronze and the ar- 
chaic singularity of the design; and 
one may call it singular that in the 
capital of Christendom the portrait 
most suggestive of a Christian will is 
that of a pagan emperor. 

You recover in some degree your 
stifled hopes of sublimity as you pass 
beyond the palace, and take your choice 
of two curving slopes, to descend into 
the Forum. Then you see that the 
little stuccoed edifice is but a modern 
excrescence upon the mighty cliff of a 
primitive construction whose great 
squares of porous tufa, as they de- 
scend, seem to resolve themselves back 
into the colossal cohesion of unhewn 
rock. There is a prodigious pictu- 
resqueness in the union of this airy, 
fresh-faced superstructure and these 
deep-plunging, hoary foundations ; and 
few things in Rome are more entertain- 
ing to the eye than to measure the 
long plumb-line which drops from the 
inhabited windows of the palace, with 
their little overpeeping balconies, their 
muslin curtains and their bird-cages, 
down to the rugged handiwork of the 
republic. In the Forum proper the 
sublime is eclipsed again, though the 
late extension of the excavations gives 
a chance for it. As yet, nothing has 
been laid bare save an immense stretch 
of pavement, studded with the broken 
pedestals of vanished columns, — the 
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ancient floor, I believe, of the Basilica 
Julia. The narrow, rough-flagged Via 
Sacra passes directly beside it, and the 
edge of the building seems to have 
pressed close upon the curbstone. 
These great masses of pavement are 
rather a naked spectacle; but to the 
lingering eye they acquire a strangely 
solemn charm, —so worn and fretted 
with human use they are, with histo- 
ry literally trodden into them, — and 
still so capable of bearing the weight 
of the present and connecting itewith 
the past. The floor of the temple, in 
smooth fair slabs of pale blue and gray, 
has an extraordinary freshness and 
tenderness of color. Burial has made 
it young again, and it seems good 
for another thousand years. Nothing 
you can do in Rome helps your fancy 
to a more vigorous backward flight 
than to lounge on a sunny day over 
the railing which guards this vast ex- 
cavation. It gives one the oddest feel- 
ing to see the past, the ancient world, 
as one stands there, bodily turned 
up with the spade, and transformed 
from an immaterial, inaccessible fact of 
time into a matter of soils and surfaces. 
The pleasure is the same —in kind — 
as what you get at Pompeii, and the 
pain the same. It was not here, how- 
ever, that I found my reward for turn- 
ing my back on the Corso, but in a 
little church at the end of the narrow 
byway which diverges up the Palatine 
from just beside the Arch of Titus. 
This by-way leads you between high 
walls, then takes a bend and introduces 
you toa long row of rusty, dusty little 
pictures of the stations of the cross. 
Beyond these stands a small church 
with a facade so modest that you hard- 
ly recognize it until you see the leather 
curtain. I never see a leather curtain 
without lifting it; it is sure to cover a 
picture of some sort,— good, bad, or 
indifferent. The picture this time was 
poor, — whitewash and tarnished can- 
dlesticks and mouldy muslin flowers 
being its principal features. I should 
not have remained if I had not been 
struck with the attitude of the single 
worshipper, — a young priest kneeling 
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before one of the side-altars, who, as I 
entered, lifted his head and gave mea 
sidelong look, — so charged with the 
languor of devotion that he immediately 
became an object of interest ; he was 
visiting each of the altars in turn, and 
kissing the balustrade beneath them. 
He was alone in the church, and, 
indeed, in the whole neighborhood. 
There were no beggars, even, at the 
door ; they were plying their trade on 
the skirts of the Carnival. In the 
whole deserted place he alone knelt 
there for religion, and, as I sat respect- 
fully by, it seemed to me that I could 
hear in the perfect silence the far-away 
uproar of the maskers. It was my late 
impression of these frivolous people, I 
suppose, joined with the extraordinary 
gravity of the young priest’s face, — his 
pious fatigue, his droning prayer, and 
his isolation, — which gave me just then 
and there a supreme vision of the relig- 
ious passion, —its privations and res- 
ignations and exhaustions, and its ter- 
ribly small share of amusement. He 
was young and strong and evidently 
of not too refined a fibre to enjoy the 
Carnival ; but planted there with his 
face pale with fasting and his knees 
stiff with praying, he seemed so stern a 
satire on it and on the crazy thousands 
who were preferring it to Azs way, that 
I half expected to see some heavenly 
portent out of a monastic legend come 
down and confirm his choice. But, I 
confess, though I was not enamored 
of the Carnival myself, that his seemed 
a grim preference, and this forswearing 
of the world a terrible game; a gain- 
ing one only if your zeal never falters ; 
a hard fight when it does! In such an 
hour, to a stout young fellow like the 
hero of my anecdote, the smell of in- 
cense must seem horribly stale, and the 
muslin flowers and gilt candlesticks a 
very meagre piece of splendor. And it 
would n’t have helped him much to think 
that not so very far away, just beyond 
the Forum, in the Corso, there was 
sport for the million, for nothing. I 
doubt whether my young priest had 
thought of this. He had made himself 
a temple. out of the very substance of 
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his innocence, and his prayers followed 
each other too fast for the tempter to 
slip ina whisper. And so, as I say, I 
found a solider fact of human nature 
than the love of cortandoli / 

One never passes the Coliseum, of 
course, without paying it one’s respects, 
— without going in under one of the 
hundred portals and crossing the long 
oval and sitting down awhile, generally 
at the foot of the cross in the centre. 
I always feel, as I do so, as if I were 
sitting in the depths of some Alpine 
valley. The upper portions of the side 
toward the Esquiline seem as remote 
and lonely as an Alpine ridge, and you 
look up at their rugged sky-line, drink- 
ing in the sun and silvered by the blue 
air, with much the same feeling with 
which you would look at a gray cliff on 
which an eagle might lodge. This 
roughly mountainous quality of the 
great ruin is its chief interest; beauty 
of detail has pretty well vanished, espe- 
cially since the high-growing wild flow- 
ers have been plucked away by the 
new government, whose functionaries, 
surely, at certain points of their task, 
must have felt as if they shared the 
dreadful trade of those who gather 
samphire. Even if you are on your 
way to the Lateran, you will not grudge 
the twenty minutes it will take you, 
on leaving the Coliseum, to turn away 
under the Arch of Constantine, whose 
noble battered bas- reliefs, with the 
chain of tragic statues, fettered, droop- 
ing barbarians, round its summit, I 
assume you to have profoundly admired, 
to the little piazza before the church 
of San Giovanni e Paolo, on the slope 
ofthe Czlian. There is no more charm- 
ingly picturesque spot in Rome. The 
ancient brick apse of the church peeps 
down into the trees of the little wooded 
walk before the neighboring church of 
San Gregorio, intensely venerable be- 
neath its excessive modernization; and 
a series of heavy brick buttresses, flying 
across to an opposite wall, overarches 
the short, steep, paved passage which 
leads you into the piazza. This is 
bordered on one side by the long me- 
dizval portico of the church of the 
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two saints, sustained by eight time- 
blackened columns of granite and mar- 
ble ; on another by the great scantily 
windowed walls of a Passionist convent ; 
onathird by the gate of a charming villa, 
whose tall porter, with his cockade and 
silver-topped staff, standing sublime 
behind his grating, seems a kind of 
mundane St. Peter, I suppose, to the 
beggars who sit at the church-door or 
lie in the sun along the farther slope 
which leads to the gate of the convent. 
The place always seems to me the per- 
fection of an out-of-the-way corner, — 
a place you would think twice before 
telling people about, lest you should 
find them there the next time you were 
to go. It is sucha group of objects, 
singly and in their happy combination, 
as one must come to Rome to find at 
one’s villa door; but what makes it pe- 
culiarly a picture is the beautiful dark 
red campanile of the church, standing 
embedded in the mass of the convent, 
It begins, as so many things in Rome 
begin, with a stout foundation of an- 
tique travertine, and rises high, in deli- 
cately quaint medieval brick-work, — 
little stories and apertures, sustained 
on miniature columns and adorned with 
little cracked slabs of green and yellow 
marble, inserted almost at random. 
When there are three or four brown- 
breasted confadinz sleeping in the sun 
before the convent doors, and a depart- 
ing monk leading his shadow down 
over them, I think you will not find 
anything in Rome more skefchable. 

If you stop, however, to observe 
everything worthy of your water-colors, 
you will never reach the Lateran. My 
business was much less with the inte- 
rior of St. John Lateran, which I have 
never found peculiarly interesting, 
than with certain charming features of 
its surrounding precinct,— the crooked 
old court beside it, which admits you 
to the Baptistery and to a delight- 
ful rear-view of the queer architectural 
odds and ends which in Rome may 
compose a florid ecclesiastical fagade. 
There are more of these, a stranger 
jumble of chance detail, of Jurking 
recesses and wanton projections and 
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inexplicable windows, than I have 
memory or phrases for; but the gem 
of the collection is the oddly perched 
peaked turret, with its yellow traver- 
tine welded upon the rusty brick-work, 
which was not meant to be suspected, 
and the brick-work retreating beneath 
and leaving it in the odd position of a 
tower uszder which you may see the sky. 
As to the great front of the church over- 
looking the Porta San Giovanni, youare 
not admitted behind the scenes; the 
phrase is quite in keeping, for the archi- 
tecture has a vastly theatrical air. It is 
extremely imposing, —that of St. Pe- 
ter’s alone is more so; and when from 
far off on the Campagna you see the 
colossal images of the mitred saints 
along the top standing distinct against 
the sky, you forget their coarse con- 
struction and their breezy draperies. 
The view from the great space which 
stretches from the church-steps to the 
city wall is the very prince of views. 
Just beside you, beyond the great 
portico of mosaics, is the Scala Santa, 
the marble staircase on which (says 
the legend) Christ descended under the 
weight of Pilate’s judgment, and which 
all Christians must forever ascend on 
their knees ; before you is the city gate 
which opens upon the Via Appia 
Nuova, the long gaunt file of arches of 
the Claudian aqueduct, their jagged 
ridge stretching away like the vertebral 
column of some monstrous, mouldering 
skeleton, and upon the blooming brown 
and purple flats and dells of the Cam- 
pagna and the glaring blue of the Alban 
Mountains, spotted with their white, 
high-nestling towns, all beautifully 
named, —Grotta Ferrata, Rocca di 
Papa, Castel Gandolfo, Albano, Pales- 


trina ; and to your left is the great grassy 


space lined with dwarfish mulberry-trees, 
which stretches across to the damp lit- 
tle sister-basilica of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme. During a former visit 
to Rome I lost my heart to this idle 
tract, and wasted much time in sitting 
on the steps of the church and watch- 
ing certain white-cowled friars who 
were sure to be passing there for the 
delight of my eyes. There are fewer 


friars now, and there are a great many 
of the king’s recruits who inhabit the 
ex-conventual barracks adjoining Santa 
Croce, and are led forward to practise 
their goose-step on the sunny turf. 
Here, too, the poor old cardinals who 
are no longer to be seen on the Pincio, 
descend from their mourning-coaches 
and relax their venerable knees. These 
members alone still testify to the tradi- 
tional splendor of the princes of the 
Church ; for as they advance, the lifted 
black petticoat reveals a flash of scarlet 
stockings, and makes you groan at the 
victory of civilization over color. 

If St. John Lateran disappoints you 
internally, you have an easy compensa- 
tion in traversing the long lane which 
connects it with Santa Maria Maggiore 
and entering the singularly perfect nave 
of that most delightful of churches. The 
first day of my stay in Rome, under the 
old dispensation, I spent in wandering 
at random through the city, with acci- 
dent for my valet de place. It served 
me to perfection and introduced me 
to the best things, among others to 
Santa Maria Maggiore. First impres- 
sions, memorable impressions, are 
generally irrecoverable; they often 
leave one the wiser, but they rarely re- 
turn in the same form. I remember 
of my coming uninformed and unpre- 
pared into Santa Maria Maggiore, 
only that I sat for half an hour on the 
edge of the base of one of the marble 
columns of the beautiful nave and en- 
joyed a perfect feast of fancy. The 
place seemed to me so endlessly sug- 
gestive that perception became a sort 
of throbbing confusion of images, and 
I departed with a sense of knowing a 
good deal that is not set down in Mur- 
ray. I have sat down more than once 
at the base of the same column again ; 
but you live your life but once, the 
parts as well as the whole. The obvi- 
ous charm of the church is the elegant 
grandeur of the nave, —its perfect 
shapeliness and its rich simplicity, its 
long double row of white marble col- 
umns and its high flat roof, embossed 
with intricate gildings and mouldings. 
It opens into a choir of an extraordi- 
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nary splendor of effect, which I recom- 
mend you to visit of a fine afternoon. 
At such a time, the glowing western 
light, entering the high windows of the 
tribune, kindles the scattered masses 
of color into sombre brightness, scin- 
tillates on the great solemn mosaic of 
the vault, touches the porphyry col- 
umns of the superb daldachino with 
ruby lights, and buries its glaring 
shafts in the deep-toned shadows 
which cluster over frescos and sculp- 
tures and mouldings. The deeper 
charm to me, however, is the social at- 
mosphere of the church, as I must call 
it for want of a better term, —the 
sense it gives you, in common: with 
most of the Roman churches and more 
than any of them, of having been 
prayed in for several centuries by a 
singularly complicated and picturesque 
society. It takes no great shrewdness 
to perceive that the social 7é/e of the 
Church in Italy is terribly shrunken 
nowadays ; but also as little, perhaps, 
to feel that, as they stand, these desert- 
ed temples were produced by a society 
leavened through and through by eccle- 
siastical manners, and that they formed 
for ages the constant background of 
the human drama. They are, as one 
may say, the churchitest churches in Eu- 
rope,— the fullest of gathered detail and 
clustering association. There is not a 
figure that I have read of in history, fic- 
tion, or poetry pertaining to Italy,— and 
dreamed of in consequence,—that I 
cannot imagine in its proper place 
kneeling before the lamp-decked Con- 
fession beneath the altar of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. One sees after all, 
however, even among the most palpable 
realities, very much what one’s capri- 
cious intellect projects there ; and I pre- 
sent my remarks simply as a reminder 
that one’s constant excursions into 
churches are not the least interesting 
episodes of one’s walks in Rome. 

I had meant to give a simple speci- 
men of these daily strolls ; but I have 
given it at sucha length that I have 
scanty space left_to touch upon the in- 
numerable topics which occur to the 
pen that begins to scribble about 
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Rome. It is by the aimless /fdénerde, 
which leaves you free to follow capri- 
ciously every hint of entertainment, that 
you get to know Rome. The greater 
part of Roman life goes on in the 
streets, and to a traveller fresh from a 
country in which town scenery is rather 
wanting in variety, it is full of pictu- 
resque and curious incident. If at 
times you find it rather unsavory, you 
may turn aside into the company of 
shining statues, ranged in long vistas, 
into the duskily splendid galleries of 
the Doria and Colonna Palaces, into 
the sun-checkered boscages of antique 
villas, or into ever-empty churches, 
thankful even for a tourist’s tribute of 
interest. The squalor of Rome is cer- 
tainly a stubborn fact, and there is no 
denying that itis a dirty place. ** Don’t 
talk to me of liking Rome,” an old 
sojourner lately said to me; “you 
don’t really like it till you like the 
dirt.” This statement was a shock to 
my nascent passion ; but — I blush to 
write it—I am growing to think there 
is something in it. The nameless un- 
cleanness with which all Roman things 
are oversmeared seems to one at first 
a damning token of moral vileness. It 
fills you with more even of contempt 
than pity for Roman poverty, and 
you look with inexpressible irritation 
at the grovelling creatures who compla- 
cently vegetate in the midst of it. 
Soon after his arrival here, an inti- 
mate friend of mine had an illness 
which depressed his spirits and made 
him unable to see the universal “joke” 
of things. I found him one evening 
in his arm-chair, gazing grimly at his 
half-packed trunk. On my asking him 
what he intended: ‘This horrible 
place,” he cried, “is an insufferable 
weight on my soul, and it seems to me 
monstrous to come here and feast on 
human misery. You’re very happy to 
be able to take things easily ; you ’ve 
either much more philosophy than I, 
or much less. The squalor, the shab- 
biness, the provincialism, the barbarism, 
of Rome are too much for me. I must 
go somewhere and drink deep of mod- 
ern civilization. This morning, as I 
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came up the Scalinata, I felt as if I 
could strangle every one of those filthy 
models that loaf there in their shame- 
less degradation and sit staring at you 
with all the ignorance, and none of the 
innocence, of childhood. Isn’t it an 
abomination that our enjoyment here 
directly implies their wretchedness ; 
their knowing neither how to read nor 
to write, their draping themselves in 
mouldy rags, their doing never a stroke 
of honest work, their wearing those 
mummy-swathings round their legs 
from one year’s end to another? So 
they ’re kept, that Rome may be pictu- 
resque, and the forester? abound, and 
a lot of profligate artists may paint 
wretchedly poor pictures of them. 
What should I stay for? I know the 
Vatican by heart ; and, except St. Pe- 
ter’s and the Pantheon, there’s not a 
fine building in Rome. I’m sick of the 
Italian face, —of black eyes and blue 
chins and lying vowel sounds. I want 
to see people who look as if they knew 
how to read and write, and care for 
something else than flocking to the 
Pincio to suck the knobs on their 
canes and stare at fine ladies they'll 
never by any hazard speak to, The 
Duke of Sermoneta has just been 
elected to—something or other — by 
a proper majority. But what do you 
think of their mustering but a hundred 
voters? I like the picturesque, but I 
like the march of mind as well, and I 
long to see a newspaper a little bigger 
than a play-bill. I shall leave by the 
first train in the morning, and if you 
value your immortal soul you will come 
with me!” 

My friend’s accent was moving, and 
for some moments I was inclined to 
follow his example; but deep in my 
heart I felt the stir of certain gathered 
pledges of future enjoyment, and after a 
rapid struggle I bade him a respectful 
farewell. He travelled due north, and 
has been having a delightful winter at 
Munich, where the march of mind ad- 
vances to the accompaniment of Wag- 
ner’s music. Since his departure, to 
prove to him that I have rather more 
than less philosophy, I have written to 
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him that the love of Rome is, in its 
last analysis, simply that perfectly hon- 
orable and legitimate instinct, the love 
of the states guo,—the preference of 
contemplative and slow-moving minds 
for the visible, palpable, measurable 
present, — touched here and there with 
the warm lights and shadows of the 
past. “ What you call dirt,” an excel- 
lent authority has written, “I call 
color’’: and it is certain that, if clean- 
liness is next to godliness, it is a very 
distant neighbor to chiaroscuro. That 
I have come to relish dirt as dirt, I 
hesitate yet awhile to affirm; but I ad- 
mit that, as I walk about the streets 
and glance under black archways into 
dim old courts and up mouldering pal- 
ace facades at the colored rags that 
flap over the twisted balustrades of 
balconies, I find I very much enjoy 
their “tone”; and I remain vaguely 
conscious that it would require a 
strong stomach to resolve this tone 
into its component elements. I don’t 
know that my immortal soul perma- 
nently suffers ; it simply retires for a 
moment to give place to that of a han- 
kering water-color sketcher. As for 
the models on the Spanish Steps, I 
have lately been going somewhat to 
the studios, and the sight of the copies 
has filled me with compassionate ten- 
derness for the originals. I regard 
them as an abused and persecuted race, 
and I freely forgive them their mouldy 
leggings and their dusky intellects. 

I owe the reader amends for writing 
either of Roman churches or of Ro- 
man walks, without an allusion to St. 
Peter’s. I go there often on rainy 
days, with prosaic intentions of “ exer- 
cise,” and carry them out, body and 
mind. As a mere fromenade, St. Pe- 
ter’s is unequalled. It is better than 
the Boulevards, than Piccadilly or 
Broadway, and if it were not the most 
beautiful place in the world, it would 
be the most entertaining. Few great 
works of art last longer to one’s curi- 
osity. You think you have taken its 
measure; but it expands again, and 
leaves your vision shrunken. I never 
let the ponderous leather curtain bang 
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down behind me, without feeling as if 
all former visits were but a vague pre- 
vision, and this the first crossing of the 
threshold. Tourists will never cease 
to be asked, I suppose, if they have 
not been disappointed in the size of St. 
Peter’s ; but a few modest spirits, here 
and there, I hope, will never cease to 
say No. It seemed to me from the 
first the hugest thing conceivable, —a 
real exaltation of one’s idea of space ; 
so that one’s entrance, even from the 
great empty square, glaring beneath 
the deep blue sky, or cool in the far- 
cast shadow of the immense facade, 
seems not so much a going in some- 
where as a going out. I should con- 
fidently recommend a first glimpse of 
the interior to a man of pleasure in 
quest of new sensations, as one of the 
strongest the world affords. There 
are days when the vast nave looks 
vaster than at others, and the gorgeous 
baldachino a longer journey beyond 
the far-spreading tesselated plain of 
the pavement, when the light has a 
quality which lets things look their lar- 
gest, and the scattered figures mark 
happily the scale of certain details. 
Then you have only to stroll and stroll, 
and gaze and gaze, and watch the bal- 
dachino lift its bronze architecture, 
like a temple within a temple, and feel 
yourself, at the bottom of the abysmal 
shaft of the dome, dwindle to a crawl- 
ing dot. Much of the beauty of St. 
Peter’s resides, I think, in the fact 
that it is all general beauty, that you 
are appealed to by no specific details, 
that the details indeed, when you ob- 
serve them, are often poor and some- 
times ridiculous. ‘The sculptures, with 
the sole exception of Michael Angelo’s 
admirable Pze/d, which lurks obscurely 
in a dusky chapel, are either bad or 
indifferent ; and the universal incrus- 
tation of marble, though sumptuous 
enough, has a less brilliant effect than 
much later work of the same sort, — 
that, for instance, of St. Paul’s without 
the Walls. The supreme beauty of 
the church is its magnificently sus- 
tained simplicity. It seems —as it is 
—a realization of the happiest mood of 
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a colossal imagination. The happiest 
mood, I say, because this is the only 
one of Michael Angelo’s works in the 
presence of which you venture to be 
cheerful. You may smile in St. Peter’s 
without a sense of sacrilege, which you 
can hardly do, if you have a tender 
conscience, in Westminster Abbey or 
Notre Dame. The abundance of en- 
closed light has much to do with your 
smile. Thereare no shadows, to speak 
of, no marked effects of shade ; but ef- 
fects of light innumerable, — points at 
which the light seems to mass itself in 
airy density, and scatter itself in en- 
chanting gradations and cadences. It 
performs the office of shadow in Gothic 
churches; hangs like a rolling mist 
along the gilded vault of the nave, 
melts into bright interfusion the mo- 
saic scintillations of the dome, clings 
and clusters and lingers and vivifies 
the whole vast atmosphere. A+good 
Catholic, I suppose, is a Catholic any- 
where, in the grandest as well as in 
the humblest churches; but to a travel- 
ler not especially pledged to be de- 
vout, St. Peter’s speaks more of con- 
tentment than ofaspiration. The mind 
seems to expand there immensely, but 
on its own level, as we may say. It 
marvels at the reach of the human im- 
agination and the vastness of our earth- 
ly means. This is heaven enough, we 
say: what itlacks in beauty it makes up 
in certainty. And yet if one’s half-hours 
at St. Peter’s are not actually spent on 
one’s knees, the mind reverts to its tre- 
mendous presence with an ardor deeply 
akin to a passionate effusion of faith. 
When you are weary of the swarming 
democracy of your fellow-tourists, of the 
unremunerative aspects of human na- 
ture on the Corso and Pincio, of the 
oppressively frequent combination of 
coronets on carriage panels and stu- 
pid faces in carriages, of addled brains 
and lacquered boots, of ruin and 
dirt and decay, of priests and beggars 
and the myriad tokens of a halting 
civilization, the image of the great 
temple depresses the balance of your 
doubts and seems to refute the inva- 
sive vulgarity of things, and assure 
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you that nothing great is impossible. 
It is a comfort, in other words, to feel 
that there is nothing but a cab-fare be- 
tween your discontent and one of the 
greatest of human achievements. 

This might serve as a Lenten pero- 
ration to these remarks of mine which 
have strayed so wofully from their 
jovial text, but that I ought fairly to 
confess that my last impression of the 
Carnival was altogether Carnivalesque. 
The merry-making on Shrove Tuesday 
had an air of native vigor, and the dead 
letter of tradition seemed at moments 
to be informed with a living spirit. I 
pocketed my scepticism and spent a 
long afternoon on the Corso. Almost 
every one was a masker, but I had no 
need to conform; the pelting rain of 
confetti effectually disguised me. I 
can’t say I found it all very exhilarat- 
ing; but here and there I noticed a 
brighter episode, —a capering clown 
inflamed with contagious jollity, some 
finer humorist, forming a circle every 
thirty yards to crow at his indefatiga- 
ble sallies. One clever performer es- 
pecially pleased me, and I should have 
been glad to catch a glimpse of the 
natural man. I had a fancy that he 
-was taking a prodigious intellectual 
holiday, and that his gayety was in in- 
verse ratio to his daily mood. He 
was dressed like a needy scholar, in an 
ancient evening-coat, with a rusty black 
hat and gloves fantastically patched, 
and he carried a little volume carefully 
under his arm. His humors were in 
excellent taste, his whole manner the 
perfection of genteel comedy. The 
crowd seemed to relish him vastly, and 
he immediately commanded a gleefully 
attentive audience. Many of his sal- 
lies I lost; those I caught were ex- 
cellent. His trick was often to begin 
by taking some one urbanely and ca- 
ressingly by the chin and compliment- 
ing him on the ztelligenza della sua 
Jisionomia. J kept near him as long 
as I could; for he seemed to me an 
artist, cherishing a disinterested pas- 
sion for the grotesque. But I should 
have liked to see him the next morning, 
or when he unmasked that night, over 
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his hard-earned supper, in a smoky 
trattoria! As the evening went on, 
the crowd thickened and became a 
motley press of shouting, pushing, 
scrambling — everything but squab- 
bling — revellers. The rain of mis- 
siles ceased at dusk ; but the universal 
deposit of chalk and flour was trampled 
into a cloud, made lurid by the flaring 
pyramids of gas-lamps, replacing for 
the occasion the stingy Roman lumi- 
naries. Early in the evening came off 
the classic exhibition of the wzoccoletti, 
which I but half saw, like a languid 
reporter resigned beforehand to be 
cashiered for want of enterprise. From 
the mouth of a side-street, over a thou- 
sand heads, I beheld a huge, slow- 
moving illuminated car, from which 
blue-lights and rockets and Roman can- 
dles were being discharged,and meeting 
in a dim fuliginous glare far above the 
house-tops. It was like a glimpse of 
some public orgy in ancient Babylon. 
In the small hours of the morning, walk- 
ing homeward from a peivate entertain- 
ment, I found Ash-Wednesday still kept 
atbay. The Corso was flaring with light, 
and smelt like a circus. Every one 
was taking friendly liberties with every 
one else, and using up the dregs of his 
festive energy in convulsive hootings 
and gymnastics. Here and there cer- 
tain indefatigable spirits, clad all in 
red, as devils, were leaping furiously 
about with torches and being supposed 
to startle you. But they shared the 
universal geniality and bequeathed fne 
no midnight fears as a pretext for keep- 
ing Lent,—the carnovale det preti, 
as I read in that profanely radical 
sheet, the Zzdertd. Of this, too, I have 
been having glimpses. Going lately 
into Santa Francesca Romana, the pic- 
turesque church near the Temple of 
Peace, I found a feast for the eyes, —a 
dim, crimson-toned light through cur- 
tained windows, a great festoon of 
tapers round the altar, a bulging girdle 
of Jamps before the sunken shrine be- 
neath, and a dozen white-robed Do- 
minicans scattered in the happiest 
“composition” on the pavement. It 
was better than the moccoletti. 
H. Fames Fr. 
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BONAVENTURA. 
THE OLD BURIAL-PLACE OF SAVANNAH. 


HE broad, white road flows by this place of tombs, 
Set in the inlet’s curving lines of blue. 
Through the low arch, wide-spreading tender glooms, 
Stand the gray trees, light-veiled by those strange looms, 
That weave their palest thread of air and dew. 


Gray moss, it seems the mist of tears once shed; 
Dim ghost of prayers, whose longing once it spoke; 
For, still, its fairy, floating flags, o’erhead, 
By every wind of morning visited, 
Sigh in a silence that were else unbroke. 


Silence, how deep! The Southern day half-done 
Is pierced by sudden thrills of autumn chill. 

From the tall pine-trees black against the sun, 

The great brown cones, slow dropping, one by one, 
Fall on dead leaves, and all again is still! 


So still, you hear the rush of hurrying wings 
Beyond the river, where tall grasses grow. 

Far off, the blackbird eddying dips and sings, 

Or on the heavy-headed rice-stalks swings, 
Slow swaying with the light weight, to and fro. 


This is the temple of most deep repose — 
Guardian of sleep, keeper of perfect rest! 

Silently in the sun the fair stream flows; 

Upon its unstirred breast a white sail goes 
From the blue east into the bluer west. 


Nature herself with magic spell of power 

Stands in these aisles and says to all things, ‘‘ Peace!” 
Nothing she hears more harsh than growth of flower 
Or climbing feet of mosses that each hour 

Their delicate store of softest green increase, 


Or flying footsteps of the hurrying rain. 

No need have we to pray the dead may sleep: 
Shut in such depths of perfect calm can pain 
No entrance find; nor shall they fear again 

To turn and sigh, to wake again or weep. 
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GUNNAR: A NORSE ROMANCE. 


PART I. 
I. built a dam in the opening of the rocks, 
where the brook had flowed, and 
ie ea stopped it. Farther down they put up 


FA’ up under the snow-line, where 
the sun seldom rises, and, when it 
tises, seldom sets, is a lake. In the 
long summer days, grave fir-trees and 
barren rocks, wearing on their brows 
the wrinkles of centuries, reflect their 
rugged heads in its mirror; but it is 
not often that gentle spring and sum- 
mer find their way hither on their wan- 
derings round the earth, and when 
they do, their stay is brief. And again 
winter blows his icy breath over the 
mountains ; stiff and dead lie the wa- 
ters, and the fir-trees sigh under the 
burden of the heavy snow. 

At the northern end of the lake, the 
Yokul, the son of winter, lifts his 
mighty head above the clouds, and 
looks in cold contempt down upon the 
world below; with his arms, the long, 
freezing glaciers, he embraces the land- 
scape around him, hugging it tightly to 
his frosty bosom. 

On the eastern side the rocks open 
wide enough for a little brook to 
escape from the mountains into the 
valley ; and as it runs chattering be- 
tween the ferns and under the tree- 
roots, it tells them from year to year 
an endless tale of the longings of the 
lake and of the despotic sway of the 
stern old Yokul. But once every year, 
when spring comes with merry birds 
and sunshine, the little brook feels it- 
self larger and stronger, and it swells 
with joy, and bounds laughing over the 
crooked tree-roots and throws in its 
wantonness a kiss of good-by to its 
old friends, the ferns. Every spring 
the brook is glad; for it knows it will 
join the river, it knows it will reach 
the ocean. 

“The flood is coming,” said the 
old people in the valley, and they 


a little mill with a large water-wheel, 
which had years ago belonged to 
another mill, so that the whole now 
looked like a child with its grand- 
father’s hat and spectacles on. 

“Now we will make the brook of 
some use,” said they ; and every time 
the lake rose to the edge of the dam, 
they opened the flood-gate ; the water 
rushed down on the mill, the water- 
wheel turned round and round, and the 
mill-stones ground the grain into flour. 
So the brook was made of use. 

But up on the mountain the snow 
lay deep yet, and the bear slept undis- 
turbed in his wintry cave. Snow 
loaded the branches of the pines, and 
the ice was cold and heavy on the 
bosom of the lake. For spring had not 
yet come there ; it always came first to 
the old folks down in the valley. It 
was on its way now up the mountain- 
side. 

A mild breeze stole over the rocks 
and through the forest, the old fir 
shook her branches and rose upright. 
Masses of snow fell down on the rock ; 
they rolled and grew, as they rolled, 
until with a heavy thump they reached 
the lake. A loud crash shot through 
the ice from shore to shore. 

A few sunbeams came straggling in 
through the forest, struck the fir, and 
glittered on the ice, where the wind had 
swept it bare. 

“Spring is coming,” said the old 
tree, doubting whether to trust her own 
eyes or not; for it was long since she 
had seen the spring. And she straight- 
ened herself once more, and shook 
her tough old branches again. 

“Spring is coming,” she repeated, 
still speaking to herself; but the stiff 
pine, standing hard by, heard the news, 
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and she told it to the birch, the birch 
to the dry bulrushes, and the bulrushes 
to the lake. 

“ Spring is coming,” rustled the bul- 
rushes, and they trembled with joy. 
The lake heard it, and its bosom 
heaved; for it had longed for the 
spring. And the wind heard it, and 
whispered the message of joy, wher- 
ever it came, to the rocks, to the gla- 
ciers and to the old Yokul. ‘Spring 
is coming,” said the wind. 

And the lake wondered; for it 
thought of the swallows of last spring, 
and of what the swallows had said. 
“Far from here,” chirped the swallows, 
“is the great ocean ; and there are no 
pine-trees there, no firs to darken the 
light of the sun, no cold and haughty 
Yokul to freeze the waters.” 

“No firs and no Yokul?” said the 
lake, wondering, for it had never seen 
anything but the firs and the Yo- 
kul. 

“And no rocks to bound the sight 
and hinder the motion,” added the 
swallows. 

“And no rocks,” exclaimed the 
lake ; and from that time it thought of 
nothing but the ocean. 

© For two long years the lake had 
been thinking, until at last it thought 
it would like to tell somebody what it 
had been thinking; the old fir looked 
so wise and intelligent, it felt sure 
that the fir would like to know some- 
thing about the ocean. But then it 
wondered again what it had to tell the 
fir about the ocean, and how it should 
tell it, until at last spring came, and it 
had not yet spoken. Then the fir 
spoke. 

“What are you thinking about?” 
said the fir. 

“ About the ocean,” answered the 
lake. 

“ The ocean ?” repeated the fir, in a 
tone of inexpressible contempt ; “ what 
is the use of thinking about the ocean ? 
Why don’t you think of the mill?” 

“Have you ever seen the ocean?” 
asked the lake, timidly. 

“Seen the ocean? No; but I have 
seen the mill, and that is a great deal 
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better.” And the fir shrugged her 
great shoulders, as if pitying both the 
ocean and those that could waste a 
thought on it. 

Then for a long time the lake was 
silent, until it felt that it could no 
longer hold its peace; then it spoke. 
This time, it thought it would speak to 
the pine; the pine was younger and 
might perhaps itself once have had 
longings for the ocean. 

“Have you ever longed for the 
ocean ?” said the lake to the pine. 

“T have longed for the mill,” an- 
swered the pine harshly, and its voice 
sounded cold and shrill; “and that is 
what you had better long for too,” it 
added. The pine looked down into 
the clear water, and saw its own im- 
age ; it shook its stately branches and 
seemed greatly pleased ‘with its own 
appearance. , 

“ But,” began the lake again, “ would 
you not like to see the ocean ?” 

“No,” cried the pine, “my father 
and my father’s father grew up, lived, 
and died here; they never saw the 
ocean, and they were just as well off 
without it. What would be the use of 
seeing the ocean ?” 

“T do not know,” sighed the lake, 
and was silent; and from that time it 
never spoke about the ocean, but it 
thought the more of it, and longed for 
the spring and the swallows. 

It was early in June. The sun rose 
and shone warm on the Yokul, night 
and day. To the lake it seldom came, 
only now and then a few rays would go 
astray in the forest, peep forth between 
the rugged trunks, and flash in the 
water ; then hope swelled in the bosom 
of the lake, and it knew that spring 
was coming. 

At last came spring, and with it the 
sea-winds and the swallows. And 
every evening, when the sun shone red 
and dreamy, the lake would hear the 
sea-wind sing its strange songs about 
the great ocean, and about the tem- 
pests that lifted its waves to the sky; 
it would listen to the swallows, as_ they 
told their wonder-stories of the bloom- 
ing lands beyond the ocean, where 
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there were no firs, no rocks, and no 
Yokul, but in their stead palm-trees 
with broad glittering leaves and sweet 
fruits, beautiful gardens and sunshiny 
hills, looking out over the great bound- 
less ocean. 

“And,” said the swallows, “there is 
never any snow and ice there ; always 
light and sunshine.” 

“ Always light and sunshine ?” asked 
the lake, wondering ; and its thoughts 
and its longings grew toward the great 
ocean and that sunshiny land beyond 
it. 

The sun rose higher and shone on 
the Yokul warmer than ever before ; 
the Yokul sparkled and glittered in the 
sunshine; it was almost merry, for it 
smiled at the sun’s trying to melt 
it. 

“It is no use trying,” said the Yokul ; 
“T have been standing here so long 
now, that it is of no use trying to 
change me.” But change it did, al- 
though it was too stubborn to own it ; 
for it sent great, swelling rivers down 
its sides, down into the valley, and into 
the lake. 

And as the sun rose, the lake grew; 
for there was strength in the sunshine. 
The old fir shook her head, and 
shrugged her shoulders; but still the 
lake kept growing, growing up over her 
feet, until the old fir stood in the water 
above her knees. Then she lost her 
patience. 

“What in all the world are you 
thinking about?” exclaimed the old 
tree. 

“ About the ocean,” said the lake; 
“O that I could see the ocean !” 

ce Come,” whispered the sea-wind, 
dancing down over the mountain-side, 
“come to the ocean.” 

“Come,” chirped 
“come to the ocean.” 

“T am coming,” said the lake, and it 
rushed upon the dam; the barrier 
creaked and broke. The lake drew a 
full breath, and onward it leaped, on- 
ward over the old mill it staggered 
and fell; onward through fields and 
meadows, through forests and plains ; 
onward it rushed, onward to the ocean. 


the swallows, 
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HENJUMHEI. 


Where the valley is narrowest, the 
mountain steepest, and the river swift- 
est, lies Henjumhei. The cottage it- 
self is small and frail, and smaller and 
frailer still it looks with that huge rock 
stooping over it, and the river roaring 
and foaming below; it seems almost 
ready to fall. The river, indeed, seems 
to regard it as an easy prey, for every 
spring, when it feels lusty and strong, 
it draws nearer and nearer to the cot- 
tage, flings its angry foam in through 
the narrow window-holes, and would, 
perhaps, long ago have hurled the 
moss-grown beams down over its brawl- 
‘ing rapids, if it had not been for the 
old rock, which always frowns more 
sternly than ever when the river draws 
too near the cottage. Perhaps it was 
the same fear of the river which in- 
duced Gunnar Thorson Henjumhei, 
Thor Gunnarson’s father, to plant two 
great beams against the eastern and 
western walls; there is now but little 
danger of its falling, and Thor Gunnar- 
son has lived there nearly ten years 
since his father, Gunnar, felled that 
great fir, which felled himself, so that 
he had to be brought home to die. 
Now, how old Gunnar, who was known 
to be the best lumberman in all the 
valley, could have managed to get that 
trunk over his neck, was a matter which 
no one pretended to understand, ex- 
cept Gunhild, his widow; and every 
one knew that she was a wise woman. 
This was what she said : — 

“ There was an old fir, the finest mast 
that ever struck root on this side the 
mountains ; but the tree was charmed, 
and no one dared to fell it: for it be- 
longed to the Hulder,* and it was from 
the top of that old fir that she called 

* The Hulder is a kind of personification of the 
forest; she is described as a maiden of wonderful 
beauty, and only in this respect different from her 
mortal sisters, that she has a long cow’s-tail at- 
tached to her beautiful frame. This is the grief 
of her life. She is always longing for the society 
of mortals, often ensnares young men by her 
beauty, but again and again the tail interferes by 


betraying her real nature. She is the protecting 
genius of the cattle. 
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with her loor * her herds of motley cat- 
tle; many a time she had been seen 
sitting there at eventide, counting her 
flocks, and playing her mournful loor 
until not a calf or a kid was missing. 
No man had dared to fell the tree, for 
it would have been that man’s death. 
Then there came one day a lumber- 
merchant from town ; he saw the mast 
and offered two hundred silver dollars 
for it. Old Lars Henjum said he might 
have it, if he could find the man who 
had the courage to fell it. Now, that 
thing was never made which Gunnar 
was afraid of, and he would like to see 
the woman, said he, either with tail or 
without it, who could scare him from 
doing what he had made up his mind 
to do. 
with his life for his boldness. For be- 
hind the mast stood the Hulder, and it 
was not for nothing that the last stroke 
of the axe brought the huge trunk down 
on the Jumberman’s head. Since then 
ill luck has ever followed the family, 
and ever will follow it,” said old Gun- 
hild. 

Before his father’s death Thor Hen- 
jumhei had been the first dancer and 
the best fighter in all the valley. Peo- 
ple thought him a wild fellow, and the 
old folks shrugged their shoulders at 
his bold tricks and at his absurd ideas 
of going to sea to visit foreign coun- 
tries, or of enlisting as a soldier and 
fighting in unknown worlds. Why did 
he not, like a sensible man, marry and 
settle down as his father and his fa- 
ther’s father had done before him, and 
work like them for his living, instead 
of talking of the sea and foreign coun- 
tries? This puzzled the good old folks 
considerably ; but in spite of their pro- 
fessed dislike for Thor, they could never 
help talking about him; and, in spite 
of all his wildness, they could not help 
owning that there really was something 
about him which made even his faults 
attractive. Strange it was, also, that, 
although Thor was only a houseman’s f 


* The Looris astraight birch-bark horn, widening 
toward one end. It is from three to six feet long, and 
is used for calling the cattle home at evening. 

+ In the rural districts of Norway there is sharp 
distinction between a ‘‘ gardman,”’ or a man who 
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son, many a gardman’s wife had been 
seen smiling graciously upon him when 
her fair daughter was leaning on his 
arm in the whirling spring-dance. But 
since the day he had found his father 
in the forest, bloody and senseless, un- 
der the Hulder’s fir, no one recognized 
in him the old Thor. He settled down 
in the little cottage by the river, mar- 
ried according to his mother’s wish, 
worked as hard and as steadily as a 
plough-horse, and nevermore men- 
tioned the sea or foreign countries. 
Old Gunhild was happier than ever ; 
for although she had lost her husband 
(poor soul, anybody might have known 
that he would come to a sudden end), 
she had found her son. And as for 
Birgit, her daughter-in-law, she was 
the gentlest and most obedient crea- 
ture that ever was, and did exact- 
ly as Gunhild bade her; thus they 
lived together in peace and unity, and 
were not even known to have had a 
single quarrel, which is a most remark- 
able circumstance, considering that they 
were daughter-in-law and mother-in-law, 
and lived under the same roof and even 
in the same room. But Birgit had as 
firm a belief in Gunhild’s superiority 
of sense and judgment as she had in 
the old silver-clasped Bible or in Mar- 
tin Luther’s Catechism, and would no 
more have thought of questioning the 
one than the other. Her husband she 
had never known in his wild days, and, 
although she had heard people tell 
about the gay and daring lad, who 
could kick the rafter in the loftiest 
ceiling, and on whose arm the proud- 
est maiden was fain to rest, she some- 
how never could persuade herself to 
believe it. To her he always remained 
the stern, silent Thor, to whom she 
looked up with an almost reverential 
admiration, and whose very silence 
she considered the most unmistakable 
proof of superior wisdom. 

Nearly a year had Birgit been at 
Henjumhei, and Christmas came round 


owns his land, and a‘ houseman,” who pays the 
rent of his house and an adjoining piece of land 
large enough to feed a cow or two, by working a cer- 
tain number of weeks or months a year for the gard- 
man. 
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again. It was on Christmas eve that 
Gunnar Thorson was born; for of 
course the boy was christened Gunnar, 
after his grandfather. Thor came home 
late from the woods that night. Gun- 
hild was standing in the door, looking 
for him. 

“Jt is cold to-night, mother,” said 
he, pulling off his bear-skin mittens, 
and putting his axe up in its old place 
under the roof. 

“You may well say so, son,” said 
Gunhild. 

Thor fixed an inquiring look on his 
mother’s face. She read the look, 
and answered it before he had time to 
ask, 

“A boy,” said she, “a beautiful 
child.” 

*“ A boy,” repeated Thor, and his 
stern features brightened as he spoke. 
He took off his cap before he went in 
that night. Gunhild followed. 

“ Wonderful child, indeed,” said she, 
“born on a Christmas eve.” Then 
she went out again, took a large knife, 
polished it until it shone like silver, 
and stuck it with the point in the 
door. 

“‘ Now, thank God,” muttered she to 
herself, “ the child is safe and no hill- 
people * will dare to change it.” 

Days came and days went, and a 
month had passed. The child grew, 
and the mother failed ; and every night 


when Thor came home from his work he 


looked more and more troubled. Gun- 
hild saw it. 

** When spring has crossed the moun- 
tains, She will get well,” said she. 

But spring came; the sun shone 
bright and warm on the Yokul and the 
western glaciers; the icy peaks re- 
flected its light into the narrow valley, 
and the Yokul sparkled like a crystal 
palace. 

“ Now spring is coming,” said Gun- 
hild. 

It was early in June, and spring’s 

* The hill-people are a kind of ugly pygmies with 
big heads and small bodies. ‘They often steal new- 
born infants and place their own in the plundered 
cradle. Such changelings have large glassy eyes 


with a blank stare, and eatimmensely, but never grow 
very large, and can never learn to speak. 
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first flower came just in time to adorn 
Birgit’s coffin. All the neighbors were 
at the funeral; and no man, who saw 
the dense crowd in the churchyard, 
would have supposed that this was the 
funeral of a houseman’s wife. When 
the ceremony was over, the pastor 
came up to shake hands with Thor and 
Gunhild. 

““A hard loss, Thor,” said the pas- 
tor. 

“ A hard loss, father,” said Thor. 

“ Unexpected ?” 

“Unexpected. Mother thought spring 
would make her well.” His lip quiv- 
ered, and he turned abruptly round. 

‘And spring did make her well, 
Thor,” said the pastor warmly, grasp- 
ing Thor’s hand and giving it a hearty 
parting shake. 

If the cottage of Henjumhei had 
ever seen such wild deeds as it did 
while that boy was growing up, it sure- 
ly must have been very long ago. For 
there was no spot from the chimney-top 
to the cellar to which he did not scram- 
ble. “And it certainly is a wonder,” 
said his grandmother, “that he does 
not break his neck, and tear the house 
down ten times a day.” The cot- 
tage contained only one room, with an 
open hearth in a corner, and two beds, 
one above the other, both built be- 
tween the wall and two posts reaching 
from the floor to the roof. There was 
no ceiling, but long smoky beams cross- 
ing the cottage. A few feet above 
these were nailed a dozen boards or 
more, crosswise from one rafter in the 
roof to another on the opposite side. 
This is called Hemsedal, or the bed 
where strangers sleep. There the 
beggar and the wanderer may always 
find a sack of straw and a bed of 
pine branches whereon to rest their 
weary limbs. These beams were Gun- 
nar’s special delight. He was not 
many years old, before he could get up 
there by climbing the door ; each beam 
had its own name from stories which his 
grandmother had told him, and he sat 
there and talked to them or hours to- 
gether. On the one nearest the hearth 
was an old saddle which had been 
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hanging there from immemorial times ; 
its name was ‘ Fox,” and on it he 
rode every day over mountains, seas, 
and forests to free the beautiful prin- 
cess, who was guarded by the Trold 
with three heads. 

In the winter, as soon as the short 
daylight faded, he would spend hours 
in Hemsedal ; and to his grandmother’s 
inquiry about what he was doing there, 
he would always answer that he was 
looking at the dark. Although Gun- 
hild never liked to have the boy sit up 
there, and often was herself frightened 
at the strange things he said, she never 
dared bid him come down; for her 
superstition peopled the cottage as 
well as all nature round her with elves 
and fairy spirits, whom she would not 
for any price offend. They might, in- 
deed, some time in the boy’s life, prove 
a potent protection to him. 

There was only one thing which 
Gunnar liked better than riding Fox 
and looking at the dark, and that was 
to listen to grandmother’s stories ; for 
grandmother could tell the most won- 
derful stories. Thor was very fond of 
his son, but it was not his way to show 
his fondness, and still less to speak of 
it; but, though nothing was said, it 
was always understood that he wished 
to have the boy near him in the even- 
ing when the day’s work was done. 
Then he would light his old clay-pipe, 
and take his seat on one side of the 
hearth; on the low hearth-stone it- 
self his mother would sit, and little 
Gunnar on the floor between them. It 
was on such evenings, while Thor was 
busily smoking and carving some wood- 
en box or spoon, and grandmother 
knitting away on her stocking, that she 
would tell her stories about Necken,* 
who had loved in vain, and plays his 
sad tunes in the silent midsummer 
night; much she knew also of the 
Hulder, whose beauty is greater than 
mortal eye ever beheld. But the finest 
story of all was the one about the poor 


* As the Hulder is the spirit of the forest, so Neck- 
en is the spirit of the water. He lives in the wildest 
cataracts, where he plays bis violin, or, according to 
others, a harp, and he who listens closely may hear 
his wonderful music above the roaring of the water. 
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boy who walked thousands of miles, 
through endless forests and over huge 
mountains, to kill the Trold, and free 
the beautiful princess. Gunnar never 
could weary of that story, and grand- 
mother had to tell it over and over 
again. 

One night Gunhild had just told of 
the boy and the princess for the third 
time. The fire on the hearth threw its 
red lustre upon the group. There was 
no candle or lamp in the room, only a 
drowsy stick of fir flickered from a 
crevice in the wall. Gunnar sat staring 
into the dying embers. 

“What are you staring at, boy?” 
said his father. 

“O father, I see the Trold, and the 
boy, and the princess, and all of them, 
right there in the fire,” cried Gunnar 
eagerly. 

“You had better go to bed,” said 
Thor. 

Now Gunnar would have liked to 
hear something more about the poor 
boy, but he durst not disobey; so he 
reluctantly climbed up to his grand- 
mother’s bed, undressed, and went to 
sleep. But that night he dreamed 
that the cottage was an enchanted pal- 
ace, that his grandmother was an en- 
chanted princess, and his father the 
three-headed Trold who kept the charm. 
The next morning he cautiously sug- 
gested the idea to his grandmother, 
whom he frightened so thoroughly that 
she promised herself never in her life 
to tell the child any Trold story again. 
And she never did. But the story had 
made too deep an impression upon the 
boy’s mind ever to be forgotten. He 
tried repeatedly to learn more from his 
grandmother about the later fate of the 
poor boy and the princess; but the 
grandmother always lost her temper 
whenever he approached that subject, 
and stubbornly refused to satisfy his 
thirst for knowledge. Then he deter- 
mined to make explorations at his own 
risk ; for he knew it would be of no 
use asking his father. There must 
surely be more than one beautiful prin- 
cess in the world, thought he, and more 
than one Trold, too; and he knew a boy 
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who would not be afraid to meet any 
number of Trolds, for the sake of one 
beautiful princess. 

Few people ever came to Henjumhei, 
for it was very much out of the way, 
being far from the church-road, and 
the river was too swift to be crossed so 
far up. Farther down the current was 
not so strong, and there a skilful boat- 
man could row across without danger. 
Now and then a beggar would find his 
way up to the cottage, and, as these vis- 
its brought many bits of pleasant gossip 
and parish news, and, moreover, formed 
Gunhild’s only connection with the world 
outside, through the long dark winter, 
they were always gratefully accepted, 
and the visitor never went away unre- 
warded. Of course Thor never knew 
of what was going on in the valley, and 
every girl in the parish might have 
married, and every other man emigrat- 
ed, for all he cared. He had enough 
to do with his own affairs, he said, and 
so had his neighbor with his. This 
was a point of constant disagreement 
between Gunhild and her son; for she 
was naturally of a social disposition, and 
led this lonely life more from neces- 
sity than from choice. As for Gun- 
nar, he knew nothing about the people 
in the valley, and consequently felt no 
interest in them; but still he enjoyed 
the visits of the beggars as much as 
his grandmother ; he always looked 
upon them with a kind of reverential 
awe, and would not have been in the 
least surprised if he had seen their rags 
suddenly turn into gold and purple. 
The boy had lived so long in a world 
of his own imagination, and had had so 
very little to do with the world of real- 
ity, that he was not able to distinguish 
the one from the other. 


ane 
Tue GARDMAN FOLKS. 


Axsout a mile down the river, where 
the valley opens widely toward the 
fjord and the sunshine, lies Henjum, 
the largest estate within hundreds of 
miles. Atle Larsson Henjum is the 
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first man in the whole parish, and even 
the pastor himself pays him his regular 
visits after the Christmas and Easter 
offerings. In church he always takes 
the foremost seat, nearest the pulpit, 
and the pastor seldom commences his 
sermon before Atle is in his seat. On 
offering-days he is always the first man 
at the altar. Atle Henjum is only a 
peasant, but he is proud of being a 
peasant. “ My father and my father’s 
father, and again his father, as far back 
as Saga records, were peasants,” he 
would say, “so I do not see why I 
should wish to be anything else. ” Atle 
always likes to speak of his father and 
his father’s father, and he is sure 
never to think of doing anything which 
they have not done before him. It is 
because his father always had occupied 
the foremost seat in church that he 
feels bound to do it; as for himself, it 
makes no difference to him where he 
sits. Everybody who could remember 
Lars Atleson, Atle’s father, said that 
never had a son followed more closely 
in father’s footsteps than Atle did. As 
far back in time as memory goes, Atle’s 
ancestors had lived on Henjum, and 
their names had been alternately Lars 
Atleson and Atle Larsson ; consequent- 
ly, when Atle’s son was born, he would 
probably rather have drowned him than 
given him any other name than Lars. 

Henjum holds as commanding a 
position over the rest of the valley as 
its lord over his fellow-parishioners. 
The fresh-painted, red, two-story build- 
ing, with its tall chimneys and slated 
roof, looks very stately indeed on the 
gently sloping hillside, with the dark 
pine forest behind it and the light green 
meadows below. 

Atle Henjum owned a good deal 
more land than he could take care of 
himself; more than half of his estate 
he leased to his housemen, in lots 
large enough to hold a cottage and 
feed one or two cows. These house- 
men, of which Thor Henjumhei was 
one, paid the lease of their land by 
working a certain number of weeks on 
the “gard,” as they called the estate 
to which they and their lots belonged. 
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Atle himself was thus called the 
gardman, and his family the gardman 
folks. 

Atle’s father and father’s father had 
been hard workers, and so was Atle 
himself; and the houseman who ex- 
pected to remain long in his service 
must follow his example; next, he 
must have no will of his own, but 
do exactly as he was told, without 
saying one word for or against. To 
this last rule, however, there was one 
exception; Thor Henjumhei was a 
man of as few words as his master, but 
of all the housemen he was the only 
one who was allowed to speak his 
opinion, or, more, who was requested 
to do so. There was a singular kind of 
friendship between the two, founded on 
mutual respect. Atle knew well that 
Thor was as stiff and at bottom as 
proud as himself, and Thor had the 
same conviction with regard to Atle. 
Seldom was any new land broken, a 
fallow field sown, or a lumber bargain 


settled, before Thor’s opinion was 
heard. 
Atle Henjum had two children. 


Lars, the boy, was by two years the 
older ; he was of just the same age as 
Thor’s son, Gunnar. The daughter’s 
name was Gudrun. 

The Henjum estate stretched straight 
to the river, on either side of which 
was a boat-house, one belonging to 
Henjum, and the other to Rimul.  Ri- 
mul was a large and fine estate, though 
not quite as large as Henjum; the 
house was only one story, and did not 
look half as stately as the big Henjum 
building; but it had such a friendly 
and cheerful look about it, that nobody 
could help wishing to step in, when he 
chanced to pass by. Ingeborg Rimul 
herself was the stateliest woman you 
might see; indeed, she was not Atle 
Henjum’s sister for nothing. Atle had 
never had more than this one sister, 
and while she was at home he had al- 
ways been proud of her stately growth 
and fair appearance. Of course In- 
geborg had a suitor for every finger, 
while she was a maiden; but when 
anybody asked her why none of the 
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young lads found favor with her (and 
there were many mothers of promising 
sons who put that question to her), she 
always answered that she was in no 
hurry. Then one day a young man 
from the city came to visit the parson- 
age. He had studied for the ministry 
at the University of Christiania, wore a 
long silk tasselin his cap, and specta- 
cles on his nose. His name was Mr. 
Vogt. He had not been long in the 
valley before he discovered in church a 
girl with long golden hair and a pair of 
eyes which interested him exceedingly. 
Ingeborg received many invitations 
from the parsonage in those days, even 
so many that Atle began to suspect 
mischief, and forbade her going there 
altogether. Ingeborg of course dared 
not disobey her brother. She never 
went to the parsonage again while 
Mr. Vogt was there. But somebody 
thought he had seen a long silk tassel 
and a pair of bright blue eyes down 
on the shore late one dreamy summer 
evening ; and another, who thought he 
had seen more, was not sure but it 
was fair Ingeborg’s golden head he 
had recognized resting on Mr. Vogt’s 
bosom one moonlight night, under the 
great birch-tree by the river. Wheth- 
er true or not, sure it was that all 
the valley was talking about it; but 
strange to say, the last to hear it and 
the last to believe it was Atle Henjum. 
In fact, it made him so angry, when 
somebody congratulated him on_ his 
new brother-in-law, that no one from 
that day dared mention Vogt’s name in 
his presence. But Atle also had his 
eyes opened before long. For one day 
Mr. Vogt came marching up the hills 
to Henjum, and asked to see Atle. 
What passed between them no one 
ever knew: all that was known is 
that Mr. Vogt left the parsonage that 
very night, and went back to the city ; 
that Ingeborg, against her custom, did 
not appear either at church or any- 
where else for several weeks, and that 
the next time she did appear, people 
thought she looked a little paler, and 
carried her head somewhat higher than 
usual. Before the year passed she was 
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married to Sigurd Rimul, who was 
several years younger than herself. 
Atle made the wedding, and a grand 
wedding it was ; it lasted from Wednes- 
day till Monday; there was drinking 
and dancing, and both pastor and 
judge were invited. Never had a bride 
on this side of the mountains brought 
such a dowry ; there was wool and lin- 
en and silver enough to cover the road 
from the church to the bridal-house ; 
so she had every reason to feel happy, 
and, if she did not, it was not her fault, 
for she tried hard. Since that time 
Mr. Vogt was never seen, and seldom 
heard of in the valley. The parson 
told somebody who asked for him, 
that he had married a wealthy man’s 
daughter, and was settled as pastor of 
a large parish near the city. 

It was now about seven or eight win- 
ters since Ingeborg’s wedding ; if she 
had not known sorrows before, as in- 
deed she had, her married life did not 
begin with too bright a prospect. Si- 
gurd was a good husband; so every- 
body said, and no one was readier to 
praise him than his wife. People said, 
however, that Ingeborg still had every- 
thing her own way, and that Sigurd 
had “to dance to his wife’s pipe.” But 
if anybody had dared hint such thing 
in Sigurd’s presence, there is no know- 
ing what he might have done ; for kind 
and gentle as he was, the saying was, 
that he had one tender point, and when 
any one touched that he was wilder 
than a bear. Sigurd was proud of his 
wife ; he thought her the most beauti- 
ful and most perfect woman who ever 
lived; and he would not have been 
afraid to strike the king himself, if he 
had gainsaid him on that point. Still, 
there were those in the parish who 
were of a different opinion; for re- 
jected suitors are not apt to make very 
warm friends afterwards, and their 
mothers and sisters still less so. To 
Ingeborg it mattered little what people 
said; she carried her head as high after 
her wedding as she had done in her 
maiden days, and shook hands with the 
parishioners on Sundays after service 
as friendly as ever. Then something 
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happened which made a change in her 
life. 

Erick Skogstod had been one of 
Ingeborg’s warmest admirers. She 
had refused him twice, but still he did 
not despair. He was present at her 
wedding, and had been drunk even on 
the second day. The sixth winter af- 
ter, he invited Sigurd and Ingeborg to 
his own wedding. They both rode to 
church with the bridal party, but Inge- 
borg excused herself from coming in 
the evening; she could not leave her 
baby, she said ; so Sigurd went alone. 
The second night more than half of the 
guests were drunk, and even the bride- 
groom himself had clearly looked “a 
little too deep into the glass.” Sigurd 
was displeased. © He left the hot, noisy 
hall, where the din was almost deafen- 
ing, and went out into the yard to cool 
himself. The moon shone bright, and 
there was a clear frost. He had meant 
to steal away unnoticed, when the 
bridegroom and three or four guests 
met him in the yard and stopped him. 
“ Where is your wife?” asked Erick. 

“ She is at home.” 

“Why didn’t she come? Perhaps 
she thought herself too good to come 
to Erick Skogstod’s wedding.” 

“ She could not leave her baby,” re- 
plied Sigurd calmly, taking no notice 
of the latter remark. 

“Could not leave her baby, hey?” 
cried Erick ; “if she cannot leave her 
baby, then you may tell her from 
Erick Skogstod not to send her baby 
to a wedding alone another time.” And 
seizing Sigurd with both hands by the 
coat-collar, he thrust his face close up 
to his and burst into a wild laughter. 

“ What do you mean?” said Sigurd, 
releasing himself from Erick’s grasp. 

“JT mean that you are a baby, and 
that you had better go home and put 
on one of your wife’s petticoats, and 
not come here and mingle with men.” 
Erick was very much amused at his 
own taunts, and turned round to his 
attendants, laughing. They all laughed 
and looked scornfully at Sigurd. His 
arm trembled; he struggled hard to 
keep calm. 
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“You are afraid now, Sigurd Rimul,” 
cried the bridegroom, again seizing him 
by the collar. 

“ Never shall you see the day when 
Sigurd Rimul is afraid.” A heavy blow 
sent Erick headlong to the ground ; 
fora moment he lay silent and moved 
not a finger; then with a fearful yell 
he bounded to his feet, lifted his huge 
fist, and rushed furiously against his 
opponent; but Sigurd was prepared, 
and warded off the blow with his 
arm. Erick foamed with rage ; he felt 
for his knife, but fortunately it was 
gone, or that night must have been a 
bloody one. Then with both arms he 
caught his guest round the waist, and 
tried to throw him. The other strug- 
gled to free himself ; but before he 
succeeded, Erick had tripped him, and 
his head struck heavily against the 
frozen ground, with Erick’s large body 
upon it. Erick rose and looked at 
Sigurd: Sigurd did not rise. 

It was about midnight. Ingeborg 
was sitting up with her sick child; 
she heard a noise in the hall, laid the 
child on the bed, and opened the door. 
Four men came into the room, bear- 
ing something between them. They 
laid her husband upon the bed. “ Al- 
mighty God, what have you done with 
him ?” she shrieked. 

“ He quarrelled with Erick Skog- 
stod and got the worst of it,” said one 
of the men. 

Sigurd was never himself again. 
The doctor said that he had received 
a severe shock of the brain. He was 
like a child, and hardly knew anybody. 
A year after he died, and before long 
the oldest child followed him. 

Four winters had passed since Inge- 
borg buried her husband; still she was 
the same stately woman to look at, and 
people saw little change in her. Now 
she lived as a rich widow on a large 
estate, and again people began to whis- 
per of suitors and wooing. But they 
soon ceased, for the widow of Rimul 
was not backward in showing the lads 
in the valley that she had not changed 
her mind since her maiden days. 

Ragnhild Rimul, Ingeborg’s daugh- 
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ter, was fairer than spring. If Inge- 
borg’s hair had been fair and golden, 
her daughter’s was fairer still; if Inge- 
borg’s eyes had been deep and blue, 
Ragnhild’s were deeper and bluer. 
The young birch is light and slender ; 
and when by chance it grows alone in 
the dark, heavy pine forest, it looks 
lighter and more slender. Ragnhild 
was a birch in the pine forest. Spring 
and sunshine were always about her. 

The sitting-room at Rimul was large 
and light. The windows looked east 
and south, and the floor was always 
strewn with fresh juniper-needles. In 
the corner between the windows was a 
little book-shelf with a heavy silver- 
clasped Bible, a few hymn-books, and a 
“ house-postille,” or a book of daily de- 
votions. Under the book-shelf was 
what Ragnhild called her corner, where 
she had her little chair, and kept her 
shells, pieces of broken china, and oth- 
er precious things. There was no 
stove in the room, but an open hearth, 
before which stood a large arm-chair, 
which in former times had belonged to 
Sigurd’s father and grandfather, and 
had been standing there ever since. 
The room had a ceiling of unpainted 
planks, and the timber walls still re- 
tained the pleasant color of fresh-hewn 
pine beams. A door led from the sit- 
ting-room into the chamber where In- 
geborg and her daughter slept. In 
another building across the yard were 
the barns, the stables, and the servant- 
hall. The maids slept in the cow-stable 
which almost rivalled the dwelling- 
house in comfort and neatness. Be- 
hind the buildings the land rose more 
abruptly toward the mountains, but the 
slope was overgrown with thick-leaved 
groves, whose light foliage gradually 
shaded into the dark pine forest above. 
The fields of Rimul reached from the 
mansion down to where the river joined 
the fjord. 

Sunshine had always been scarce 
there in the valley; Rimul, however, 
had the advantage of all other places, 
for the sun always came first there and 
lingered longest. Thus it had sun 
both within and without. 
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Op Gunhild had been a good singer 
in her time; indeed, she had quite a 
fine voice even now, perhaps a little 
husky at times and rather low for a 
woman. But Thor and Gunnar, at 
least, both thought it wonderfully me- 
lodious, and there is no doubt but it 
was remarkably well adapted to the 
wild and dolefullays it was her wont 
to sing. 

One winter night the fire burnt 
cheerfully on the hearth, and they were 
all gathered round it as usual; Thor 
smoking, and working at his spoons 
and boxes, Gunnar eagerly listening to 
his grandmother’s stories. 

“Sing, now, grandmother,” demand- 
ed the boy, as a marvellous Trold- 
story had just been finished. 

“Very well. What do you want ?” 
For grandmother was always ready to 
sing. 

‘ Something about the Hulder.” And 
she sang of a young man who lay down 
in the woods to sleep, but could not 
sleep for the strange voices he heard 
from flower and river and mountain; 
then over them all stole the sad, joyful 
yearning tones of the Hulder’s loor ; 
and anon he beheld a beautiful maiden 
in scarlet boddice and golden hair, who 
fled before him night and day through 
the forest, till he heard the sound of 
the Sabbath-bell. He whispered the 
name of Christ : = 


“‘ Then saw I the form of the maiden fair 
Vanish as mist in the morning air. 


“ With the last toll of the Sabbath-bell 
Gone was the maiden and broken the spell. 


«© young lads and maidens, beware, beware, 
In the darksome woods, 
‘The treacherous Hulder is playing there 
In the darksome woods,” 

After running through some wild 
mournful notes, Gunhild’s voice gradu- 
ally sank into a low, inarticulate mur- 
mur. Thor’s box was no nearer done 
than when the song commenced, and 
his pipe had gone out. Gunnar’s eyes 
rested dreamily in the fire. For a 
while they all sat in silence. Gunhild 
was the first to speak. 
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“ What are you staring at, child?” 
said she. 

Gunnar did not hear. 

“What are you looking for in the 
fire, child ?”’ repeated the grandmother 
a little louder. Gunnar seemed to 
wake up as from some beautiful dream, 
which he tried to keep, but could not. 

“ Why, grandmother, what did you 
do that for?” said he, slowly and re- 
luctantly turning his eyes from the 
flickering flames. 

“ Do what, child ?” asked his grand- 
mother, half frightened at the strange 
look in his eyes. 

“You scared her away,” said he 
gloomily. 

“ Scared whom away?” 

“The Hulder with scarlet bodice 
and golden hair.” 

“Bless you, child! Whatever you 
do, don’t look at me in that way. 
Come, let the Hulder alone, and let us 
talk about something else.” 

“‘ Another story ?” 

“ As you please, another story.” 

But Gunhild knew very little about 
other things than Necks, Hulders, and 
fairies, and before long she was deep 
in another legend of the same nature. 
This was what she told : — 

“ He who is sorrowful knows Necken, 
and Necken knows him best who is 
sorrowful. When the heart is light, 
the ear is dull; but when the eye is 
dimmed by the hidden tear, then the 
soul is in the ear, and it can hear voices 
in the forest and sea which are dumb 
to the light-hearted. I remember the 
day when old Gunnar first told me 
that I was fair, and said his heart 
and his cottage would always have a 
place for me. I was gay and happy 
then; my heart danced in my bosom, 
and my feet beat the time on the 
ground. I went to the old cataract. 
It cared little for my joy; it looked 
cold and dreary. 

“Two years from that day the church- 
bells tolled over my first-born. My 
heart was heavy, and my eye so hot 
that it burned the tear before it could 
reach the eyelid. Again I sat on 
Necken’s stone at the cataract, and 
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from the waters arose strange music, 
sad but sweet and healing, like the mild 
shower after the scorching heat. Then 
the tears started and I wept, and the 
music wept too; we wept together, and 
neither of us knew who stopped first. 
Since then I have always loved the old 
cataract ; for now I know that it was 
true, as the legend says, that Neck- 
en plays his harp there amid the roar 
of the waters. And Necken knows 
sorrow; he loved, but he loved in vain. 

“ Love is like fire, cnild ; love is like 
fire. Wounds of fire are hard to heal; 
harder still are those of love. Necken 
loved a mortal maiden; fair was she like 
the morning, but fickle as the sea-wind. 
It was a midsummer morning he saw 
her last, and midsummer night she had 
promised to wed him. Midsummer 
night came, but she came not. It is 
said to be years and years ago; but 
still the midsummer night has never 
missed him, as he raises his head above 
the water, looking for his bride, when 
the midnight hour strikes. Strange- 
ly, then, do the mournful chords trem- 
ble through the forests in the lonely 
night; for he calls his bride. If 
they ever reached her ear, no one 
knows ; but that lad or that maiden, 
who comes to the cataract at the mid- 
night hour, will hear the luring music, 
and he who loves in truth and loves 
in sorrow will never go away un- 
comforted. Many a fair maiden has 
spoken there the desire of her heart, 
and has been heard; many a rejected 
wooer came there with a heart throb- 
bing with love and heavy with sorrow ; 
he has called for help and help he has 
found, if he was worthy thereof. For 
Necken knows the heart of man; he 
rewards him who is worthy of reward, 
and punishes him who deserves pun- 
ishment. Many a lad woos a maiden, 
but loves her gold. Such also have 
sought the cataract at the midnight 
hour; they have never since been 
seen, for they never returned. An in- 
visible arm has hurled them down into 
the whirling pools, and their cries have 
been heard from afar, as they were 
seized by the seething rapids. 
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“Long ago, when my forehead was 
smooth like the fjord in the summer 
morning, when my cheek was as fresh 
as the early dawn, and my hair like a 
wheat-field in September, then I knew 
a lad whom no one will forget who 
had ever seen him; and that lad was 
Saemund of Fagerlien. Never eagle, 
however high its flight, was safe from 
his arrow; never bear made his den 
too deep for him to find it; never a 
beam was built beyond the reach of his 
heel. 

“ Saemund’s father was a houseman; 
had no farm for his son, no silver 
spoons or costly linen. But if you 
wanted to see sport, you ought to have 
gone to the dance, when Saemund was 
there. Never that girl lived, gardman’s 
or houseman’s daughter, who did not 
feel her heart leap in her bosom, when 
he offered to lead her in the lusty 
spring-dance. He never challenged a 
man to fight but too late that man re- 
pented who offered him a challenge. 

“ The sun shone on many fair maid- 
ens in those days; but strength is fail- 
ing now, and beauty is fading, and 
the maidens nowadays are not like 
those who lived before them. But 
even then no lad who had cast his 
eyes on Margit of Elgerfold would 
wish to look at another maiden. For 
when she was present, all others faded, 
like a cluster of pines when a white 
birch sprouts in the midst of them. 
Thorkild of Elgerfold was at that time 
surely the proudest, and, likely enough, 
also among the richest in the parish. 
He had no other child than Margit, 
and there was no lad in the valley 
he thought good enough for her. 

I have often heard old and truthful 
people say, that there were more wooers 
in one week at Elgerfold in those days 
than all the other maidens of the valle 
saw all the year round. Old Thorkild, 
Margit’s father, did not fancy that woo- 
ing-business ; but Margit had always 
been used to have her own way; so 
it was just as well to say nothing about 
it. 

“Then came winter, and with winter 
came gay feasts, weddings, and merry 
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dancing-parties. Of course Margit 
was there, and as for Saemund, no 
wedding or party was complete without 
him; they might as well have failed to 
ask the bridegroom. But people would 
say, that during that winter he led 
Margit of Elgerfold in the dance per- 
haps a little oftener than was agreea- 
ble to old Thorkild, her father. He 
was only a houseman’s son, you know, 
and she was a rich man’s daughter. 
And if you did not try to shut your 
eyes, you could not help noticing that 
Margit’s sparkling eyes never shone as 
brightly as when Saemund asked her 
to dance, and the smile on her lips 
never was sweeter and happier than 
when she rested on his arm. 

“ When winter was over, Margit went 
to the saeter * with the cattle; the sae- 
ter-road was quite fashionable that 
summer; probably it was more fre- 
quented than even the highway. And 
a gay time they had up there; for 
there was hardly a lad, gardman’s or 
houseman’s son, who did not visit the 
saeter of Elgerfold, and especially on 
Saturday eves, when scores of young 
men would chance to meet on the sae- 
ter green. The girls from the neigh- 
boring saeters would be sent for, and 
the night would be sure to end witha 
whirling spring-dance. But one was 
missed in the number of Margit’s vis- 
itors, and that happened to be he who 
would have been most welcome. Sae- 
mund had shouldered his gun and 
spent the long summer days hunting. 
He had never been at the saeter of EI- 
gerfold; and as there were no parties 
at that season, he and Margit hardly 
ever saw each other. 

“People were busy talking at that 
time, as people always are. Why did 
Margit, said they, before summer was 
over, dismiss every one of her suitors, 
even the sons of the mightiest men in 
the parish? Of course, because she 
had taken it into her foolish head, that 

* Saeter is a place in the mountains where the 
Norwegian peasants spend their summers, pasturing 
their cattle. In the interior districts the whole fam- 
ily generally goes to the saeter, while in the lower 


valleys they send only their daughters and one or 
more maid-servants. 
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she wanted somebody who did not want 
her, and the only one who did not seem 
to want her was Saemund of Fager- 
lien. Now parish talk is not alto- 
gether to be trusted, but neither is it 
altogether to be disbelieved ; for there 
always is some truth at the bottom, 
and the end showed that this was not 
gathered altogether from the air * either, 
as the saying is. Margit had gold, and 
she had beauty; but for all that she 
was but a weak woman, and what wo- 
man’s heart could resist those bottom- 
less eyes of Saemund’s? Surely, Mar- 
git had soon found that she could not. 
So she thought the matter over, until 
at last she discovered that there was 
hardly one thought in her soul which 
was not already his. But what should 
she do? ‘Here at home he will 
never come to see me,’ said she to 
herself, ‘ for he knows father would not 
like it. I had better go to the saeter, 
and have the boys come to visit me 
there ; then, when all the rest go, he 
will hardly be the only one to stay 
away.’ But summer came and went, 
and saeter-time was nearly gone. Yet 
he had not come. ‘This will not do,’ 
thought Margit; ‘perhaps he imag- 
ines I intend to marry some one of the 
gardmans’ lads, since they come here 
so often.’ And she dismissed them all. 
Now he must surely come. But au- 
tumn came, and the fall storms, the 
messengers of winter, swept through 
the valley and stripped the forest of its 
beauty. Yet he had not come. It was 
cold on the saeter then, and thick 
clouds in the east foreboded snow. 
Then old Thorkild himself went to the 
saeter, and wanted to know why his 
daughter had not come home with the 
cattle long ago. It certainly was mad- 
ness to stay in the mountains now, so 
late in the season, when the hoar frost 
covered the fields and the pasture was 
nearly frozen. Perhaps the hoar frost 
had touched Margit’s cheeks too, for 
the spring-like roses were fading fast, 
and the paleness of winter was taking 

* A common expression in Norway for something 


that seems to have originated without any apparent 
cause or foundation. 
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their place. ‘She has caught a bad 
cold,’ said her father; ‘she stayed too 
late in the mountains.’ 

“ People seldom saw Saemund that 
summer. All they knew was that he 
was in the highlands hunting. Now 
and then he would appear in the 
valley at the office of the judge with 
two or three bear-skins, and receive his 
premiums. Nobody could understand 
why he did not go to the Elgerfold sae- 
ter, like all the other lads ; for there 
was no doubt he would be welcome. 
But Saemund himself well knew why 
he stayed away. If he had not felt 
that Margit of Elgerfold was dearer to 
him than he even liked to own to him- 
self, he might perhaps have seen her 
oftener. It is only a foolish fancy, 
thought he, at first ; when summer 
comes it will pass away. But summer 
came, and Saemund found that his fool- 
ish fancy was getting the better of him. 
He did not know what to make of 
himself. How could he, a low-born 
houseman’s son, have the boldness to 
love the fairest and richest heiress in 
all the valley? How could he ever ex- 
pect to marry her? The thought was 
enough to drive him mad. 

“Winter came, and Margit was wait- 
ing still. Winter went; Saemund had 
not yet come. Spring dawned, the 
forest was budding, and midsummer 
drew near. 

“There is no other way,’ thought 
Margit, as she sat in her garret-win- 
dow and saw the silence of the mid- 
summer night stealing over the fjord, 
the river, and the distant forests. Even 
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the roaring of the cataract sounded 
half smothered and faint. ‘There is 
no other way,’ repeated she. ‘1 will 
try, and if I am wrong — well, if I 
am wrong, then may God be merciful 
to me.’ She went to the door of her 
father’s room and listened; he slept. 
She wavered no longer. The cataract 
was not far away; soon she was there. 
The doleful cry of an owl was the first 
sound to break the silence; she 
stopped and shuddered, for the owl is 
a prophet of evil. Then an anxious 
hush stole through the forest, and in 
another moment the silence was 
breathless ; Margit listened ; she heard 
but the beating of her own heart, then 
something like a strange whispering 
hum below, overhead, and all around 
her. She felt that it was the midnight 
hour coming. It seemed to her that 
she was moving, but she knew not 
whither her feet carried her. When 
her sight cleared, she found herself at 
the edge of the cataract. There she 
knelt down. 

«¢Necken,’ prayed she, ‘hear me, 
oh hear me! Margit’s heart is full of 
sorrow, and none but thou canst help 
her. Long has she loved Saemund, 
long has she waited, but he would not 
come.” ‘ Margit, he has come,’ whis- 
pered a well-known voice in her ear, 
and Margit sank in Saemund’s arms. 
Long had she waited, at last he had 
come; and as their hearts and their 
lips met, they heard and they felt the 
sounds of wonderful harmony. It was 
the tones of Necken’s harp. Both had 
sought and both had found him.” 

Hialmar Hiorth Boyesen. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1800. 


, | ‘HAT product of the human intel- « most discouraging monotony of inno- 


lect which we denominate the 
Campaign Lie, though it did not origi- 
nate in the United States, has here 
attained a development unknown in 
other lands. It is the destiny of 
America to try all experiments and 
exhaust all follies. In the short space 
of seventy-seven years, we have ex- 
hausted the efficiency of falsehood ut- 
tered to keep a man out of office. The 
fact is not to our credit, indeed; for 
we must have lied to an immeasurable 
extent before the printed word of man, 
during six whole months of every 
fourth year, could have lost so much of 
its natural power to affect human be- 
lief. Still less is it for our good; 
since Campaign Truths, however im- 
portant they may be, are equally inef- 
fectual. Soon after the publication of 
a certain ponderous work, called the 
Life of Andrew Jackson, one of the 
original Jackson men of Pennsylva- 
nia met the author in the street, 
and said in substance, “I am aston- 
ished to find how little I knew of a 
man whose battles I fought for twelve 
years. I heard all those stories of 
his quarrels and violence; but I sup- 
posed, OF COURSE, they were Cam- 
paign Lies!” 

Thomas Jefferson, who began so 
many things in the early career of the 
United States, was the first object 
upon whom the Campaign Liar tried 
his unpractised talents. The art, in- 
deed, may be said to have been intro- 
duced in 1796 to prevent his election 
to the Presidency ; but it was in 1800 
that it was clearly developed into a 
distinct species of falsehood. And, it 
must be confessed, that, even amid the 
heat of the election of 1800, the Cam- 
paign Liar was hard put to it, and did 
not succeed in originating that variety 
and reckless extravagance of calumny 
which has crowned his efforts since. 
Jefferson’s life presented to his view a 


cent and beneficial actions, —twenty- 
five years of laborious and unrecom- 
pensed public service, relieved by the 
violin, science, invention, agriculture, 
the education of his nephews, and the 
love of his daughters. A life so ex- 
ceptionally blameless did not give fair 
scope to talent; since a falsehood, to 
have its full and lasting effect, must 
contain a fraction of a grain of truth. 
Still, the Campaign Liar of 1800 did 
very well for a beginner. 

He was able, of course, to prove that 
Mr. Jefferson “ hated the Constitution,” 
had hated it from the beginning, and 
was “ pledged to subvert it.” The no- 
ble Marcellus of New York (Hamilton, 
apparently) writing in Noah Webster’s 
new paper, the Commercial Advertiser, 
soared into prophecy, and was thus en- 
abled to describe with precision the 
methods which Mr. Jefferson would 
employ in effecting his fell purpose. 
He would begin by turning every Fed- 
eralist out of office, down to the re- 
motest postmaster. Then, he would 
“tumble the financial system of the 
country into ruin at one stroke”; which 
would of necessity stop all payments 
of interest on the public debt, and 
bring on “universal bankruptcy and 
beggary.” Next, he would dismantle 
the navy, and thus give such free 
course to privateering, that “every 
vessel which floated from our shores 
would be plundered or captured.” 
And, since every source of revenue 
would be dried up, the government 
would no longer be able to pay the 
pensions of the scarred veterans of the 
Revolution, who would be seen “starv- 
ing in the streets, or living on the cold 
and precarious supplies of charity.” 
Soon, the unpaid officers of the govern- 
ment would resign, and “ counterfeiting 
would be practised with impunity.” In 
short, good people, the election of Jef- 
ferson will be the signal for Pandora to 
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open her box, and emfzy it upon your 
heads. 

The Campaign Liar mounted the 
pulpit. In the guise of the Reverend 
Cotton Mather Smith, of Connecticut, 
he stated that Mr. Jefferson had gained 
his estate by robbery and fraud; yea, 
even by robbing a widow and father- 
less children of ten thousand pounds, 
intrusted to him by the dead father’s 
will. ‘ All of this can be proved,” said 
the Reverend Campaigner. Some of 
the falsehoods were curiously remote 
from the truth. “He despises me- 
chanics,” said a Philadelphia para- 
graphist of a man who doted on a well- 
skilled, conscientious workman. ‘“ He 
despises mechanics, and owns two 
hundred and fifty of them,” remarked 
this writer. That Monticello swarmed 
with yellow Jeffersons was the natural 
conjecture of a party who recognized 
as their chief the paramour ofa Rey- 
nolds. “Mr. Jefferson’s Congo Ha- 
rem” was a party cry. There were al- 
lusions to a certain “Dusky Sally,” 
otherwise Sally Henings, whose chil- 
dren were said to resemble the master 
of Monticello in their features and the 
color of their hair. In this particular 
Campaign Lie there was just that frac- 
tional portion of truth which was ne- 
cessary to preserve it fresh and vigorous 
to this day. There is even a respecta- 
ble Madison Henings now living in 
Ohio who supposes that Thomas Jef- 
ferson was his father. Mr. Henings 
has been misinformed. The record of 
Mr. Jefferson’s every day and hour, 
contained in his pocket memorandum 
books, compared with the record of his 
slave’s birth, proves the impossibility 
of his having been the father of Madi- 
son Henings. So I am informed by 
Mr. Randall, who examined the records 
in the possession of the family. The 
father of those children was a near re- 
lation of the Jeffersons, who need not 
be named. 

Perhaps I may, in view of recent and 
threatened publications, copy a few 
words from Mr. Randall’s interesting 
letter on this subject. They will be 
valued by those who believe that chas- 
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tity in man is as precious a treasure as 
chastity in woman, and not less essen- 
tial to the happiness, independence, and 
dignity of his existence : — 

« Colonel Randolph (grandson of Mr. 
Jefferson) informed me (at Monticello) 
that there was not a shadow of suspi- 
cion that Mr. Jefferson, in this or any 
other instance, had any such intimacy 
with his female slaves. At the period 
when these children were born, Colonel 
Randolph had charge of Monticello. 
He gave all the general directions, and 
gave out all their clothes to the slaves. 
He said Sally Henings was treated and 
dressed just like the rest. He said 
Mr. Jefferson never locked the door of 
his room by day, and that he, Colonel 
Randolph, slept within sound of his 
breathing at night. He said he had 
never seen a motion or a look or a cir- 
cumstance which led him to suspect, 
for an instant, that there was a particle 
more of familiarity between Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Sally Henings than between 
him and the most repulsive servant in 
the establishment, and that no person 
living at Monticello ever dreamed of 
such a thing. Colonel Randolph said 
that he had spent a good share of his” 
life closely about Mr. Jefferson, —at 
home and on his journeys, in all sorts of 
circumstances, — and he believed him 
to be as chaste and pure, ‘as immacu- 
late aman as ever God created.” Mr. 
Jefferson’s eldest daughter, Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Randolph, took the Dusky Sally 
stories much to heart. But she spoke 
to her sons only once on the sub- 
ject. Not long before her death, she 
called two of them to her, — the Colo- 
nel, and George Wythe Randolph. 
She asked the Colonel if he remem- 
bered when Henings (the slave who 
most resembled Mr. Jefferson) was 
born. He turned to the book contain- 
ing the list of slaves, and found that he 
was born at the time supposed by Mrs. 
Randolph. She then directed her son’s 
attention to the fact that Mr. Jefferson 
and Sally Henings could not have 
met, were far distant from each other, 
for fifteen months prior to the birth. 
She bade her sons remember this fact, . 
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and always defend the character of 
their grandfather. It so happened, 
when I was examining an old account- 
book of Mr. Jefferson’s, I came Zop on 
the original entry of this slave’s birth ; 
and I was then able, from well-known 
circumstances, to prove the fifteen 
months’ separation... . I could give 
fifty more facts, if there were any need 
of it, to show Mr. Jefferson’s innocence 
of this and all similar offences against 
propriety.” 

So much for this poor Campaign Lie, 
which has been current in the world 
for seventy-three years, and will, doubt- 
less, walk the earth as long as weak 
mortals need high examples of folly to 
keep them on endurable terms with 
themselves. 

Religion, for the first and last time, 
was an important element in the politi- 
cal strife of 1800. There was not a 
pin to choose between the heterodoxy 
of the two candidates; and, indeed, 
Mr. Adams was sometimes, in his fa- 
miliar letters, more pronounced in his 
dissent from established beliefs than 
Jefferson. Neither of these Christians 
perceived, as clearly as we now do, the 
absolute necessity to unreasoning men 
of that husk of fiction in which vital 
truth is usually enclosed; nor what a 
vast, indispensable service the Past 
renders the ignorant man in supplying 
fictions for his acceptance less degrad- 
ing than those which he could invent 
for himself. Mr. Adams, however, was 
by far the more impatient of the two 
with popular creeds, as he shows in 
many a comic outburst of robust and 
boisterous contempt. He protested 
his utter inability to comprehend that 
side of human nature which made peo- 
ple object to paying a pittance for his 
new navy-yards, and eager to throw 
away their money upon such structures 
as St. Paul’s in London and St. Peter’s 
at Rome. As for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he greatly surpassed Jefferson 
in his aversion to it. He scolded Jef- 
ferson for bringing over European pro- 
fessors, because they were “all infect- 
ed with Episcopal and Presbyterian 
creeds,” and “all believed that that 
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great Principle, which has produced 
this boundless universe, Newton’s uni- 
verse and Herschel’s universe, came 
down to this little ball, to be spit upon 
by Jews.” Mr. Adams’s opinion was, 
that “until this awful blasphemy was 
got rid of, there will never be any lib- 
eral science in this world.” 

And yet #e escaped anathema. Mr. 
Jefferson, on the contrary, was de- 
nounced by the pious and moral 
Hamilton as “an atheist.” The great 
preacher of that day in New York was 
Dr. John Mason, an ardent politician, 
as patriotic and well-intentioned a gen- 
tleman as then lived. He evolved from 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia the ap- 
palling truth, that the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency did not believe 
in a universal deluge! He sounded the 
alarm. A few weeks before the elec- 
tion, he published a pamphlet entitled 
The Voice of Warning to Christians 
on the ensuing Election ; in which he 
reviewed the Notes, and inferred, from 
passages quoted, that the author was 
“a profane philosopher and an infidel.” 
“Christians!” he exclaimed, “it is 
thus that a man, whom you are ex- 
pected to elevate to the chief magis- 
tracy, insults yourselves and your Bi- 
ble!” An interesting character was 
this Dr. Mason, if we may believe the 
anecdotes still told of him by old in- 
habitants of New York. What a scene 
must that have been when he paused, 
in the midst of one of his rousing Fast- 
Day sermons, and, raising his eyes and 
hands to Heaven, burst into impas- 
sioned supplication: “Send us, if 
Thou wilt, murrain upon our cattle, a 
famine upon our land, cleanness of 
teeth in our borders; send us _pesti- 
lence to waste our cities ; send us, if it 
please Thee, the sword to bathe itself 
in the blood of our sons ; but spare us, 
Lord God Most Merciful, spare us that 
curse, — most dreadful of all curses, — 
an alliance with Napoleon Bonaparte !”” 
An eye-witness reports that, as the 
preacher uttered these words, with all 
the energy of frantic apprehension, the 
blood gushed from his nostrils. He 
put his handkerchief to his face with- 
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out knowing what he did, and, in- 
stantly resuming his gesture, held the 
bloody handkerchief aloft, as if it were 
the symbol of the horrors he foretold. 
To such a point, in those simple old 
days, could campaign falsehood mad- 
den able and good men! 

The orthodox clergy were not averse, 
then, it appears, to “ politics in the pul- 
pit.” Our historical collections yield 
many proofs of it in the form of pam- 
phlets and sermons of the year 1800. It 
cheers the mind of the inquirer, in his 
dusty rummaging, to measure the stride 
the public mind has taken in less than 
three quarters ofa century. ‘‘ Hold!” 
cries one vigorous lay sermonizer 
(Claims of Thomas Jefferson to the 
Presidency examined at the Bar of 
Christianity), —‘‘ hold! The blameless 
deportment of this man has been the 
theme of encomium. He is chaste, 
temperate, hospitable, affectionate, and 
frank.” But, he is no Christian! He 
does not believe in the deluge. He 
does not go to church. “ Shall Thom- 
as Jefferson,” asks this writer, “who 
denies the truth of Christianity, and 
avows the pernicious folly of all relig- 
ion, be your governor?” 

One writer proves his case thus: 
1. The French Revolution was a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Christian re- 
ligion ; 2. Thomas Jefferson avowed a 
cordial sympathy with the French Rev- 
olution; 3. Therefore, Thomas Jeffer- 
son aims at the destruction of the 
Christian religion. To this reasoning 
facts were added. Mr. Jefferson, fear- 
ing to trust the post-office, had written 
a letter 7 Latin to an infidel author, 
approving his work and urging him to 
print it. Then look at his friends ! 
Are they not “deists, atheists, and in- 
fidels””? Did not General Dearborn, 
one of his active supporters, while 
travelling to Washington in a public 
stage, say, that “so long as our temples 
stood, we could not hope for good or- 
der or good government”? The same 
Dearborn, passing a church in Con- 
necticut, pointed at it, and scornfully 
exclaimed, “ Look at that painted nuis- 
ance!” But the most popular and 
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often-repeated anecdote of this nature, 
which the contest elicited, was the fol- 
lowing: “When the late Rev. Dr. 
John B. Smith resided in Virginia, the 
famous Mazzei happened one night to 
be his guest. Dr. Smith having, as 
usual, assembled his family for their 
evening devotions, the circumstance 
occasioned some discourse on religion, 
in which the Italian made no secret of 
his infidel principles. In the course 
of conversation, he remarked to Dr. 
Smith, ‘Why, your great philosopher 
and statesman, Mr. Jefferson, is rather 
further gone in infidelity than I am’; 
and related, in confirmation, the fol- 
lowing anecdote. That as he was once 
riding with Mr. Jefferson, he expressed 
his ‘surprise that the people of this 
country take no better care of their 
public buildings.’ ‘What buildings ?’ 
exclaimed Mr. Jefferson. ‘Is not that 
a church?’ replied he, pointing to a 
decayed edifice. ‘Yes,’ answered Mr. 
Jefferson. ‘I am astonished,’ said 
the other, ‘that they permit it to be in 
so tuinous a condition.’ ‘/¢ zs good 
enough, rejoined Mr. Jefferson, ‘/or 
him that was born in a manger {? 
Such a contemptuous fling at the 
blessed Jesus could issue from the 
lips of no other than a deadly foe to 
his name and his cause.” 

This story had the greater effect 
from the constant repetition of the un- 
lucky passage of Jefferson’s letter to 
Mazzei upon the Samsons and Solo- 
mons who had gone over to the Eng- 
lish side of American politics. Fifty 
versions of it could easily be collected 
even at this Jate day, but the one just 
given’ appezrs to be the original. It is 
startling to discover, while turning 
over the campaign litter of 1800, that, 
in the height and hurly-burly of the 
strife, there was spread abroad, all over 
the land, a report of Mr. Jefferson’s 
sudden death, which it required several 
days to correct, even in the Atlantic 
cities. It was first printed in the 
Baltimore American. “I discharge my 
duty,” said the gentleman who brought 
the news from Virginia, “in giving this 
information as I received it; but may 
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that God, who directed the pen and in- 
spired the heart of the author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, 
procrastinate, if but fora short time, so 
severe a punishment from a Jand which 
heretofore has received more than a 
common share of his blessings !” 

It is not clear, upon the first view of 
the subject, why Jefferson should have 
been singled out for reprobation on 
account of a heterodoxy in which so 
many of the great among his compeers 
shared. He attributed it himself to 
the conspicuous part he had taken in 
the separation of Church and State in 
Virginia ; a policy which the clergy op- 
posed with vehemence, in each State, 
until, in 1834, the divorce was complete 
and universal by the act of Massachu- 
setts. Readers of Dr. Lyman Beech- 
er’s Autobiography remember how 
earnestly that genial hunter before the 
Lord fought the severance in Connecti- 
cut. Some of the clergy, Jefferson 
thought, cherished hopes of undoing 
the work done in Virginia and other 
States through Madison, Wythe, and 
himself. But, said he, “the return- 
ing good sense of our country threatens 
abortion to their hopes, and they be- 
lieve that any portion of power confided 
to me will be exerted in opposition to 
their schemes. And they believe right- 
ly; for I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

He avoided, on principle, that line 
of conduct, so familiar to public men of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth rank, which 
Mark Twain has recently called “ cur- 
rying favor with the religious element.” 
While he was most careful not to utter 
a word, in the hearing of young or 
unformed persons, even in his own 
family, calculated to disturb their faith, 
he was equally strenuous in maintain- 
ing his 7zgfz to liberty both of thought 
and utterance. Thus, at a time when 
the word “ Unitarian” was only less 
opprobrious than infidel, and he was a 
candidate for the Presidency, he went 
to a church of that denomination at 
Philadelphia, in which, as he says, “Dr. 
Priestley officiated to numerous audi- 
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ences.” ‘TI never will,” he once wrote, 
“by any word or act, bow. to the shrine 
of intolerance or admit a right of in- 
quiry into the religious opinions of oth- 
ers. On the contrary, we are bound, 
you, I, and every one, to make com- 
mon cause, even with error itself, to 
maintain the common right of freedom 
of conscience. We ought, with one 
heart and one hand, to hew down the 
daring and dangerous efforts of those 
who would seduce the public opinion 
to substitute itself into that tyranny 
over religious faith which the laws have 
so justly abdicated. For this reason, 
were my opinions up to the standard 
of those who arrogate the right of 
questioning them, I would not coun- 
tenance that arrogance by descending 
to an explanation.” 

It strengthened Jefferson’s faith in 
republican institutions, that his coun- 
trymen rose superior to religious prej- 
udices in 1800, and gave their votes 
very nearly as they would if the re- 
ligious question had not been raised. 
Tradition reports, that when the news 
of his election reached New England, 
some old ladies, in wild consternation, 
hung their Bibles down the well in 
the butter-cooler. But, in truth, the 
creed of Jefferson is, and long has 
been, the real creed of the people of 
the United States. They know, in 
their hearts, whatever form of words 
they may habitually use, that Chris- 
tianity is a /fe, not a belief ; a principle 
of conduct, not a theory of the universe. 
“T am a Christian,” wrote Jefferson, 
“in the only sense in which Jesus 
wished any one to be; sincerely at- 
tached to his doctrines in preference to 
all others.” One evening, in Wash- 
ington, having, for a wonder, a little 
leisure, he took two cheap copies of 
the New Testament, procured for the 
purpose, and cut from them the words 
of Jesus, and such other passages of 
the evangelists as are in closest ac- 
cord with them. These he pasted ina 
little book, and entitled it, The Phi- 
losophy of Jesus extracted from the 
Text of the Evangelists. Two even- 
ings were employed in this interesting 
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work ; and when it was done, he con- 
templated it with rapturous satisfaction. 
The words of Jesus, he thought, were 
“as distinguishable from the matter in 
which they are embedded as diamonds 
in dunghills. A more precious morsel 
of ethics was never seen.” 

The peculiar result of the election of 
1800 is familiar to most readers: Jeffer- 
son, 73; Burr, 73; Adams, 65; C..C. 
Pinckney, 64; Jay, 1. Again Hamil- 
ton’s preposterous device of the electo- 
ral college brought trouble and peril 
upon the country ; for the Federalists, 
as soon as the tie was known, made haste 
to fill up the measure of their errors by 
intriguing to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple, and make Burr President instead 
of Jefferson. I need not repeat the 
shameful- story. For many days, dur- 
ing which the House of Representa- 
tives balloted twenty-nine times, the 
country was excited and alarmed ; and 
nothing averted civil commotion but 
the wise and resolute conduct of the 
Republican candidates. At Albany, 
where Burr’s duties as a member of the 
Legislature of New York detained him 
during the crisis, an affair more inter- 
esting to him even than the Presiden- 
tial election was transpiring. Theo- 
dosia, his only daughter, the idol of his 
life, was married at Albany, February 
2, 1800 (a week before the balloting 
began), to Joseph Alston of South Car- 
olina. He performed but one act in 
connection with the struggle in the 
wilderness of Washington. He wrote 
a short, decisive note to a member of 
the House, repudiating the unworthy 
attempt about to be made to elevate 
him. His friends, he truly said, “ would 
dishonor his views and insult his feel- 
ings by a suspicion that he would sub- 
mit to be instrumental in counteracting 
the wishes and the expectations of the 
United States”; and he constituted 
the friend to whom he wrote his proxy 
to declare these sentiments if the oc- 
casion should require. Having de- 
spatched this letter, and being then at 
a distance of eight days’ travel from the 
seat of government, he did nothing, 
and could do nothing, further. 
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Jefferson’s part was much more diffi- 
cult. Besides that a great party looked 
to him as the repository of their rights, 
his own pride was interested in his not 
being made the victim of a corrupt in- 
trigue. As the President of the Senate, 
he was in the nearest proximity to the 
scene of strife, liable to take fire from 
the passions that raged there. Seldom 
has a fallible man been placed in cir- 
cumstances more trying to mind and 
nerve. 

There were four evil courses possi- 
ble to the Federalists ; each of which 
Jefferson had considered, and was pre- 
pared for, before the balloting began. 

1. They might elect Aaron Burr 
President and himself Vice-President. 
In that case, because the election 
would have been “agreeable to the 
Constitution,” though “variant from 
the intentions of the people,” his pur- 
pose was to submit without a word. 
“ No man,” he wrote a few weeks later, 
“would have submitted more cheerful- 
ly than myself, because I am sure the 
administration would have been Re- 
publican.” 

2. The Federalists could offer terms 
to Jefferson, and endeavor to extort 
valuable concessions from him. Upon 
this point, too, his mind was made up ; 
and he met every approach of this na- 
ture by a declaration, in some form, 
that “he would not come into the Pres- 
idency by capitulation.” He has him- 
self recorded several of these attempts 
at negotiation. “Coming out of the 
Senate, one day,” he writes, “I found 
Gouverneur Morris on the steps. He 
stopped me, and began a conversation 
on the strange and portentous state of 
things then existing, and went on to 
observe, that the reasons why the mi- 
nority of States was so opposed to my 
being elected were, that they apprehend- 
ed that, 1. I would turn all Federalists 
out of office; 2. Put down the navy ; 
3. Wipe off the public debt. That I 
need only to declare, or authorize my 
friends to declare, that I would not 
take these steps, and instantly the 
event of the election would be fixed. 
I told him that I should leave the 
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world to judge of the course I meant 
to pursue, by that which I had pursued 
hitherto, believing it to be my duty to 
be passive and silent during the pres- 
ent scene; that I should certainly 
make no terms; should never go into 
the office of President by capitulation, 
nor with my hands tied by any condi- 
tions which should hinder me from 
pursuing the measures which I should 
deem for the public good.” Other in- 
terviewers, some of whom held the 
election in their hands, had no better 
success. 

3. The balloting could have been 
continued day after day, until the end 
of Mr. Adams’s term, two weeks dis- 
tant; when, there being no President 
and no Vice-President, anarchy and 
chaos might have been expected. For 
this emergency, also, Jefferson had pro- 
vided a plan which, he always thought, 
would have prevented serious trouble. 
The Republican members of Congress, 
in conjunction with the President and 
Vice-President elect, intended to meet, 
and issue a call to the whole country 
for a convention to revise the Consti- 
tution, and provide a suitable, orderly 
remedy for the lapse of government. 
This convention, as Jefferson remarked 
to Dr. Priestley, “would have been on 
the ground in eight weeks, would have 
repaired the Constitution where it was 
defective, and wound it up again.” 

4. But unhappily there was a fourth 
expedient contemplated, which was 
‘fraught with peril to the country’s 
peace. It was proposed to pass a law 
devolving the government upon the 
chairman of the Senate (to be elected 
by the Senate), in case the office of 
President should become vacant. At 
once he declared, in conversations 
meant to be reported, that such an at- 
tempt would be resisted by force. The 
very day, said he, that such an act is 
passed, the Middle States (i. e. Virginia 
and Pennsylvania) will arm. And 
when we know that James Monroe was 
the governor of Virginia, and Thomas 
McKean governor of Pennsylvania, we 
may be’ sure that this was no empty 
threat. Not for a day, he added, will 
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such a usurpation be submitted to. “TI 
was decidedly with those,” he ex- 


plained a few weeks after, “who were 
determined not to permit it. Because, 
that precedent once set, it would be ar- 
tificially reproduced, and would soon 
end in a dictator.” 

But he was not wanting in efforts to 
prevent a calamity so dire. There was 
one man who could have instantly 
frustrated the scheme by his veto, — 
Mr. Adams, the President, with whom 
Jefferson, with that indomitable good- 
nature and inexhaustible tolerance of 
his, had maintained friendly relations 
through all the mad strife of the last 
years. Upon reaching the seat of gov- 
ernment at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, he had hesitated before calling at 
the Presidential mansion. Knowing 
the sensitive self-love of his old friend, 
he was afraid that if he called too soon 
Mr. Adams would think he meant to 
exult over him, and that if he delayed 
his visit beyond the usual period it 
would be regarded as a slight. He 
called, however, at length, and found 
the defeated man alone. One glance 
at the President satisfied him that 
he had come too soon. Mr. Adams, 
evidently unreconciled to the issue of 
the election, hurried forward in a man- 
ner which betrayed extreme agitation ; 
and, without sitting down or asking 
his visitor to sit, said, in a tremulous 
voice, “ You have turned me out; you 
have turned me out.” Mr. Jefferson, 
in that suave and gentle tone which 
fell like balm upon the sore and troub- 
led minds of men, said, “I have not 
turned you out, Mr. Adams, and I am 
glad to avail myself of this occasion to 
show that I have not, and to explain 
my views on this subject. In conse- 
quence of a division of opinion exist- 
ing among our fellow-citizens, as to the 
proper constitution of our political 
institutions, and of the wisdom and 
propriety of certain measures which 
had been adopted by our government, 
that portion of our citizens who ap- 
proved and advocated one class of 
these opinions and measures selected 
you as their candidate for the Presi- 
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dency, and their opponents selected me. 
If you or myself had not been in exist- 
ence, or for any other cause had not 
been selected, other persons would 
have been selected in our places, and 
thus the contest would have been car- 
ried on, and with the same result, ex- 
cept that the party which supported 
you would have been defeated by ‘a 
greater majority, as it was known that, 
but for you, your party would have car- 
ried their unpopular measures much 
further than they did. You will see 
from this that the late contest was not 
one of a personal character, between 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
but between the advocates and oppo- 
nents of certain political opinions and 
measures, and, therefore, should pro- 
duce no unkind feelings between the 
two men who happened to be placed at 
the head of the two parties.” 

These words did much to restore 
Mr. Adams to composure for the mo- 
ment. Both gentlemen took seats, 
when they conversed in their usual 
friendly way upon the topics of the hour. 
We have the testimony of both of them 
to the correctness of this report. Mr, 
Jefferson has recorded the interview ; 
and, once, when his friend, Edward 
Coles, repeated to Mr. Adams the 
story as he had heard it at Monticello, 
Mr. Adams said to him, “If you had 
been present and witnessed the scene, 
you could not have given a more accu- 
rate account of what passed.” The 
fiery ex-President added, “ Mr. Jeffer- 
son said I was sensitive, did he? Well, 
I was sensitive. But I never before 
heard that Mr. Jefferson had given a 
second thought as to the proper time 
for making the visit.” 

Being thus on the old terms with 
his old friend, Jefferson visited him at 
this threatening crisis to call his at- 
tention to the most obvious means of 
averting the danger. He has recorded 
the failure of his attempt: ‘“ We con- 
versed on the state of things. I ob- 
served to him, that a very dangerous 
experiment was then in contemplation, 
to defeat the Presidential election by 
an act of Congress declaring the right 
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of the Senate to name a President of 
the Senate, to devolve on him the gov- 
ernment during any interregnum ; that 
such a measure would probably pro- 
duce resistance by force, and incalcu- 
lable consequences, which it would be 
in his power to prevent by negativing 
such anact. He seemed to think such 
an act justifiable, and observed, it was 
in my power to fix the election bya 
word in an instant, by declaring I 
would not turn out the Federal officers, 
nor put down the navy, nor sponge out 
the national debt. Finding his mind 
made up as to the usurpation of the 
government by the President of the 
Senate, I urged it no further, and ob- 
served, the world must judge as to my- 
self of the future by the past, and turned 
the conversation to something else.” 
Happily the Federalists, admonished 
by their fears, recovered in time the use 
of their reason. Hamilton, from the first, 
opposed the attempt to give the first 
place to his vigilant New York rival ; 
but this he did merely on the ground 
that Burr was, if possible, a more ter- 
rific being even than Jefferson. Gou- 
verneur Morris, who was a gentleman, 
as well as a man of vea/ ability, placed 
his own opposition to the nefarious 
scheme on the right basis: “ Since it 
was evidently the intention of our fel- 
low - citizens to make Mr. Jefferson 
their President, it seems proper to ful- 
fil that intention.” After seven days 
of balloting, the House of Represent- 
atives elected Thomas Jefferson Presi- 
dent, and Aaron Burr Vice-President. 
Thus ended the rule of the Federal- 
ists, the first party that ever governed 
the United States. Never was the 
downfall of a party more just or more 
necessary. Its entire policy was taint- 
ed by the unbelief of its leaders in the 
central principle of the republican sys- 
tem. Nearly every important thing 
they did was either wrong in itself, or 
done for a wrong reason. The only 
President they ever elected, Mr. Adams, 
was as interesting and picturesque a 
character as Dr. Samuel Johnson, and 
nearly as unfit as Johnson for an execu- 
tive post; while Hamilton, in whom 
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they put their chief trust, can be ac- 
quitted of depravity only by conceding 
his ignorance and incapacity. Alexan- 
der Hamilton had no message for the 
people of the United States. His 
“ mission,” if he had one, was not here. 
His mind was not continental. He 
did not know his ground. And, like 
many other unwise, well-intentioned 
men, he brought opprobrium even upon 
that portion of truth which he had 
been able to grasp. Probably there is 
an ingredient of truth in every heart- 
felt conviction of an honest mind ; and 
no one can read Hamilton’s confiden- 
tial letters without feeling his sincerity 
and devotion. 

The basis of truth in the convictions 
of Hamilton and his circle was, that 
the Intelligence and Virtue of a coun- 
try must, in some way, be got to the 
top of things, and govern. Jefferson 
heartily agreed with them in this opin- 
ion ; and felt it the more deeply, from 
having discovered that the political 
system of the Old World had placed a 
fool on every throne, and hedged him 
about with a dissolute and ignorant 
class. Hamilton always assumed that 
Intelligence and Virtue of the requi- 
site degree are only to be found among 
people who possess a certain amount 
of property; equivalent, say, to a thou- 
sand Spanish dollars. Jefferson was 
for bringing the whole of the Intelli- 
gence and Virtue of a community 
into play by the subsoil plough of 
general suffrage ; recognizing the nat- 
ural right of every mature Person to 
a voice in the government of his coun- 
try. If Hamilton had been a wise 
and able man, he would have had an 
important part to play in anticipating 
and warding off the only real danger 
that has ever menaced republican in- 
stitutions in America, — ignorant suf- 
frage. Upon Aim would have devolved 
the congenial task of convincing the 
American people, seventy years before 
Tweed and the Carpet- Bagger con- 
vinced them, that a man of this age 
who cannot read is not a mature per- 
son, but is a child, who caxnoz perform 
the act of the mind called voting. His 
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had been the task of establishing the 
truth, that a system of suffrage which 
admits the most benighted men and 
excludes the most enlightened women, 
is one which will not conduct this Re- 
public honorably or safely down the 
centuries. He might have helped us 
in this direction. His “ thousand Span- 
ish dollars” belonged to another sys- 
tem, utterly unsuited to this hemi- 
sphere; and he did nothing for the 
United States which time has not un- 
done, or is not about to undo. 

He threatened, it seems, to “beat 
down” the incoming administration ; 
and, indeed, I observe, in the news- 
papers of the time, that he contin- 
ued, as long as he lived, to fulminate 
sonorous inanity against Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s acts and utterances. But he 
was never again a power in the politics 
of America. He bought a few acres of 
land near the Hudson, not far from 
what exultant land agents now speak 
of as One Hundred and Fiftieth Street ; 
where the thirteen trees, which he 
planted in commemoration of the origi- 
nal thirteen States, are now in a condi- 
tion of umbrageous luxuriance, pleas- 
ing to behold even in a photograph. 
There he strove, during the pleasant 
summer weeks, to forget politics in 
cultivating his garden ; and there he 
awaited the inevitable hour when Jef- 
ferson’s fanatical course should issue 
in that Anarchy which he had so often 
foretold, and from which /zs puissant 
arm would deliver a misguided people. 

Peace now fell upon the anxious 
minds of men. A vast content spread 
itself everywhere as the news of Jef- 
ferson’s election was slowly borne in 
creaking vehicles over the wide, wel- 
tering mud of February and March. 
The tidings from abroad, too, were 
more and more reassuring : a conven- 
tion with Bonaparte was as good as 
concluded ; the Continent was _ pacifi- 
cated by being terrified or subdued ; 
and there were good hopes of that 
peace between Great Britain and 
France which was to follow before 
Jefferson had sent in his first message. 
Bonaparte, so terrible to Europe and 
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to Federalists, seems always, if we may 
judge from his correspondence, to have 
cast friendly eyes across the Atlantic. 
In 1800, it is true, he ordered Fouché 
to notify “ M. Payne” that the police 
was aware of his ill-conduct, and that, 
on the first complaint against him, he 
would be venvoyd en Amérique, sa pa- 
trie; but, in 1801, about the time of 
Jefferson’s inauguration, he assigned 
to Robert Fulton ten thousand francs 
for the completion of his experiment 
with the Nautilus at Brest. Fortunate 
Jefferson! For the first time in eight 
years, an American administration 
could look abroad over the ocean with- 
out shame and without fear. Peace 
at home, peace abroad, safety on the 
sea! 

It becomes a conqueror to concil- 
iate. Only gentle and benevolent feel- 
ings occupied the benign soul of Jeffer- 
son at this trying period. Those who 
look over his correspondence of the early 
weeks of 1801 remark again what a 
precious, tranquillizing resource he had 
in nature, and in those “ trivial fond 
records”? that employ the naturalist’s 
pen. His letters to philosophical 
friends, at the time when misguided 
men were intriguing to rob his country 
of its right to elect a chief magis- 
trate, were more frequent and more in- 
teresting than usual. The bones of 
the mammoth, the effects of cold on 
human happiness, the power of the 
moon over the weather, the tempera- 
ture of moonbeams, the question of 
the turkey’s native land, the peculiar 
rainbows seen from Monticello, and 
the nature of the circles round the 
moon were subjects which had power 
to lure him from the contemplation of 
the pitiful strifes around him. Nor 
did he forget his precious collections 
of Indian words. He tells one corre- 
spondent that he possesses already 
thirty vocabularies, and that he has 
it “much at heart to make as exten- 
sive a collection as possible of Indian 
tongues ” ; wondering to find the dif- 
ferent languages so radically different. 
When, at last, the political struggle was 
at an end, his first and only thought 
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was to conciliate. He knew the sui- 
cidal character of the error which the 
Federalists had committed, and he was 
glad of it, because it made his task 
of restoring parties to good-humor so 
much easier. ‘“ Weeks of ill-judged 
conduct here,” he wrote to a friend, a 
few days after the election in the 
House, “ have strengthened us more 
than years of prudent and conciliatory 
administration could have done. If we 
can once more get social intercourse 
restored to its pristine harmony, I 
shall believe we have not lived in 
vain.” The leaders of the Federalists, 
he supposed, were “incorrigible ” ; 
they would, doubtless, continue to op- 
pose and denounce; but he hoped to 
convince the mass of their followers 
that the accession of the Republican 
party to power would not reverse all 
the beneficent laws of nature. 

If there is one thing upon which the 
Tories of America and Great Britain 
plume themselves more than another, 
it is their superior breeding, their 
finer sense of what is due from one 
person to another in trying circum- 
stances. The public has been fre- 
quently informed, that, when the Fed- 
eralists fell from power in 1801, the 
“‘age of politeness passed away.” The 
late Mr. Peter Parley Goodrich la- 
mented the decline of “the good old 
country custom ” of youngsters giving 
respectful salutation to their elders in 
passing. It was at this period, he tells 
us, that the well-executed bow “ sub- 
sided, first, into a vulgar nod, half 
ashamed and half impudent, and then, 
like the pendulum of a dying clock, 
totally ceased.”” When Jefferson came 
in, he adds, rudeness and irreverence 
were deemed the true mode for demo- 
crats ; a statement which he illustrates 
by one of his entertaining anecdotes. 
“ How are you, priest?” said a rough 
fellow toa clergyman. ‘“ How are you, 
democrat ?” was the clergyman’s re- 
tort. ‘How do you know I am a 
democrat ?” asked the man. “ How 
do you know I ama priest ?” said the 
clergyman. “I know you to bea priest 
by your dress.” “I know you to be 
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a democrat by your address,” said 
the parson. 

This anecdote, Mr. Goodrich as- 
sures us, in his humorous manner, is 
“ strictly Azstorical.” 1 am afraid it is. 
And I fear that much of the superior 
breeding of the gentlemen of the old 
school, of which we are so frequently 
reminded, was a thing of bows and 
observances ; which expressed the 
homage claimed by rank, instead of 
the respectful and friendly consideration 
due from man to man. 

In taking leave of power in 18or, the 
“ gentlemen’s party” revealed the in- 
nate vulgarity of the Tory soul. When 
i say vulgarity, I mean commonuess, 
the absence of superiority, which is 
the precise signification of the word. 
Congress had acted upon Hamilton’s 
suggestion of dividing the country into 
judicial districts, with a permanent 
United States court in each; but they 
preserved only the shadow of his per- 
fect apparatus of tyranny: twenty-four 
district courts in all, with powers not 
excessive. But when the fangs of a 
serpent have been extracted, the crea- 
ture in its writhing impotence retains 
its power to disgust. This increase of 
the judiciary was believed to be only 
a device for providing elevated and 
comfortable places for Federalists, from 
the vantage-ground of which they could 
assail with more effect the Republican 
administration. The measure was not, 
in itself, a lofty style of politics; but 
the manner in which the scheme was 
carried out bears the unquestionable 
stamp of —commonness. 

Mr. Adams’s last day arrived. This 
odious judiciary law had been passed 
three weeks before ; but, owing to the 
delay of the Senate to act upon the 
nominations, the judges were still un- 
commissioned. The gentlemen’s par- 
ty had not the decency to leave so 
much as ove of these valuable life- 
appointments to the incoming adminis- 
tration ; nor any other vacancy what- 
ever, of which tidings reached the seat 
of government in time. Nominations 
were sent to the Senate as late as nine 
o’clock in the evening of the 3d of 
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March ; and Judge Marshall, the act- 
ing Secretary of State, was in his office 
at midnight, still signing commissions 
for men through whom another admin- 
istration was toact. But the Secretary 
and his busy clerks, precisely upon the 
stroke of twelve, were startled by an 
apparition. It was the bodily presence 
of Mr. Levi Lincoln of Massachusetts, 
whom the President elect had chosen 
for the office of Attorney-General. A 
conversation ensued between these two 
gentlemen, which has been recently 
reported for us by Mr. Jefferson’s 
great-granddaughter : * — 

Lincotn. I have been ordered by 
Mr. Jefferson to take possession of 
this office and its papers. 

MARSHALL. Why, Mr. Jefferson has 
not yet qualified. 

Lincotn. Mr. Jefferson considers 
himself in the light of an executor, 
bound to take charge of the papers of 
the government until he zs duly quali- 
fied. 

MARSHALL (faking out his watch). 
But it is not yet twelve o’clock. 

LINCOLN (taking a watch from his 
pocket and showing tt). This is the 
President’s watch, and rules the hour. 

Judge Marshall felt that Mr. Lincoln 
was master of the situation ; and, cast- 
ing a rueful look upon the unsigned com- 
missions spread upon the table, he left 
his midnight visitor in possession. Re- 
lating the scene in after-years, when 
the Federalists had recovered a portion 
of their good-humor, he used to say, 
laughing, that-he had been allowed to, 
pick up nothing but his hat. 

While these events were transpir- 
ing, Mr. Adams was preparing for that 
precipitate flight from the Capital which 
gave the last humiliation to his party. 
He had not the courtesy to stay in 
Washington for a few hours, and give 
the éclat of his presence to the inaugu- 
ration of his successor. Tradition re- 
ports that he ordered his carriage ta 
be at the door of the White House at 
midnight ; and we know that, before 
the dawn of the 4th of March, he had 
left Washington forever. 


* Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, p. 308. 
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That day was celebrated throughout 
the United States like another 4th of 
July. Soldiers paraded, bells rang, ora- 
tions were delivered, the Declaration 
of Independence was read, and in some 
of the Republican newspapers it was 
printed at length. In most towns of 
any importance a dinner was eaten in 
honor of the day, the toasts of which 
figured in the papers, duly numbered, 
and the precise number of cheers 
stated which each called forth. Six- 
teen was evidently considered the prop- 
er number for the President. In some 
instances, if we may believe the party 
press, the Federalists paraded their 
disgust. No one can tell us now 
whether the great bell of Christ Church 
in Philadelphia really did “toll all 
day” when the news of Jefferson’s 
election reached the city; nor whether, 
on the 4th of March, a ship-owner, on 
going to the wharf and finding his ves- 
sel dressed with flags, flew into a pas- 
sion, and swore he would sell out his 
share in her if the flags were not taken 
in. Nothing is too absurd to be be- 
lieved of human prejudice. 

Of the ceremonies at Washington 
the records of the time give us the 
most meagre accounts. Boswell, the 
father of interviewing, had no repre- 
sentative in America then, and journal- 
ism was content to print little more 
than the Inaugural Address. It is only 
from the accidental presence of an 
English traveller that we know in what 
manner Mr. Jefferson was conveyed to 
the Capitol that morning. He had no 
establishment in Washington. “ Jack 
Eppes,” his son-in-law, was completing 
somewhere in Virginia the purchase of 
four coach-horses, — price, $ 1,600, — 
with which the President elect hoped 
to contend triumphantly with the yellow 
mud of Washington. But, as neither 
horses nor coach had yet arrived, he 
went to the Capitol in his usual way. 
“His dress,” as our traveller, John 
Davis, informs us, “was of plain cloth, 
and he rode on horseback to the Capi- 
tol without a single guard or even ser- 
vant in his train, dismounted without 
assistance, and hitched the bridle of 
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his horse to the palisades.” In com- 
posing the Inaugural Address (fitter to 
be read on the Fourth of July than the 
Declaration of Independence) he evi- 
dently put his heart and strength into 
the passages which called upon es- 
tranged partisans to be fellow-citizens 
once more : — 

“Every difference of opinion is not 
a difference of principle. We have 
called by different names brethren 
of the same principle. We are all 
Republicans, — we are all Federalists. 
If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union, or to 
change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments of 
the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it. I know, indeed, that 
some honest men fear that a Republi- 
can government cannot be strong; 
that this government is not strong 
enough. But would the honest patriot, 
in the full tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government which has so 
far kept us free and firm, on the theo- 
retic and visionary fear that this gov- 
ernment, the world’s best hope, may 
by possibility want energy to preserve 
itself? Itrust not. I believe this, on 
the contrary, the strongest on earth. I 
believe it the only one where every man, 
at the call of the laws, would fly to the 
standard of the law, and would meet 
invasions of the public order as his 
own personal concern.” 

In 1801, this was “ theory.” 
1861, it was fact. 

Happy, indeed, was the change 
which that day came over the aspect 
of American politics. No longer was 
the spectacle exhibited of the govern- 
ment pulling one way and the people 
another. The people of the United 
States ruled the United States, and 
they were served by men who owned 
their rightful mastery. That element 
which resisted the Stamp Act, and de- 
clared independence, was uppermost 
again, “Old Coke” and Algernon 
Sydney were in the ascendant. The 
hard hand that held the plough, the 
thick muscle that wielded the hammer, 
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the pioneer out on the deadly border- 
line between savage and civilized man, 
and all the mighty host of toiling men, 
gained something of dignity and self- 
esteem by the change. The old Whig 
chiefs, who for two or three years past 
had been avoided, reviled, cut by their 
juniors and inferiors, could look up 
again and exchange glad salutations. 
The old men of the ante-Revolution 
time were coming into vogue once 
more, and Jefferson used all the pres- 
tige of his office in their behalf. 

A graceful act of manly homage (like 
King Hal’s greeting to “ old Sir Thom- 
as Erpingham” on the morning of 
Agincourt *) was that letter which 
President Jefferson, amid the hurry 
and distraction of his first days of 
power, found time to write to Samuel 
Adams, then verging upon fourscore, 
past service, but not past love and ven- 
eration. It was so good and gentle- 
man-like in Jefferson to ¢hizk of the old 
hero at sucha time; and it was be- 
coming in Virginia, thus again, as in 
the great years preceding the Revolu- 
tion, to greet congenial Massachusetts. 
And how gracefully the President ac- 
quitted himself: ‘1 addressed a letter 
to you, my very dear and ancient 
friend, on the 4th of March; not, 
indeed, to you by name, but through 
the medium of some of my fellow-citi- 
zens, whom occasion called on me to 
address. In meditating the matter of 
that address, I often asked myself, 
‘Is this exactly in the spirit of the pa- 
triarch, Samuel Adams? Is it as he 
would express it? Will he approve 
of it?’ I have felt a great deal for 
our country in the times we have seen ; 
but individually for no one so much as 
yourself. When I have been told that 
you were avoided, insulted, frowned 
upon, I could but ejaculate, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!’ I confess I felt an indigna- 
tion for you which for myself I have 
been able, under every trial, to keep 
entirely passive. However, the storm 
is over, and we are in port. The ship 
was not rigged for the service she was 

* Henry V., Act IV. Scene 1. 
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put on. We will show the smoothness 
of her motions on her Republican tack.” 
And he goes on to tell the old man 
how intent he is upon restoring har- 
mony in the country; an object to 
which he is ready to “sacrifice every- 
thing but principle.” “How much 
I lament,” concluded the President, 
“that time has deprived me of your 
aid. It would have been a day of 
glory which should have called you to 
the first office of the administration. 
But give us your counsel, my friend, 
and give us your blessing!” We can 
imagine the radiant countenance of this 
venerable man, so august in his pov- 
erty and isolation, as he held this letter 
in his palsied hand and slowly gathered 
its contents. 

Dr. Priestley, too, who had been 
an object of envenomed attack, and 
menaced with expulsion under the 
Alien Law, received cordial recognition, 
and a warm invitation to visit the seat 
of government. “I should claim a 
right to lodge you,” said the President, 
“ should you make such an excursion.” 
He evidently felt it a public duty to 
atone, in some degree, for the inhospi- 
tality with which the United States 
had appeared to treat the first man 
eminent in original science who ever 
emigrated to the western continent. 
“It is with heartfelt satisfaction,” he 
wrote to him, “that in the first mo- 
ments of my public action I can hail 
you with welcome to our land, tender 
to you the homage of its respect and 
esteem, cover you under the protec- 
tion of those laws which were made 
for the good and wise like you, and 
disdain the legitimacy of that libel 
on legislation which, under the form 
of a law, was for some. time placed 
among them.” 

Before Dr. Priestley had the pleas- 
ure of reading these lines, he had 
enjoyed the greater one of knowing 
that, among President Jefferson’s first 
acts, was the pardoning of every man 
in the country who was in prison under 
the Sedition Law. Jefferson used to 
say that he considered that law “a 
nullity as absolute and palpable as if 
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Congress had ordered us to fall down 
and worship a golden image.” The 
victims of the Alien Law were beyond 
his reach; but some of them, who 
could be fitly consoled by epistolary 
notice, Kosciusko, Volney, and others, 
received friendly letters from the Pres- 
ident. 

A gallant, high-bred act it was in 
Jefferson not to shrink from the odium 
of recognizing the claim which Thomas 
Paine had to the regards of a Republi- 
can President. The ocean, for some 
years past, had not been a safe high- 
way for a man whom both belligerents 
looked upon as an enemy, and Paine 
had in consequence expressed a wish 
fora passage home ina naval vessel. 
The first national ship that sailed for 
France after Mr. Jefferson’s inaugura- 
tion carried a letter from the President 
to Mr. Paine, offering him a passage in 
that vessel on its return. “I am in 
hopes,” he wrote, “that you will find 
us returned generally to sentiments 
worthy of former times. In these it 
will be your glory to have steadily la- 
bored, and with as much effect as any 
man living.” This must have been 
comforting to a man who, having been 
first driven from England, then threat- 
ened with expulsion from France, and 
warned by the Sedition Law from 
entering the United States, might 
have been truly described, before the 
4th of March, 1801, as “the man 
without a country.” Enriched though 
he had been by the gratitude of Amer- 
ica, he had been living in Paris for 
some time past in poverty and squal- 
or; his American property being little 
productive in the absence of the own- 
er. Mr. Jefferson’s letter found him 
the occupant of “a little dirty room, 
containing a small wooden table and 
two chairs.” An old English friend, 
who visited him not long after he had 
received it, describes Paine’s abode, 
which he had much trouble to find, as 
being the dirtiest apartment he ever 
sat down in. “The chimney hearth 
was an heap of dirt,” he adds ; “ there 
was not a speck of cleanliness to be 
seen. Three shelves were filled with 
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pasteboard boxes, each labelled after 
the manner of a minister of foreign 
affairs: Correspondance Britannigue, 
Frang¢aise, etc. In one corner of the 
room stood several huge bars of iron, 
curiously shaped, and two large trunks ; 
opposite the fireplace, a board covered 
with pamphlets and journals, having 
more the appearance of a dresser ina 
scullery than a sideboard.” 

The occupant of this doleful room, 
then sixty-five years of age, soon came 
down stairs dressed in a long flannel 
gown, and wearing in his haggard face 
an expression of the deepest melan- 
choly. His conversation showed that 
he was in full sympathy with the little 
band of Frenchmen whom Bonaparte 
had not dazzled out of their senses. 
He had dared even to translate and 
print Jefferson’s Inaugural Address ; 
“by way of contrast,” as he said, “ with 
the government of the First Consul.” 
But he had lost all hope of France. 
“This is not a country,” he said, ‘for 
an honest man to live in; they do not 
understand anything at all of the prin- 
ciples of free government, and the best 
way is to leave them to themselves. 
You see, they have conquered all Eu- 
rope, only to make it more miserable 
than it was before. Republic! Do you 
call ¢hés a republic? Why, they are 
worse off than the slaves at Constanti- 
nople; for there they expect to be 
bashaws in heaven by submitting to 
be slaves here below. But here they 
believe neither in heaven nor hell, and 
yet are slaves by choice! I know of 
no republic in the world, except 
America, which is the only country for 
such men as youand me, I have done 
with Europe and its slavish politics.” 
He gave his visitor Mr. Jefferson’s 
letter to read, and said he meant soon 
to avail himself of its offer. “ It would 
bea curious circumstance,” he added, 
laughing, “if I should hereafter be 
sent as Secretary of Legation to the 
English Court which outlawed me. 
What a hubbub it would create at the 
king’s levee to see Tom Paine present- 
ed by the American ambassador! All 
the bishops and women would faint 
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away.” His guest frankly told him 
that the course of events had caused 
him to change his principles. Paine’s 
answer was, “ You certainly have the 
right to do so; but you cannot alter 
the nature of things. The French 
have alarmed all honest men; but, 
still, truth is truth.” 

Poor Paine! His errors were, for 
the most part, those of his age, and 
they were aggravated by his circum- 
stances, his defective education, and 
the ardor of his temperament. But his 
merits, which were real and not small, 
were peculiarly his own. He loved 
the truth for its own sake; and he 
stood by what he conceived to be the 
truth when all the world around him 
reviled it. That hasty pamphlet of his 
which he named The Age of Reason, 
written to alleviate the tedium of his 
Paris prison, differs from other de- 
istical works only in being bolder 
and honester. It contains not a posi- 
tion which Franklin, John Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Theodore Parker would 
have dissented from; and, doubtless, 
he spoke the truth when he declared 
‘that his main purpose in writing it was 
to “inspire mankind with a more ex- 
alted idea of the Supreme Architect of 
the Universe.” I think his judgment 
must have been impaired before he 
could have consented to publish so in- 
adequate a performance. Ina remark- 
ably convivial age, he sang a very good 
song, and often favored a jovial compa- 
ny, after dinner, with ditties of his own 
composition. This ever-welcome tal- 
ent, joined to the vivacity of mind which 
naturally expends itself in agreeable con- 
versation, made him in his best days 
the delight of his circle, and lured him, 
perhaps, into habits that prevented his 
ripening into happiness and wisdom; 
for no man can attain welfare who does 
not obey the physical laws of his being. 
It becomes us, however, to deal chari- 
tably with the faults of a benefactor, 
who wrote The Crisis and Common 
Sense, who conceived the planing-ma- 
chine and the iron bridge. A glorious 
monument in his honor swells aloft in 
many of our great towns. The princi- 
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ple of his arch now sustains the mar- 
vellous railroad depots that half abolish 
the distinction between in-doors and 
out. 

Nearly every other man whom Jef- 
ferson singled out for distinction had 
suffered, in some special manner, dur- 
ing the recent contests. Madison, af- 
ter bearing the brunt of many a battle 
in the House of Representatives, re- 
tired at last, almost despairing of the 
Republic, and went home to make a 
new stand in the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. His father, too, far advanced in 
years, needed his constant aid in the 
management of an extensive estate 
that only a master’s eye could render 
profitable. Now he was coming back 
to the seat of government as Secretary 
of State! The declining strength of 
his father warned him not to leave his 
home for the inauguration, and the 
old man died a few days after. The 
news of Mr. Madison’s nomination 
to the Cabinet, and that of his father’s 
death reached the public at the same 
time. 

What a change, too, for Albert Gal- 
latin to find himself at the head of the 
Treasury Department! We can esti- 
mate his services to Republicanism by 
the singular intensity of the hatred 
borne him by the Federalists. From 
1793, when Pennsylvania elected him 
to represent her in the Senate of the 
United States, their aversion, as much 
as his own merit, had kept his name 
conspicuous. For eight weeks the 
Senate debated the question whether 
he was eligible to sit in their body. 
The Constitution requires that a Sena- 
tor, who is nota native of the United 
States, must have been a citizen for 
nine years. The question was, wheth- 
er Albert Gallatin’s citizenship began 
on the day when he landed in Massa- 
chusetts, thirteen years before, or on 
the day when he formally took the oath 
of allegiance to the United States, eight 
years before. By a strict party vote, 
fourteen to twelve, the Senate declared 
him ineligible. Two years after, he 
was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the firm and able opponent 
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of every reactionary measure which the 
Federalists introduced. His enemies 
were again inconsiderate enough to 
confer upon him the distinction of an 
outrage. In February, 1799, when he 
was exerting every faculty in opposi- 
tion to the Alien Law, the majority held 
a caucus and resolved to make no an- 
swer whatever to anything that might 
be said against either the Alien or the 
Sedition Law. Gallatin rose in the 
House to urge their repeal. For a 
short time he was heard in contempt- 
uous silence. Then, honorable mem- 
bers began to converse, laugh, cough, 
move about; and made at last so loud 
a noise that, as Jefferson remarked at 
the time, the speaker must have had 
the lungs of an auctioneer to be heard. 
Perhaps he may have thought of this 
scandalous scene when he sent to the 
Senate, two years after, the name of 
Albert Gallatin for Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Levi Lincoln, the new Attorney-Gen- 
eral, had a taste in common with the 
President. He loved science. Anoth- 
er remarkable qualification was, that 
he was a distinguished Massachusetts 
lawyer, — at the head of the bar of that 
State for several years, — and yet zota 
Federalist. These two facts, if we may 
believe the controversial writings of 
the day, bore to one another the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. 

Henry Dearborn of Maine, whom 
Mr. Jefferson appointed Secretary of 
War, had been a veritable hero of ro- 
mance. In 1775, he was a village doc- 
tor. For three years, the sign of Dr. 
Dearborn had hung out in a hamlet of 
New Hampshire, when a horseman on 
a panting steed brought the news of 
the battle of Lexington. Before the 
sun had set that day, the young doctor, 
splendid with the glow of perfect health 
and the elastic grace of twenty-four, 
led sixty men toward Cambridge, six- 
ty-five miles distant, which he reached 
soon after sunrise on the day follow- 
ing. At Bunker Hill, he was a cap- 
tain; but as there was nothing to do 
there but load and fire, he took a mus- 
ket, and made one of his company, 
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loading and firing with the rest as long 
as they had anything to put into their 
guns. He went with Arnold’s thou- 
sand men on that march through an 
untrodden wilderness to join Mont- 
gomery in an attack upon Quebec. 
The wonder was, that a man of them 
escaped starvation. Captain Dearborn 
had with him a magnificent dog, the 
favorite of all the company, and to him- 
self most dear; but he could not re- 
sist the entreaties of starving com- 
rades, and gave him up, at length, to 
some soldiers, who took the dog to 
their quarters, and divided his flesh, 
with fine Yankee self-control, among 
the men who could least help them- 
selves, who were nearest perishing. 
“They ate every part of him,’ wrote 
his master, “not excepting his en- 
trails ; and, after finishing their meal, 
they collected the bones and carried 
them to be pounded up, and to make 
broth for another meal.” The only 
other dog attached to the expedition, a 
small one, had been privately killed 
and eaten before. Men sacrificed their 
“old breeches” made of moosehide ; 
boiled them long, and then cut them- 
into slices, and broiled them on the 
coals. A barber’s powder-bag was 
made into soup at last. It excited the 
wonder of the doctor-captain to see 
men keep up with their company until 
they were so near exhaustion that they 
would breathe their last, four or five 
minutes after sitting down. Dearborn 
himself gave out at length, and lay ina 
hut for ten days at the point of death. 
But he rallied, trudged after the army, 
and went to the assault at the head of 
his command. 

In this spirit and in this manner, 
Henry Dearborn served till the surren- 
der of Cornwallis, which he witnessed. 
On General Washington’s staff, as 
quartermaster-general, he acquired 
that familiarity with military business 
which made him at home in the office 
in which Mr. Jefferson placed him. 
President Washington had appointed 
him marshal of the district of Maine, 
and the people had elected him twice 
to the House of Representatives. He 
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was a large, handsome man, of erect, 
graceful, military bearing; a striking 
figure in the circles of the city that 
was rising in the primeval wilderness. 
He was, perhaps, the only public man 
in the country who united all the qual- 
ities desirable for his post; being a 
soldier, a Republican, a man of science, 
and a man of business. 

In bestowing the great places of the 
government, Jefferson evidently had it 
in view to exalt and stimulate the intel- 
lectual side of human nature, then 
under a kind of ban in Christendom. 
Every member of his Cabinet was col- 
lege-bred ; and every man of them was 
in some peculiar way identified with 
knowledge. Madison was, above all 
things else, a student of constitutional 
science as well as of constitutional 
law. Gallatin, the founder of the glass 
manufacture of Pittsburg, was accom- 
plished in the science of his day, em- 
inently an  intellectualized person. 
Dearborn, a graduate of Harvard, had 
also been admitted to one of the learned 
professions. Robert Smith of Mary- 
land, Secretary of the Navy, a graduate 
of Princeton, after long eminence at 
the bar and in public life, died Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Society and 
Provost of the University of Maryland. 
Gideon Granger, of Connecticut, Post- 
master-General, a graduate of Yale, a 
lawyer of learning and high distinction, 
fought through the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture the liberal school-fund to which 
that State is so much indebted. He 
was noted, all his life, as the intelligent 
and public-spirited friend of everything 
high and advanced. It was he who 
promoted internal improvements in a 
manner to which the strictest construc- 
tionist could not object, by giving a 
thousand acres of land for the benefit 
of the Erie Canal. Chancellor Living- 
ston, whom Mr. Jefferson invited to his 
Cabinet, and induced to go as minister 
to France, was the most liberal patron 
science had yet found in America. A 
graduate of King’s College in New 
York, he spent his leisure and his in- 
come in promoting science, art, and ag- 
riculture. It was his intelligent faith 
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and his liberal outlay of money that en- 
abled Robert Fulton to carry out John 
Fitch’s idea of a steamboat. James 
Monroe, the least learned of the men 
whom Jefferson advanced, could give a 
glorious reason why he was wo¢ a grad- 
uate ofa college. The battle of Lex- 
ington called him away from William 
and Mary to the camp at Cambridge. 

Let it be noted, then, as an interest- 
ing fact in political history, that the 
first Democratic administration paid 
homage to the higher attainments of 
man, and sought aid from the class fur- 
thest removed from the uninstructed 
multitude. If Jefferson had not done 
this from principle, he would have done 
it from calculation ; because, knowing 
the people as he did, he was aware that 
the further they get from bowing down 
to fictitious distinctions, the more alive 
they become to those which are real. 
At the same time, he did not over- 
value learning. “It is not by his read- 
ing in Coke-Littleton,” he wrote to the 
brother of Robert Smith, “that I am 
induced to this proposition (offering 
him the Navy Department), though that 
also will be of value in our administra- 
tion; but from a confidence that he 
must, from his infancy, have been so 
familiarized with naval things, that he 
will be perfectly competent to select 
proper agents and to judge of their 
conduct.” From that day to this, as 
often as Mr. Jefferson’s example has 
been followed in this particular, the 
people of the United States have been 
gratified. What appointments more 
popular than those of Irving, Goodrich, 
Hawthorne, Bancroft, Kennedy, and 
Curtis ? 

An American President usually has 
something to do besides managing the 
affairs of the public. After making the 
first arrangements, Jefferson went 
home for a month to put his own affairs 
in train for a long absence, to select 
books for removal, and give time for 
the members of his Cabinet to remove 
to Washington. The city was misera- 
bly incomplete and unprovided. Only 
ten months had passed since Philadel- 
phians, going by the office of the Sec- 
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retary of State, had read on a placard 
the official notice of the removal of the 
government to the tract of wilderness 
which had been despoiled of its prime- 
val beauty and named after the Father 
of his Country. These were the words 
they read: “Notice. —The office of 
the Department of State will be re- 
moved this day from Philadelphia. All 
letters and applications are therefore to 
be addressed to that department at the 
city of Washington from this date, 28th 
May, 1800.” The day before, Presi- 
dent Adams began his journey toward 
the new capital, going “ by way of Lan- 
caster and Fredericksburg.” When 
Mrs. Adams joined him, she was ill- 
advised enough to go by Baltimore; 
and a nice time she had of it. Be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, the 
forest had not a break. Soon after 
leaving Baltimore, her coachman lost 
his way, went eight or nine miles 
wrong, then tried to get back through 
the forest to the right road, and wan- 
dered two hours without finding a 
creature of whom to ask a question ; 
until, at last, a straggling negro came 
along, whom they hired as a guide. 
Washington she discovered to be all 
promise and no performance; every- 
thing begun and nothing finished; no 
bells in the Presidential mansion ; no 
fence about it; the grand staircase not 
up; and the great rooms unfurnished. 
She used the unplastered East Room 
that winter for drying clothes. 

If the President’s house was in such 
a condition, we may conclude that, if 
the President and Cabinet meant to be 
comfortable, they must lend 2 hand to 
the work themselves. They were go- 
ing to live in a city of huts and small 
unfinished houses, with, here and there, 
a marble palace rising above the trees, 
and a great street of rich yellow clay 
piercing the forest, three miles long, a 
hundred feet wide, and two feet deep, — 
“the best city in the world for a future 
residence,” as Gouverneur Morris re- 
marked to one of his fair correspond- 
ents. ‘We want nothing here,” said 
he, “ but houses, cellars, kitchens, well- 
informed men, amiable women, and 
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other little trifles of this kind to make 
our city perfect.” 

Besides sending many a load of books 
and other articles by way of beginning, 
Jefferson kept a wagon going pretty fre- 
quently between Monticello and Wash- 
ington during the whole of his Presi- 
dency. Before leaving home he wrote 
curiously minute directions for his stew- 
ard, Mr. Edmund Bacon. His heart was 
set upon restoring and enlarging a mill 
for grinding the grain of the region 
roundabout; /Aat must be pushed to 
completion. Then there were fences 
to be made, fields to be cleared, a new 
variety of corn to be tried, charcoal to 
be burnt, the garden to be levelled, pork 
to be bought, the nailery to be kept 
going, clothing to be provided, groves 
to be thinned, shrubs to be pruned, the 
building to continue. Concerning all 
these labors, Mr. Jefferson left precise 
instructions, and kept them in mind at 
all times. Take this brief passage of 
his last orders in April, 1801, as a spe- 
cimen of the kind of directions he fre- 
quently gave while he was apparently 
absorbed in affairs of state : — 

“T have hired all the hands belong- 
ing to Mrs. and Miss Dangerfield, for 
the next year. They are nine in num- 
ber. Moses the miller is to be sent 
home when his year is up. With these 
will work in common, Isaac, Charles, 
Ben, Shepherd, Abram, Davy, John, 
and Shoemaker Phill; making a gang 
of seventeen hands. Martin is the 
miller, and Jerry will drive his wagon. 
Those who work in the nailery are 
Moses, Wormly, James Hubbard, Bar- 
naby, Isbel’s Davy, Bedford John, Bed- 
ford Davy, Phill Hubbard, Bartlet, and 
Lewis. They are sufficient for two 
fires, five at a fire. I am desirous a 
single man, a smith, should be hired to 
work with them, to see that their nails 
are well made, and to superintend them 
generally; if such an one can be found 
for $150 or $200 a year, though I 
would rather give hima share in the 
nails made, say one eighth of the price 
of all the nails made, deducting the 
cost of the iron; if such a person can 
be got, Isbel’s Davy may be withdrawn 
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to drive the mule wagon, and Sampson 
join the laborers. There will then be 
nine nailers, besides the manager, so 
that ten may still work at two fires; 
the manager to have a log-house built, 
and to have 500 pounds of pork. The 
nails are to be sold by Mr. Bacon, and 
the accounts to be kept by him; and 
he is to direct at all times what nails 
are to be made. The toll of the mill 
is to be put away in the two garners 
made, which are to have secure locks, 
and Mr. Bacon is to keep the keys. 
When they are getting too full, the 
wagons should carry the grain to the 
overseer’s house, to be carefully stowed 
away. In general, it will be better to 
use all the bread corn from the mill 
from week to week, and only bring 
away the surplus. Mr. Randolph is 
hopper-free and toll-free at the mill. 
Mr. Eppes having leased his planta- 
tion and gang, they are to pay toll 
hereafter. Clothes for the people are 
to be got from Mr. Higginbotham, of 
the kind heretofore got. I allow them 
a best striped blanket every three 
years. This year eleven blankets must 
be bought, and given to those most in 
need, noting to whom they are given. 
The hirelings, if they bad not blankets 
last year, must have them this year. 
Mrs. Randolph always chooses the 
clothing for the house-servants ; that 
is to say, for Peter Henings, Burwell, 
Edwin, Critta, and Sally. Colored 
plaids are provided for Betty Brown, 
Betty Henings, Nance, Ursula, and 
indeed all the others. The nailers, la- 
borers, and hirelings may have it, if 
they prefer it to cotton. Wool is given 
for stockings to those who will have it 
spun and knit for themselves. Fish 
is always to be got from Richmond, 
and to be dealt out to the hirelings, 
laborers, workmen, and_house-ser- 
vants of all sorts, as has been usual. 
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600 pounds of pork is to be provided 
for the overseer, 500 pounds for Mr. 
Stewart, and 500 pounds for the su- 
perintendent of the nailery, if one is em- 
ployed ; also about 900 pounds more for 
the people, so as to give them half a 
pound apiece once a week. This will 
require, in the whole, 2,000 or 2,500 
pounds. After seeing what the planta- 
tion can furnish, and the three hogs at 
the mill, the residue must be purchased. 
In the winter, a hogshead of molasses 
must be provided and brought up, which 
Mr. Jefferson (merchant at Richmond) 
will furnish. This will afford to give a 
gill apiece to everybody once or twice a 
week.” 

No interest of his plantation was too 
trifling to escape his attention.’ He 
did not disdain to remind Mr. Bacon 
that “the old garden pales” wanted 
patching up, nor omit to designate the 
two men most fit for the job. When 
all else had been provided for, he adds, 
by way of postscript, that, as “these 
rains have possibly spoiled the fodder 
you had agreed for, you had better see 
it, and, if injured, look out in time for 
more.” And yet another word: If 
Mr. Bacon would prefer to “take his 
half beef zow,” he might kill an animal 
for the purpose, and send the other 
half to the house, or to Mr. Randolph’s. 

A man does not govern a com- 
monwealth the worse for having been 
trained in a homely school like this. 
Such training, of course, would not 
be sufficient; but, even of itself, it 
would bring an intelligent mind nearer 
the secret of genuine statesmanship 
than Bonaparte’s military school or 
Pitt’s parliamentary arena. 

Early in May, the members of the 
administration were in Washington, 
and Mr. Jefferson addressed himself to 
the task which his countrymen had as- _ 
signed him. 

Fames Parton. 


* The Singing Wire. 


THE SINGING WIRE. 


ARK to that faint and fairy twang 
That from the bosom of the breeze 
Has caught its rise and fall: there rang 
Eolian harmonies ! 


I looked ; again the mournful chords, 
In random rhythm lightly flung 

From off the wire, came, shaped in words ; 
And thus, meseemed, they sung. 


“IT, messenger of many fates, 
Strung to all strains of woe or weal, 
Fine nerve that thrills and palpitates 
With all men know or feel, — 


“O, is it strange that I should wail? 
Leave me my tearless, sad refrain, 
When in the pine-top wakes the gale 

That breathes of coming rain. 


“There is a spirit in the post; 
It, too, was once a murmuring tree ; 
Its sapless, sad, and withered ghost 
Echoes my melody. 


“Come close, and lay your listening ear 
Against the bare and branchless wood. 
Say, croons it not, so low and clear, 
As if it understood?” 


I listened to the branchless pole 
That held aloft the singing wire ; 
I heard its muffled music roll, 
And stirred with sweet desire. 


“O wire more soft than seasoned lute, 
Hast thou no sunlit word for me? 

O, though so long so coyly mute, 
Sure she may speak through thee!” 


I listened ; but it was in vain. 
At first, the wind’s old, wayward will 
Drew forth again the sad refrain: 
That ceased, and all was still. 


But suddenly some kindling shock 
Struck flashing through the wire: a bird, 
Poised on it, screamed, and flew; the flock 
Rose with him, wheeled, and whirred. 
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Then to my soul there came this sense 
“Her heart has answered unto thine; 


She comes, to-night. 


Up! hence, O hence ! 


Meet her: no more repine!” 


Mayhap the fancy was far-fetched ; 
And yet, mayhap, it hinted true. 

Ere moonrise, Love, a hand was stretched 
In mine, that gave me — you! 


And so more dear to me has grown 
Than rarest tones swept from the lyre, 
The minor-movement of that moan 
In yonder singing wire. 


Nor care I for the will of states, 
Or aught besides, that smites that string, 
Since then so close it knit our fates, 
What time the bird took wing. 


G. P. Lathrop. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. 


N American, who had not taken 

a long holiday for many a year, 
lately found himself walking about 
England and Scotland in the pleasant 
month of June, revisiting familiar 
places as well as faces, and though sor- 
rowfully missing some of the cherished 
friends of former years, yet finding 
nature as lovely and the old English 
homes as enchanting as ever, and 
memory, ifsadder, yet almost as sweet 
as presence. 

During his summer rambles through 
England, it was once the traveller’s good 
fortune to spend a week within bow- 
shot of the soft-flowing Avon, and to 
look from his chamber-window on the 
tall spire of the church where Shake- 
speare lies buried. The murmur of 
the stream as it moves gently by the 
guarded grave lulled the senses of the 
loiterer, while it brought before his 
mind scenes of the grand old times 
when Bacon pondered and Raleigh 
shone, when Shakespeare “warbled 
his native wood-notes wild,” not know- 
ing half his own supremacy, and when 


the “throned vestal” ruled the land 
with a strong hand if not a wise one. 
The avenue of limes leading up to the 
venerable pile where the precious dust 
is enshrined was distinctly outlined 
against the summer sky ; the cheerful 
voices of the mowers came up from 
the fragrant meadows; and a deep, 
happy rest seemed falling from the 
fleecy clouds that floated over the 
home of Shakespeare. 

Perched on “the Hill” overlooking 
a prospect of rural beauty unsur- 
passed, enjoying the hospitality of a 
delightful country-house, the traveller’s 
days were filled with a “dreamful 
ease” such as he had not known for 
many a year. His host, a Warwick- 
shire gentleman of the oldest and best 
school, knew every nook and corner 
of interest in the country round; and 
under such intelligent guidance who 
could go wrong? There were delight- 
ful visits to Warwick Castle and Charle- 
cote Park, to Anne Hathaway’s cottage, 
to the stately ruins of Kenilworth, with 
boating on the river during the long 
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summer twilight. Every day brought 
its fresh pleasures and open-air enter- 
tainments ; and a programme of new 
excursions was discussed every morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table. With a keen 
relish for all country sports and an in- 
born love for horses, the host of “the 
Hill” was never at a loss for pleasant 
occupation, and “ gave his mind to it” 
vigorously. 

One of the pleasantest days spent by 
the merry crew from “the Hill” was 
passed at Lower Eatington Park, one 
of the most beautiful homes in Eng- 
land. It is one of those places for 
which we have no parallel in America, 
because we have no ancestral homes 
belonging for many generations to a 
leisure class, —no old “ pleasaunces ” 
which the love of beauty and the spirit 
of conservance have united to form and 
maintain for hundreds of years. Set 
in the midst of venerable trees — nota- 
bly some old hawthorns — that are as 
sacred as the family plate and pictures, 
and the removal of which, so longas they 
will stand upright, nothing but the se- 
verest need would justify, — with many 
stretches of that soft, rich grass which 
is made only by constant years of close 
mowing, — the house looks out on to 
a scene of peace and loveliness and 
trimmed luxuriance, the like of which 
no country save England can show. 
For a thousand years has Lower Eat- 
ington been in the possession of the 
Shirley (anciently the Sasuualo) fami- 
ly; and in Domesday Book it is thus 
described : — 

“Sasuualo holds of Henry (de Fer- 
iers) seventeen hides (seventeen hun- 
dred acres) in Etendone. The arable 
employs twelve ploughs, four are in 
the demesne (or Home Farm), and 
there are ten bondmen (slaves), there 
are thirty-two villeins (somewhat supe- 
rior to slaves), with a priest, twenty-five 
borders (cottagers), one soldier, and two 
thanes (freeholders). They have six- 
teen ploughs and a half: a mill pays 
eighteen shillings, and there are thirty 
acres of meadow. It was worth six 
pounds, afterwards four pounds, now 
twenty pounds.” 
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This was the condition of Eatington 
about 1085 when Saswallo, or Sewallis, 
the first ascertained ancestor of the 
house of Shirley, held it. Later, in the 
reign of Charles I., we find the place 
described by Sir Thomas Shirley the 
antiquary, thus : — 

“There are divers marks in this 
towne, by which we may judge that it 
hath been from all antiquitie the seat 
of a noble and renowned family. It 
hath a very ancient church, sumptu- 
ously built, and dedicated to the honor 
of the blessed Trinity, and likewise a 
chantrey founded, and a large chapel to 
the honour of S. Nicholas, which was 
anciently the place of sepulture for the 
lords of this manor, who had, at their 
proper cost and charges, built and en- 
dowed both these places of prayer and 
devotion: and close by the church is 
a very ancient Mansion House, built 
by an ancestor of this family, so long 
ago that the memorie, by the revolu- 
tion of so many ages, is utterly lost and 
forgotten ; for the antient forme and 
structure of the house is a witness be- 
yond all exception of its pristine antiq- 
uity, it being covered with so unknown 
a covering that none can tell with what 
it is made with, plainly shewith it 
was built in so ancient times that the 
very stuff itself whereof the texture 
was made is many ages since, not 
only worn out of the kingdom, but also 
the very knowledge that ever any 
such thing was within the realm.” * 

This oldest of all the Eatington man- 
sions on record was, however, pre- 
sumably taken down somewhere about 
the year 1641, when Sir Charles Shir- 
ley terminated the long lease of the 
manor which had been made for genera- 
tions to the Underhill family, and came 
into formal possession himself. A new 
and smaller house was built out of the 
old materials, with alterations, im- 
provements, additions, etc., by various 
inheritors, till in 1858 the present own- 
er, Evelyn Philip Shirley, finding the 
place considerably out of repair, com- 
menced to case and roof it in the ad- 


* Harl. MS. 4928, chap. iii. 
London, 


British Museum, 
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vanced early English style so much in 
vogue at the present day in England. 
The designs were made by Mr. Prich- 
ard of Llandaff, and the alterations were 
completed in the year 1862, And a 
beautiful place he has made of it! 
Turret and gable and an exquisite, 
cloister-like * veranda give the true 
medieval character to the house; 
while in the deep bay-window of the 
drawing-room our fancy can set soft, 
sunny ladies of the Stuarts’ time, look- 
ing wistfully across the broad domain 
for lovers out on dangerous vent- 
ures ; or perhaps listening to the tale 
of perils met and overcome, as the cav- 
alier bends over the ringleted head 
with his plumed hat drooping low in 
his hand. 

The interior of the house is as quaint 
and lovely as the outside; and four- 
teen bas-reliefs represent the princi- 
pal events of the family history. In 
one we have the earliest recorded an- 
cestor, the Saswallo, or Sewallis, of 
the Conqueror’s time, on his knees, 
offering to the bishop a model of the 
church at Eatington, of which some 
remains still exist. In another, Henry, 
the grandson of the former, like Esau, 
is selling his birthright to his younger 
brother Sewallis, in the reign of Henry 
II.: from the elder brother descended 
the now extinct house of Treton, from 
the younger the present family of Shir- 
ley. Another bas-relief gives us Sir 
Sewallis de Eatendon, knight, a cru- 
sader, and grandson of the preceding ; 
another, #zs grandson, Sir Ralph Shir- 
ley, first knight of the shire for the 
county of Warwick, in the twenty-third 
year of Edward I., anno 1294; on an- 
other we have Sir Thomas, his son, in 
the Holy Land. “His page is bring- 
ing him the head of a Saracen whom 
Sir Thomas is said to have vanquished 
and decapitated,” which circumstance 
is the traditional origin of the family 

* At one end of this cloister, which is roofed in 


with glass, are the following lines in Old English let- 
ters on a small tablet : — 


** Fourscore and four, if God gives strength 
The web of life is spun ; 
Fourscore and four, the Cloister’s length 
A statute mile is run.” 
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crest. The sixth is the death of Sir 
Hugh Shirley, son of Sir Thomas, at 
the battle of Shrewsbury, on Saturday, 
the 2oth of July, 1403. “ Sir Hugh was 
one of the four knights who, clothed in 
the royal armour, successively encoun- 
tered and fell under the victorious arm 
of Douglas in single combat, thus im- 
mortalized by Shakespeare in Douglas’s 
speech to the king in the first part of 
Henry IV.” : — 


“ Another king ! they grow like Hydra’s heads : 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colors on them. What art thou, 
That counterfeit’st the person ofa king?” 


And again in Prince Henry’s speech 
to Douglas : — 


“* Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again ! the spirits 
Of Survey, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms: 
It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee ; 
Who never promiseth but he means to pay.” 


The seventh shows Sir Ralph, son of 
Sir Hugh, on the eve of his departure 
for the French war, making over to his 
mother, Beatrice, the care of Ralph, 
his infant son and heir, and to Richard 
Elebet, clerk, and others, the fee of his 
estates. The eighth gives Sir Ralph, 
this same “infant son,” now grown 
to man’s estate, taking leave of his 
mother previous to his expedition 
to France, with his band of archers, 
just before the siege of Harfleur and 
the battle of Agincourt; and the ninth 
shows us his great-grandson dubbed a 
knight by Henry VII. on the field of 
Stoke, 1487. Over the great library 
window are three panels representing 
incidents in the lives of the three cele- 
brated Shirley Brothers, the sons of 
Sir Thomas Shirley of Wiston (Sussex), 
the representative of a younger branch 
of the family. The first, or tenth, rath- 
er, shows the attack of Sir Thomas 
Shirley the younger—eldest of the 
“ Three Brothers” — on the Turks in 
the island of Zea (Archipelago) in 1603; 
the second, or eleventh, Sir Anthony 
and Sir Robert, the younger two of the 
“Three Brothers,” leading the Persians 
against the Turks and teaching them 
the use of artillery, in 1599; and the 
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third, or twelfth, the same Sir Robert 
Shirley’s reception at the court of 
James I., as ambassador from Shah 
Cebbas, King of Persia, in 1611; the 
thirteenth gives Sir Robert Shirley, 
baronet, five generations removed from 
the last Sir Ralph, in the act of found- 
ing the church of Staunton Karold in 
Leicestershire, 1653; and the fourteenth 
gives him again in 1656, when com- 
mitted to the Tower of London (where 
he died) “ by the usurper Oliver Crom- 
well in consequence of his loyalty to 
his Church and King.’ The last 
public record of the family is an ad- 
dress signed by the principal noblemen 
and gentlemen of Warwickshire to 
Major-General Horatio Shirley, C. B., 
on his return from the Crimea, 1856, 
with their respective arms emblazoned 
on vellum. This hangs in the hall 
opposite the carved oak mantel-picce ; 
and here also are preserved the rifle 
and the prayer-book carried by the 
general during the war; which last, 
being in the holster of his saddle 
during the battle of the Alma, most 
probably saved his life by receiving the 
bullet which else would have passed 
into his body. Further must be no- 
ticed the old family pictures by such 
names as Rembrandt, Vandyke, Cana- 
letti, Zucchero, Huysmans, Kneller, Sir 
Peter Lely, Gainsborough, Wilson, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Northcote, Clint, 
and others; while coats-of-arms, bla- 
zoning the various alliances of the 
family, give warmth and color and the 
flavor of old-time chivalry to almost 
every wall and window. 

A bow-shot from the manor-house 
are the remains of the old parish 
church, consisting only of the towers 
and south transept, with two arches on 
the north side and part of the walls 
of the nave and chancel, the latter of 
red sandstone from Kenilworth, all 
overgrown with ivy and the small, ivy- 
leaved toadflax bearing its pale pur- 
ple blossoms in rich profusion. Two 
old effigies, representing a knight and 
lady, are held to be the effigies of 
Ralph Shirley and Margaret Walder- 
shef, his wife, in the time of Edward 
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II. (1327); and there are other monu- 
ments and inscriptions less doubtful 
and more detailed. 

But the whole thing goes together. 
The ivied ruins holding their ancient 
memorials of departed greatness ; the 
old house, new cased and fronted, with 
its lavish blazonry and gesta magua- 
tum, the leafy park with its herds of 
deer, its grand old trees, and that inde- 
scribable look of high condition which 
generations of ease alone can give ; the 
host himself, the representative of the 
long line of illustrious ancestry, proud 
of his family, and yet not too proud, 
faithful to its traditions, to its politics, 
its renown, a true gentleman, one too 
highly set to be over-careful of his dig- 
nity because safe in his own unassailable 
place, —all strike upon the imagination 
with.a fulness and suggestiveness be- 
yond measure fascinating. And though 
not unique in England, where many 
such are to be found, yet Lower Eat- 
ington, the home of the house of 
Shirley, may be taken as typical of the 
real English country home, where the 
gentleman of old lineage and fine estates 
lives his life as it has been marked out 
for him for more than a thousand years ; 
doing such good as he can to his ten- 
antry and poorer neighbors, setting an 
example of high honor and incorrupti- 
ble integrity ; and, if less receptive and 
go-ahead than our own energetic, self- 
made men, offering a standard of noble 
bearing and an example of stately 
qualities which the world would be 
the poorer were it to be without. 

Nothing was wanting to complete its 
charm to the American visitor, who saw 
Lower Eatington in the soft summer 
weather, and in that lovely season in- 
voked the associations of the place, 
where knights and crusaders had rid- 
den forth to their deeds of “derring 
do” ; where men who knew and loved 
Shakespeare had walked among the 
trees and talked of his works and ge- 
nius; where, perhaps, Shakespeare him- 
self had rambled, musing, through the 
glades, fashioning the figure of the 
“melancholy Jaques” in his mind ; 
where, doubtless, Queen Elizabeth had 
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cast approving eyes when on her fa- 
mous visit to Kenilworth, not so very 
far away ; where, maybe, Leicester and 
Amy Robsart had lingered in the moon- 
light ; where the stout old cavalier had 


defied the power of Cromwell and the 
rushing tide of political change ; where 
man had done his best for nature, and 
nature in return had yielded back to 
man deep peace and loveliness. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


IMPRISONED. 


IGHTLY she lifts the large, pure, luminous shell, 
Poises it in her strong and shapely hand. 
“ Listen,” she says, “it has a tale to tell, 
Spoken in language you may understand.” 


Smiling, she holds it at my dreaming ear: 
The old, delicious murmur of the sea 

Steals like enchantment through me, and I hear 
Voices like echoes of eternity. 


She stirs it softly. Lo, another speech! 
In one of its dim chambers, shut from sight, 
Is sealed the water that has kissed the beach 
Where the far Indian Ocean leaps in light. 


Those laughing ripples, hidden evermore 
In utter darkness, plaintively repeat 
Their lapsing on the glowing tropic shore 
In melancholy whispers low and sweet. 


O prisoned wave that may not see the sun! 
O voice that never may be comforted ! 

You cannot break the web that fate has spun ; 
Out of your world are light and gladness fled. 


The red dawn nevermore shall tremble far 
Across the leagues of radiant brine to you ; 

You shall not sing to greet the evening star, 
Nor dance exulting under heaven’s clear blue. 


Inexorably woven is the weft 

That shrouds from you all joy but memory: 
Only this tender, low lament is left 

Of all the sumptuous splendor of the sea. 


Celia Thaxter. 
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EDUCATING A WIFE. 


A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


V E had much gay society at Brax- 
field; and among the visitors 
who almost daily thronged our table 
were many young ladies, very eligible 
matches, and some almost as charming 
as that dear Fraulein Miinchhausen. 

Two of them, I remember, came from 
Dublin with their father, who was phy- 
sician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and had apartments at the castle. 
They were splendid specimens of the 
old Milesian race: fair girls with finely 
formed, well-developed figures, strong 
and stately, and just evading the exu- 
berance of embonpoint; with brilliant 
complexions, the rich red in their cheeks 
such as only the “weeping skies” of 
the Green Island call out; with mag- 
nificent auburn hair, and large blue 
eyes that looked filled to the brim with 
merry thoughts. They were highly ac- 
complished, too; dressed with simple 
elegance, and were modish and well- 
bred, as far as that irrepressible spirit 
of fun and frolic which seems inborn in 
spirited Irish girls would let them. 

The first evening, after the elder of 
these dashing Milesians had given us, 
with stirring effect, “ The Harp that 
once through Tara’s Halls,” while she 
accompanied herself admirably on the 
harp, gracefully displaying arms of 
marvellous whiteness that a sculptor 
might have yearned to copy, it chanced 
that their father and mine became 
deeply engaged in a grave conversation 
touching the formation of human char- 
acter. Meanwhile, on a sofa at some 
distance, I had commenced a low con- 
versation on some light topic with the 
fair songstress, who seemed indifferent 
to metaphysics ; when the younger sis- 
ter, touching me so as to call attention 
to her movements, stole slyly up be- 
hind her father, and, cautiously raising 
her hands to his head, twitched off his 
wig while he was in the very midst of 


some learned reply, and made off with it 
to ourend of the room. I shall never 
forget my father’s look of amazement. 
From his guest I expected an outburst 
of anger, but he only said, ‘‘ Come back, 
this minute, you monkey! Do you 
think I can talk philosophy without a 
wig?” 

They stayed with us several days; 
and I was quite dazzled and somewhat 
overwhelmed by their beauty and spir- 
it. 

A complete contrast in character to 
these stylish perpetrators of fun, less 
bewildering but far more interesting, 
were two young ladies whose acquaint- 
ance I had previously made. They 
also were from Ireland, indeed from 
one of its noted families ; daughters of 
a nobleman whose name is still cher- 
ished by the Irish people as one of the 
most daring and disinterested defend- 
ers of their political franchises. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, younger 
son of James, first Duke of Leinster, 
seems, despite his rank, to have been 
born a democrat. A mere stripling in 
our Revolutionary days and barely of 
age when France quailed under her 
* Reign of Terror,” he warmly sympa- 
thized, during both revolutions, with 
the oppressed millions struggling for 
freedom. As a member of the Irish 
Parliament toward the close of the 
last century, he took a stand for the in- 
dependence of his country (then in 
imminent danger of subversion) as dar- 
ing as that of Patrick Henry for ours. 
Brooding over her oppression, impa- 
tient under her sufferings, and find- 
ing words unavailing to effect redress, 
Lord Edward appears to have felt that 
the time for action had come. He 
joined the secret society of “ United 
Irishmen,” and was enthusiastically 
elected its president. That society vir- 
tually adopted as its motto the same 
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which had been the watchword of our 
own Revolution, “ Peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must”; and erelong it 
counted its members by hundreds of 
thousands, scattered over every parish 
in the island; many of them devoted 
men, nerved to a stern purpose by sa- 
cred incentives, national and spiritual. 
At that time the Irish Parliament en- 
joyed absolute independence of all 
power but the Crown. Grattan, in 
1780, had procured the passage of a 
resolution, “ that the king’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty and the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland are the only pow- 
er competent to make laws to bind Ire- 
land.” The British government, ac- 
quiescing at the time, sought now to 
abolish this only competent power ; 
replacing a national and independent 
legislature by the admission into the 
British Parliament of a few Irish mem- 
bers, none of whom, however, it was 
lawful to choose from among profes- 
sors of the Catholic faith. Then the 
“United Irishmen” plotted treason. 
The plot was prematurely revealed, 
and their leader betrayed, for money, 
—by an informer. Lord Edward, 
after killing with a dagger one of 
his assailants and severely wounding 
another, would doubtless have been 
tried for treason and sentenced to the 
gallows, but that he died in a Newgate 
prison-cell two weeks after his capture, 
of wounds envenomed by disappointed 
hopes. With a refinement of cruelty 
for which government policy, except it 
be such as is utterly disgraceful in a 
civilized nation, furnishes not a shadow 
ofexcuse, his wife hadnotbeen permitted 
to see him; and permission was given 
to his brother and sister only when it 
was certain he must die, and then but 
for a few minutes, just three hours be- 
fore his death. This was in 1798; and 
two years afterwards, despite the noble 
stand taken by a talented band of pa- 
triots, the outrage was consummated, 
and the Irish Parliament was merged 
in that of Great Britain. 

Some years before his death Fitz- 
gerald had won and married the beau- 
tiful Pamela, daughter, by more than 
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adoption, it seems,* of the celebrated 
Madame de Genlis. By her he had 
two daughters, Pamela and Lucy. 
These young ladies were connections 
of a kindly neighbor of ours, Lady 
Mary Ross, who lived two miles off at 
Bonnington, a romantic country-seat 
near the Falls of the Clyde; Lady 
Ross’s son, Sir Charles, having mar- 
ried their father’s sister, Lady Mary 
Fitzgerald. During a visit of some 
months at Bonnington they were fre- 
quent visitors, and always welcome 
ones, to Braxfield. 

We found them charming girls ; 
charming and estimable; but one 
would never have imagined them sis- 
ters. The elder, Pamela, inheritor of 
her mother’s personal gifts, but without 
the gayety of her mother’s country, 
was a handsome brunette, small of 
stature and beautifully formed, with 
large dark pensive eyes that seemed 
still to mourn her father’s untimely 
fate; the younger, Lucy, a delicate 
blonde, tall and graceful, sprightly 
and sympathetic; Irish evidently, not 
French, of origin; her enthusiastic fa- 
ther’s true child. Both had the charm 
of perfect manners, noble, simple, and 
kindly, rather than demonstrative. 

One of them became a connection of 
ours. It chanced that Sir Guy Camp- 
bell, my mother’s first-cousin, a dash- 
ing young officer, came to us on a visit 
for a few days; and that my father in- 
vited Lady Ross and the two Miss 
Fitzgeralds to dinner to meet him. 
That evening decided his fate. The 
dark eyes, with their depths of wistful 
expression, made an immediate con- 
quest of the lively and brilliant youth. 
Next day he rode over to Bonnington, 
and the next, and the next. His visit 
to us was finally prolonged into a three- 
weeks’ stay, and every forenoon, dur- 
ing that time, Sir Guy’s charger was 
brought regularly to the door, not to 
return with his master, after the first 
week, till late at night. At the end of 


* “ Pamela, the adopted, or (as may now be said 
without scruple) the actual daughter of Madame de 
Genlis by the Duke of Orleans (Egalité), etc.’? — Me- 
moirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Thomas Moore, 
London, 1831, Vol. I. p. 178. 
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the three weeks, the rider’s furlough 
drawing to a close, there was a wedding 
at Bonnington, and my father (who 
had been appointed Pamela’s co-trustee 
with the Duke of Leinster, her uncle) 
gave away the bride. 

J, in the officer’s place, should have 
preferred Lucy. As it was, she being 
five or six years older than myself, I 
did not presume to think of her, except 
as a boy thinks of a beautiful woman, 
with reverential admiration and, as 
Tennyson has phrased it, with “ tender 
dread.” She was to mea sort of ideal 
being, removed beyond the actual and 
the familiar. Perhaps this was in part 
due to the fact that my affections had 
already begun to attach themselves 
elsewhere. 

I have stated that, as a boy, I had 
read a work of Thomas Day’s; the 
same of which Leigh Hunt says, 
“The pool of mercenary and time- 
serving ethics was first blown over by 
the fresh country breeze of Sandford 
and Merton.” But I do not think 
that, up to the time of which I am 
writing, I had read the author’s life ; 
or found out that he had selected, from 
a foundling hospital, two young girls of 
twelve, intending to educate them on 
Rousseau’s system and to make one 
of them, by and by, his wife ; and that 
this strange contrivance did not suc- 
ceed. 

An experiment which, at the age of 
twenty-one, I commenced, was, I think, 
better deserving of success than Thom- 
as Day’s; inasmuch as it was not 
founded on the cold-blooded calcula- 
tion of educating first and taking the 
chance of falling in love afterwards ; 
also, because, instead of wandering 
off to French philosophy, I trusted to 
the domestic influences of Braxfield 
House. 

Among the young girls in our village 
school was one, ten years old, and whom, 
as she may be still alive, I shall call Jes- 
sie. Her father was foreman of a room 
in one of our mills, an ordinary char- 
acter ; her mother (often familiarly go- 
ing among her neighbors, according to 
the custom of the country, by her maid- 
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en name, Peggy Gardiner) seemed, by 
beauty and demeanor, and to judge by 
the exquisite cleanliness, order, and 
good taste that marked her humble 
apartments, quite above her station. 
From her, no doubt, had come to Jes- 
sie the nameless grace, the native re- 
finement that distinguished the child, 
not in my eyes alone, from all her 
schoolmates. 

I should not trust myself to describe 
this young girl, as I first remember 
her, did I not call to mind what my 
mother, six or seven years later, con- 
fessed to me, on her return from a visit 
to Glasgow, on which Jessie had ac- 
companied her. ‘I could not walk the 
streets with her,” she said, ‘ without 
serious annoyance. Almost every gen- 
tleman we met turned round to look at 
her, and several contrived to pass and 
repass us several times, evidently smit- 
ten by her beauty. In the shops it 
was little better: business seemed half 
suspended, customers and shopmen 
alike pausing to admire.” 

“You don’t think it was Jessie’s 
fault, mother?” I asked. 

“No; I think the poor girl’s mod- 
est and quiet bearing only attracted 
people the more; but it was very un- 
pleasant.” 

That was when she was fifteen or 
sixteen; as a child of ten she was 
scarcely less noticed by the fashion- 
able visitors who thronged our school. 
Not in music and dancing alone did 
she excel all her fellows. I gave oc- 
casional lessons jin geography and 
history to the elder girls’ class to 
which she belonged; and while I 
found her first in almost every branch, 
she seemed quite unconscious of her 
superiority. 

Her complexion was fair and of un- 
rivalled purity, her face a perfect Gre- 
cian oval; the eyes deep blue, and 
filled with a dancing light when she 
smiled; the chestnut hair long and 
silky. Every feature was cut with sin- 
gular delicacy ; the only deviations from 
strict regularity being that the mouth 
was, in proportion, a trifle larger than 
that of the Venus of Milo, but then the 
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teeth, dazzlingly white and perfect, 
atoned ; and that the nose was just a 
little bit what the French call retroussé; 
— though one need not now have re- 
course to French; Tennyson has 
coined just the word. To Jessie, as to 
Lynette, the lines apply, — 
“« And lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower.” 

Only that, in Jessie’s case, the diver- 
gence from the classic line was so 
slight that the simile of the flower-petal 
does not quite suit the occasion. 

Though she afterwards grew to me- 
dium height only, she was; in those 
days, rather tall for her age. Her per- 
son was perfect in-its form and pro- 
portions ; and this has always had a 
singular charm for me. Spurzheim set 
down form large, and color small, in my 
phrenological chart, telling me I should 
make a good sculptor or architect; and, 
in effect, I have always found more 
pleasure in going over a collection of 
the best statuary than in viewing the 
finest gallery of paintings. I recollect 
reading casually, in some newspaper, 
the lines, 

“ She had a form — but I might talk till night, 

Young as the sun is now upon our watch, 
Ere I had told its beauties. It was slight, 


Even as yon willow, and, like its soft stem, 
Fell into thousand motions and all lovely,” 


and thinking that they must have been 
written expressly to describe Jessie. Yet 
I believe it was not so much her beau- 
ty, alike of form and feature, that first 
awoke in me a sentiment seldom felt, I 
think, by an adult, for a child so young, 
as another peculiarity. She was a 
creature of quick sensibilities, which 
she had not learned to conceal. Her 
countenance, always an_ interesting 
one, was, if love be dangerous, a 
somewhat dangerous one to watch. 
She had a habit — painful, I knew she 
herself often found it—of blushing at 
the touch of any emotion, whether of 
joy or sorrow; at trifles even, as at 
the unexpected sight of some girl- 
friend ; and when deeply and suddenly 
moved, the flush would overspread face 
and neck. This happened, on one oc- 
casion, when I had taken her by sur- 
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prise in addressing to her a few words 
of commendation; the telltale blush 
which my praise called up first awoke 
in myself the consciousness how dear 
she was to me. 

I was very much ashamed when I 
became aware of this: knowing that if 
it were observed it would expose me 
to ridicule ; not so much on account of 
the girl’s social position, — I did not 
care for that, it being already an article 
in my social creed that Love, like God, 
is no respecter of persons, —but a mere 
child! not half my own age, and | but 
just out of my minority: that was 
ridiculous! I could not even call to 
mind that any hero of a novel had 
ever indulged in so absurd a fancy. 

The parents of Jessie belonged to 
the sect over which my grandfather 
had presided,— the Independents ; 
and my mother attended service twice 
every Sunday in a small chapel or hall 
which my father had set apart for these 
worshippers. When I returned from 
college, my mother, feeling that her au- 
thority in such matters had ceased, 
merely asked me if I chose to go with 
her. She was greatly delighted when 
she found me a willing attendant both 
at morning and evening service ; and I 
am glad the dear, good lady never 
guessed what the attraction was, never 
knew how often I might have played 
truant if Peggy Gardiner, a regular 
church-goer, had not brought her little 
daughter with her, looking as fresh and 
lovely as a spring flower; dressed 
simply but with scrupulous neatness, 
and recalling to me what Christ said 
of the lilies of the field, —that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not ar- 
rayed like one of these. 

Luckily our pew was square and 
spacious, and I almost always con- 
trived so to select my place (facing the 
congregation) that I could see that 
charming young face. My sisters, and 
even William, would now and then 
drop to sleep when the sermon over- 
ran an hour and a half; but I know 
that grave, serious audience must have 
been greatly edified, and my mother 
quite comforted, by my wakefulness, 
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and by what must have seemed to 
them my unwavering attention, during 
endless disquisitions on free-will and 
election and predestination, on vicari- 
ous atonement and original sin. The 
preachers were too gloomily in earnest 
ever to select so cheerful a theme as 
that embodied in my favorite text, 
“Love is the fulfilling of the iw”; 
and, fortunately for their good opinion 
of me, thoughts are not read in this 
world as no doubt they will be in the 
next. 

It has sometimes occurred to me, 
however, that this sudden attachment 
of mine might have proved a passing 
fancy only, had not my eldest sister, 
Anne, very innocently and uninten- 
tionally given it food and encourage- 
ment. 

Anne was then a thoughtful girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, shy, and a little 
awkward in manner, not handsome nor 
even pretty, but thoroughly good and 
practical; domestic in her tastes, a 
skilful needle-woman who had worked 
a wonderfully elaborate sampler, em- 
broidered with crowns, royal, baronial, 
and I know not how many others, and 
bearing, in various colored worsteds, 
a stanza, selected, I think, by her 
mother as a bit of quiet consolation for 
lack of beauty, and reading thus : — 
“*Can comeliness of form or shape or air 

With comeliness of words or deeds compare? 

No! those at first th’ unwary heart may gain, 

But these — these only — can the heart retain.” 

Anne was very fond of children and 
a born teacher; attending the village 
school almost daily, and often taking 
part in the instruction of the various 
classes. In the spring or summer of 
1822 she selected two of the best pu- 
pils (of whom Jessie was one and a 
certain Mary the other), who came to 
Braxfield after school-hours and had 
lessons from her in music, reading, and 
sometimes in other branches. After a 
time, Mary being required at home for 
domestic duties, Jessie remained sole 
scholar. Toward the close of the year, 
her mother began to talk of sending 
her into the mills; but pupil and 
teacher having by this time become 
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strongly attached to each other, a res- 
pite of a few months was obtained, 
and her daily visits, which were unin- 
terrupted even by the rigor of a severe 
winter, were continued into the next 
spring. 

During all this time, however de- 
lighted I was with Anne’s proceedings, 
I set special guard on my looks and 
actions. Yet I was unable to refrain 
from frequent attendance at my sister’s 
private lessons, especially in music. 
In eight or ten months Jessie had 
made wonderful proficiency on the pi- 
ano, and sang duets with my second 
sister, Jane, to the admiration of the 
household ; with all of whom, I may 
add, she had become a favorite. As I 
look back on those days, this seems to 
me strange; for marked favor to one 
of humble rank is wont, in a class-rid- 
den country like England, to produce 
envy and ill-will. It was Jessie’s idio- 
syncrasy, I think, which averted such 
results. She had that innate refine- 
ment which is sometimes held to be- 
long only to “gentle blood”; coupled 
with a simple bearing, alike removed 
from servility and presumption, which 
seemed to accept a new position, gladly 
indeed, but quietly and as a matter of 
course. Less than a year’s daily inter- 
course with a cultivated circle had so 
wrought on that delicate nature that, 
by personal carriage and good breed- 
ing, she seemed “to the manor born.” 
The servants instinctively treated her 
as one of our family ; yet to her school 
companions she was still the same 
lively and cordial playmate as before. 
Need I add that the impression she 
had made on me deepened daily ? 

About the Ist of March, 1823, I 
had a conversation with Anne. She 
began by saying Jessie’s mother had 
been telling her that her husband 
thought it was time that their child 
should begin to defray her own support 
by tending a throstle-frame. I could 
not help reddening, almost as Jessie 
herself might have done. 

** You don’t like that ?”? said Anne. 

“Ofcourse not. Do you?” 

“It would give me great pain. I 
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love the dear child, and I should feel 
almost as if I were to lose a little sis- 
ter. But, Robert, I think you would 
care more still.” 

“ What makes you think that ?” 

“ Well, you have a telltale face; but 
that’s not all. I found you out some 
time since. A man who has a secret 
to keep ought not, when he reads his 
favorite authors, to make marginal ref- 
erences.” 

“I can’t imagine what you mean, my 
dear.” 

“You and I are pretty much in the 
habit of reading the same books ; and 
in half a dozen places lately I ve found 
passages marked that showed what 
you were thinking about; one of them 
in Thomson’s Seasons, in that story 
about the ‘lovely young Lavinia’ who 
‘once had friends,’ and married so 
nicely at last.” 

My consciousness must have be- 
trayed me at this point, for she added, 
“It’s no use denying it, Robert. You 
wish, some day, to make Jessie your 
wife.” 

“You think me an idiot for falling in 
love with a mere child ?” 

“No; one may admire a rosebud 
as well as the full-grown flower ; and 
such a sweet rosebud, too!” 

“But I’m more than twice her age.” 

“You won’t be, by and by. When 
you ’re thirty, Jessie will be nineteen. 


That ’s not out of the way. You ’re- 


willing to wait?” 

“Willing?” I felt pretty much asa 
Peruvian worshipper might, if he had 
been asked whether he was willing to 
await the rising of the sun; but I only 
said, “ Will you help me, Anne?” 

Thereupon, after consulting together, 
we concocted a scheme. My father 
was then on a visit to Ireland, where 
he had been lecturing in furtherance of 
his plans of social reform; * and my 
sister told me she intended, as soon as 


* He was then and later popular in Ireland, even 
among the upper classes. On March 18, 1823, he 
held a meeting, very numerously attended, at the 
Rotunda, Dublin ; at which the Lord Mayor pre- 
sided, and the Duke and Duchess of Leinster, the 
Earl of Meath, Lord Cloncurry, Lady Rossmore, 
and a long list of nobility and gentry, were present. 
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he returned, to ask his permission to 
adopt Jessie, charging herself with the 
child’s education. When I heard this, 
I thought Providence must be helping 
me ; for that was just what I had been 
wishing for months to bring about, 
without daring to suggest it, and not 
knowing whether the girl’s parents 
would consent. Anne thought they 
would; for the mother had expressed 
to her doubts whether her daughter, 
who, though healthy, was far from be- 
ing robust, could endure without injury 
the confinement of the mills at so 
early an age. 

Thus reassured, I suggested that it 
might be weeks before my father re- 
turned, and that it would be best to 
send him a letter, carefully prepared, at 
once. A copy of this letter, covering 
sixteen pages of note-paper and dated 
March 3, 1823, lies before me. It was 
in my sister’s handwriting and signed 
by her, though in truth a joint produc- 
tion. I had put my heart into it ; and, 
for that matter, so had Anne, who made 
some excellent points. Here is one : — 

“ Do not imagine, my dear papa, that 
I intend to make a fine lady of this lit- 
tle girl; nothing is further from my 
thoughts. I wish to render her inde- 
pendent, and able by and by to take 
care of herself. With such an educa- 
tion as I propose to give her, she will, 
when she grows up, be a valuable in- 
structress of youth ; and how rarely do 
we meet with such a one! It shall 
be my study to prevent her acquiring 
idle or expensive habits, and to make 
my little charge much more diligent 
and orderly than you have ever seen 
ad 

Then followed a diplomatic sugges- 
tion, intended, I am afraid, to put my 
father off the true scent. She told 
him : — 

“Tn case I kept house for one of my 
brothers, she would, I am sure, prove 
a most agreeable companion for me; 
and, by affording me a never-failing 
source of amusement and interest, 
might enliven many hours I should 
otherwise spend in solitude.” 

The sly gypsy knew well enough 
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that her elder brother, at least, was not 
likely to set up bachelor’s hall and 
there to need a sister to preside ; and 
that her pupil, instead of proving an 
amusement to her in the fraternal man- 
sion, would probably there become a 
domestic blessing to somebody else. 
But of course it would never have done 
prematurely to suggest such a contin- 
gency as that. 

Anne waited with an anxiety only 
less profound than my own for a reply. 
It was kind and favorable; and, my 
mother acquiescing, Jessie became a 
member of our family circle. 

I was exultant; yet I put a still 
stricter guard than before on all I said 
and did when Jessie was present. It 
was a great exercise of self-control. 
No matter how numerous and brilliant 
the company in our drawing-room, I 
knew, by instinct, whether Jessie was 
there, and missed her at once if she 
withdrew. Young girls of my own age, 
beautiful, cultivated, and well-born, — 
and many such were, from time to 
time, inmates of Braxfield House, —all 
failed to awaken in mean emotion com- 
parable to the feeling which the sight 
of that child, scarcely eleven years old 
when she came to us, uniformly called 
forth. 

She seemed to win my _ parents’ 
hearts, and they behaved admirably, 
making no distinction between her and 
their own children ; and for this I was 
the more grateful, because it placed 
them, now and then, in an awkward po- 
sition. They would have to listen, for 
example, while some casual visitor 
descanted in warm terms on the sin- 
gular beauty of their youngest daugh- 
ter; and I overheard one preposterous 
flatterer tell my father how much she 
was like him: about as like, I longed 
to tell him, as I to Hercules. My 
father took it very quietly, smiling, and 
saying only, “She is not mine, —an 
adopted child.” But I think my 
mother did n’t quite like it. 

I came very near betraying myself 
one evening; but fortune stood my 
friend. We had a young folks party, 
and a number of both sexes had gath- 
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ered together. A proposal was made 
that we should “ draw for sweethearts,” 
— for the evening, of course; but some 
one added jestingly, ‘‘ Perhaps for life, 
—who knows?” So we wrote the 
name of each young lady (Jessie in- 
cluded) on a slip of paper, then folded 
these and shook them up in a hat 
which I handed round. It so hap- 
pened that the number of young ladies 
exceeded by four or five that of the 
young gentlemen; so that, when all 
had drawn and my turn came last, 
there were still several slips remain- 
ing. I glanced at that which I drew 
and saw Jessie’s name. In a moment, 
what Anne had said of my telltale face 
flashed across me; I turned instantly 
to hide my confusion by depositing the 
hat ; and, as I did so, I dropped into it 
the name that was hidden away in my 
heart, and stealthily abstracted another 
unperceived. This time it was the 
plainest girl in the room; to whom, 
grateful for danger past, I cordially 
offered myself as partner. 

But before the evening was over, I 
contrived to get possession of the slip 
with Jessie’s name. This I secreted 
within the lining of a small bead purse 
which one of my sisters had worked 
for me. That purse and its enclosure 
exist still. I kept it hidden away in 
the secret drawer of a writing-desk. 

Our experiment proceeded, smoothly 
and successfully, for more than two 
years, — two of the brightest years of 
my life; even though I had no means 
of judging whether Jessie’s heart, in 
after years, would turn to me or not. 

I have heard the question debated, 
which is the greater happiness, — to 
love or to be loved. Theoretically, on 
purely ethical principles, one is led to 
the conclusion that to love is the 
higher privilege; and practically the 
experience of a lifetime confirms to 
me that view of the case. To love is 
best. It wears better, it has a nobler 
influence on a cultivated heart, than 
the mere consciousness of being loved, 
however grateful that consciousness 
may be to self-love, however, too, it 
may minister to vanity. The tendency 
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of loving, if one loves truly, is to elimi- 
nate selfishness; but it often fosters 
selfishness to be the object of love. It 
is better to love without requital, than 
to be loved unless one can render 
double in return. It is not of love re- 
ceived, but of love given, that Paul, 
faithfully translated, speaks, in mem- 
orable words: Love, greater than 
faith, greater than hope, suffereth 
long, envieth not, seeketh not her own, 
endureth all things, never faileth. But 
the recipient even of the purest love 
may be dead to long-suffering, may 
nourish envy, may cherish self-seeking, 
may lack patience under adversity, and 
may fail when the hour of trial comes. 
Not he on whom love is bestowed is 
the favored one, but he by whom love 
is conferred. It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

I never swerved in my loyalty to 
Jessie; yet, though I could not help 
being uniformly kind to her and watch- 
ful for her welfare, I tried hard never 
to give the child any reason to believe 
that I loved her otherwise than as I 
did my three sisters. They, on their 
part, treated her at all times with sis- 
terly affection, as one of themselves ; 
and this was greatly to their credit ; 
for Jessie not only quite outshone 
them in beauty, but in musical talent, 
in grace in the ball-room and else- 
where, and ultimately in ease of man- 
ner. If, at the end of two years, a 
stranger had been asked to say which 
of the four girls had been raised from 
an humble home to her present posi- 
tion, I think Jessie was the last he 
would have been likely to select. 

If I had remained at Braxfield, this 
novel experiment of mine could have 
.had, I incline to believe, but one issue. 
It was otherwise ordered, however. 
In the winter of 1824-5, my father pur- 
chased a village and a large tract of 
land in Indiana, with what result I 
shall state by and by; and in the au- 
tumn of 1825. when Jessie was little 
more than thirteen years old, I emi- 
grated to this country. I was sorely 
tempted, before I left home, to tell the 
girl how much I loved her, and that I 
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hoped some day, if she should ever 
come to love and accept me as a hus- 
band, to make her my wife. But, while 
I was romantic enough in those days 
and later to do many foolish things, 
common-sense suggested that to a 
child such a declaration was ill-judged 
and out of place. So I departed and 
made no sign. With Anne, however, 
I conferred in secret; and she prom- 
ised me, if I could not return in three 
or four years, to come to the United 
States herself and bring Jessie with 
her. 

Though it is anticipating dates, I 
may as well here state the ultimate 
issue of this episode in my life. Two 
years later, namely, in the summer of 
1827, longing to see Jessie once more, 
I joined an English friend and re- 
crossed the Atlantic. I found the 
young girl beautiful and interesting 
even beyond my remembrance or ex- 
pectation ; and, what moved me still 
more, she received me so cordially and 
with such evident emotion, that — 
though I think I may say that I have 
never been guilty of the presumption 
of imagining myself loved when I was 
not —it dd seem to me the chances 
were fair that, if I remained some 
months and spoke out, she would not 
say me nay. 

But I determined first to make a 
confidante of my mother, in whose good 
sense and deep affection for me I 
placed implicit trust. 

“My son,” she said, “I saw, before 
you went to America, that you loved 
this girl and had already thought of 
her as a wife. But there is much to be 
taken into account in such a matter.” 

“You would prefer to have a daugh- 
ter-in-law from our own rank in life?” 

“Tf I could have chosen, yes; but I 
do not think that a sufficient objection. 
My own good father worked his way up 
from a position as humble ; and Jessie’s 
appearance and manners are as lady- 
like as if she had been my own child.” 

“But you Aave objections, dear moth- 
er. Do not withhold them from me, I 
entreat you.” 

“At least I should like to see what 
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will be the result, on her character, of 
the next three years. I know you, 
Robert ; you have a very high ideal of 
what a wife ought to be ; unreasonably 
high, I am afraid. You think this girl 
perfect, but she is not. I should like 
to be sure that she will grow up free 
from undue love of admiration, and, 
what is more important, perfectly sin- 
cere.” 

“ Not truthful, mother?” 

“T do not say that; though, when 
she first came to us, I sometimes 
thought it. She is very anxious to 
please, and occasionally says things 
rather because she thinks they will 
be agreeable than because they square 
with her convictions. I should like a 
more earnest and downright character 
in your wife.” 

“You wish me to give her up?” 

“No; she has many excellent 
qualities ; she has so affectionate a 
heart, and such winning ways, that 
there is not one of us who can help 
loving her. But I fave something to 
ask of you, for your sake, dear Robert, 
not for mine. This girl is only fifteen, 
a child still; and you have to return 
with your father very soon to America. 
Do not commit yourself: you ought 
not to marry any one younger than 
eighteen or nineteen. Let three years 
pass. I’ll take as much pains with 
Jessie, meanwhile, as if she were al- 
ready my daughter; and I will report 
to you faithfully the result. Come 
back when the three years are passed ; 
and, if I am then alive and you still 
wish to marry her, I will not say a 
word, except to wish you both all the 
happiness this world can afford.” The 
tears rose to her eyes as she added, in 
a lower tone, “I only ask for delay; it 
may be the last request I shall ever 
make of you.” 

I have never made up my mind, 
since, whether I did right or wrong. 
But my mother was in very feeble 
health at the time, and I felt no assur- 
ance that I should ever see her again, 
as, indeed, I never did. If she had 
objected to Jessie because of her lowly 
birth, if she had spoken harshly of her, 
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if she had told me she would never 
consent to receive her as a daughter- 
in-law, I should have sought to engage 
the girl, young as she was, then and 
there. But all she said was so reason- 
able, and the unfitness of marriage be- 
fore three years so apparent, that 1 
hesitated as she went on. Her tears, 
at the last, decided the matter. I gave 
her the promise she wished. 

My word thus pledged, I felt that I 
must hasten my departure for London, 
whence we were to embark. The day 
before I set out, I asked Jessie if she 
would not like to visit her parents in 
the village ; and when she assented, I 
proposed that we should take a circu- 
itous route through the Braxfield woods, 
the last time, as it proved, that I ever 
saw them. 

On no occasion in my life have I suf 
fered from a struggle between duty and 
inclination as I did during that walk. 
As we passed, deep in the woods, a 
rural seat whence, through the foliage, 
glittered, in the autumn sun, the rip- 
pling waters of the Clyde, I proposed 
to Jessie that we should sit awhile, to 
rest and talk. What we said and. how 
long we remained there I cannot tell. 
All I remember is, feeling at last that, 
if we sat there half an hour longer, 
I should break the solemn promise I 
had made to my mother. So we rose, 
went on, half in silence, to the village, 
where we separated,—and dream and 
temptation were over ! 

Ere the three years of probation 
had passed, Anne had died,* and Jessie 
had married a most amiable and esti- 
mable young man, in easy circum- 
stances, — had married before I knew, 
even, that she had been sought in mar- 
riage. More than thirty years passed 


* Ina letter from my father to myself, written soon 
after Anne’s death, he says of her: “ I never knew a 
judgment more severely correct than hers upon all 
subjects connected with the mind and dispositions. 
Whatever was needed to assist her in the education 
of her pupils she studied with unabating interest ; 
and even you would be surprised to hear of the num- 
ber of works which she read to store her mind 
with useful facts on all subjects for the benefit of 
those under her charge. She had patience, perse- 
verance, and an accurate knowledge of human nature, 
and took an interest in the progress and happiness of 
her pupils, such as I have never seen excelled,” 
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after that walk through the wooded 
braes of Braxfield before I saw Jessie 
again. 

It was in Scotland we met, both mar- 
ried persons. I found her in her own 
handsome house, ina beautiful situation, 
surrounded by every comfort and some 
luxuries. So far as I could learn, she 
had so borne herself through life as to 
secure esteem and love from a culti- 
vated circle of acquaintances. 

Just at first I could scarcely recog- 
nize, in the comely matron, the Jessie 
of my youth, until she smiled. But 
we met twice or thrice, and talked over 
the olden time, very quietly at first. 
During my last visit I asked her if she 
had ever known that I loved her and 
that I had wished to make her my wife. 
She said it had several times occurred to 
her as possible, even before I left Brax- 
field, the first time, for America; that 
she had felt sure of it during the wood- 
land walk, and especially while we sat 
together in that secluded spot, with the 
birds only for witnesses ; but when I 
had departed to another hemisphere 
with no promise of return, and without 
declaring myself, she had felt sure it 
was because of her humble parentage, 
and so had given up all idea that she 
could ever be my wife. Then, with 
a frankness which even as a child 
she had always shown toward me, 
she added that she never could tell 
when she first loved me; and that if, 
during that last walk, I had asked her 
to become my betrothed, she would have 
said yes with her whole heart and soul. 
The tears stood in her eyes as she 
made this avowal; and she followed it 
up by saying, “I wished to meet you 
once, and to tell you this. But I know 
you will feel it to be best that we should 
not see each other, nor write to each 
other, any more.” 

I told her she was wise and good, 
and that I would strictly conform 
to her wishes ; thinking it best so, for 
both our sakes. So even an occasional 
exchange of letters which, throughout 
our thirty years’ severance, had been 
kept up at long intervals, has ceased 
from that day. And now, when more 
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than another decade has passed, I am 
uncertain whether Jessie is still in this 
land of the living, or has gone before to 
another, where many dear friends who 
have been life-long apart will find no 
cause for further separation. 


Here let me confess that it needed, 
as prompting motive to overcome the 
natural reluctance one feels to con- 
fide to the public such details of inner 
life as one has seldom given even to 
intimate friends, a sense of the duty 
which an autobiographer owes to his 
readers. They are entitled, in the way 
of incident, to whatever of interest or 
value is strictly his own to relate; the 
secrets of others, however, not being 
included in that category. 


When my father returned from Ire- 
land, to find Jessie a member of his 
family, he related to us an anecdote 
which pleased me much, in the state 
of mind I then was, and which may 
be acceptable to others. 

In the winter of 1818-19 a party of 
bright and lively young people had 
assembled, to spend the period of 
Christmas festivity at a spacious old 
country-seat not very far from Dublin. 
Several of them, ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, had already acted creditably on 
the amateur stage; so they fitted out a 
large hall as theatre, and got up sev- 
eral standard comedies in a manner 
that elicited hearty applause. Encour- 
aged by this success, they thought they 
might manage one of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies ; and their choice fell on 
Romeo and Juliet. They succeeded in 
casting all the characters except one, 
that of Juliet herself. It was offered 
to several young ladies in succession ; 
but they all persistently refused, fearing 
to attempt so arduous a part. In this 
dilemma some one suggested an expe- 
dient. Miss O'Neill, then in the ze- 
nith of her fame, was an actress of un- 
blemished reputation, most ladylike 
demeanor, and eminent talent, whom I 
once saw as Juliet. She was then re- 
garded, justly I imagine, as the most 
perfect interpreter of Shakespeare’s 
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embodiment of fervid passion and de- 
votion in the daughter of Capulet that 
had ever appeared on the London 
boards ; her singular beauty admirably 
seconding her rare powers, and turning 
the heads of half the fashionable young 

-men of the day. She was universally 
respected, was often admitted to the 
best society, and had several times as- 
sisted at private theatricals. 

It so happened that she was then in 
Dublin, and, for the time, without an 
engagement. The proposal was, to 
write to her and ask her, on her own 
terms, to come to them and take the part 
of Juliet. This was eagerly acceded to, 
and a letter despatched accordingly. 

The part of Romeo had been assigned 
toa gentleman of fortune and family, 
Mr. Becher of Ballygibbin, County 
Cork ; jeune encore, as the French say, 
for he was still on the right side of 
forty, and excelling all his companions 
in histrionic talent. To him, as soon 
as the invitation had been given, came 
one of his intimate friends. ‘ Bech- 
er,” said he, “take my advice before it 
is too late. Throw up the part of 
Romeo. I daresay some one else can 
be found to take it.” 

“Back out of the part? And why, 
pray? Do you think my acting is not 
worthy to support Miss O’Neill’s ?” 

“You act only too well, my good 
fellow, and identify yourself only too 
perfectly with the characters you un- 
dertake. I know Miss O’Neill well; 
there can’t be a better girl, but she’s 
dangerous. She’s perfectly bewitch- 
ing in her great 7d/e. It is notorious 
that no man ever played Romeo to her 
Juliet without falling in love with her. 
Now I’d be sorry to see you go to the 
stage for a wife.” 

“ Marry an actress! and at my age! 
Do you take me for a fool ?” 

“Anything but that, Becher. I do 
take you for a whole-souled, splendid 
fellow, with a little touch of romance 
about him, impressible by beauty, and 
still more alive to grace and talent, 
and I really can’t make up my mind to 
address even that glorious creature as 
Mrs. ‘ Becher.’ ” 
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“Do talk sense, Tom. If I had n’t 
agreed to play Romeo, I’d go and offer 
to take the part now, just to convince 
you how ridiculous you are.” 

“Well, all I hope is that the en- 
chantress will decline.” 

But she accepted. Becher played 
Romeo, shared the fate of his predeces- 
sors; was engaged within the month, 
and married a few weeks afterwards. 

My father spent several days with 
them at their country-seat. He was 
charmed with Mrs. Becher, in whom, 
he said, he could not detect the slight- 
est trace of the actress. And the mar- 
riage, my father told us, seemed to have 
been eminently fortunate, though up to 
that time they had no children. 

In the sequel they had several chil- 
dren. Mr. Becher, eight years later, 
was created a baronet, lived thirty years 
with his wife, and was succeeded, in 
1850, by their son, Sir Henry Wrixon 
Becher, the present baronet. Lady 
Becher died only last winter, loved 
and mourned by friends and depend- 
ants; having survived her husband 
more than twenty years. 

With one other love-story, also 
brought by my father from Ireland, I 
shall conclude this chapter. 

The names I have forgotten, but the 
circumstances happened in a country- 
house, the hereditary seat of an ancient 
and wealthy Irish family. 

There, to its owner then only a few 
years married, was born a son and heir. 
There was, in his household at the 
time, a young woman of eighteen, fairly 
educated, but in humble circumstances, 
who had been retained as dependant 
rather than servant, filling the posts of 
nursery-governess, and assistant house- 
keeper. Let us call her Miss Norah 
Fitzpatrick. She was faithful, indus- 
trious, and good-looking, but with no 
pretension to beauty. 

The infant heir of some thirty or 
forty thousand a year, committed to 
her care and daily carried about in her 
arms, became much attached to his 
nurse. His affection seemed to in- 
crease with years; and at theage of eight 
or ten, he used to call her his wife, and 
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say he intended to marry her by and 
by. He returned from college some 
months before he was eighteen, and, 
true to his first fancy, after a time he 
proposed to Miss Fitzpatrick, then just 
twice his age. She told him that both 
for his sake and hers, such a marriage 
was not to be thought of; the great dis- 
parity of age, she said, was alone rea- 
son sufficient ; but, aside from that, the 
marriage with one so far beneath him 
in social position would go nigh to 
break his parents’ hearts and make 
himself unhappy ; for which she could 
never forgive herself, and which would 
render her miserable, even as his wife. 
And in this she persisted. 

Thereupon the youth ceased to urge 
his suit; but after moping about ‘for 
some weeks in a listless way, took to 
his bed with a low fever. When the 
family physician, an enlightened man, 
found the usual remedies unavailing and 
the mother in despair, he said to her, 
“ Madam, it is my duty to tell you that 
your son’s condition seems to me the 
result of deep-seated mental depres- 
sion. Something preys on his mind ; 
try to find out what it is; you may 
then be able to do more for him than 
all the medicine in the pharmacopeeia.” 

The next day the mother did her best 
to call forth her son’s confidence, but 
fora time in vain. All she could get 
from him was, “It’s no use, mother 
dear. It will only vex you.” 

But when she implored him, weep- 
ing, to tell her all, he said at last: “I 
have loved Norah all my life. I asked 
her, since I came home, to marry me ; 
but she refused me, because she said it 
would make us all unhappy. And, say 
what I will, she sticks to it.” 

“My son, my son, how could you 
think of such a thing?” 

“T told you it was no use, mother; 
I knew you would take it just so; 
but I have n’t spirit to live without 
her.” 
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Then the father was consulted ; he 
was furious; but the patient’s fever 
increased from day to day, and the 
mother’s heart began to relent. “If it 
should kill him!” she said to her hus- 
band; “you know how you felt when 
I refused you the first time.” 

That touched him, but he held out 
three days longer, the young man ap- 
pearing to sink allthe time. Then, one 
morning, he got up with a sudden res- 
olution and sought his son’s bedside. 
“Listen to me, dear boy,” he said; 
“ your happiness is my first object, but 
it is my duty to prevent you from doing 
anything rashly, which you may repent 
all your life afterwards. You are scarce- 
ly eighteen ; that is too young to marry. 
I want you to make the tour of Europe 
before you settle down. I will find you 
an excellent tutor as companion. But 
I ask from you that you will not return 
to Ireland till you are twenty-one, nor 
correspond, meanwhile, with Miss Fitz- 
patrick. I must say she has acted 
very honorably ; and if, when you re- 
turn, you still remain of the same mind 
and she will accept you, your mother 
and I will not withhold our consent. But 
you must promise, on your honor asa 
gentleman.” 

And so the bargain was struck, the 
parents doubtless believing that three 
years would cure a boyish fancy. 
Two weeks saw the son well again, and 
prepared for his journey. On the very 
day he was twenty-one, he returned to 
claim his parents’ promise; overper- 
suaded Norah; and my father, invited 
to their country-seat ten years after- 
wards, found them, he told us, one of 
the happiest looking couples he had 
ever seen. The lady dd seem more 
like the young man’s mother than his 
wife; but a thousand nameless, unob- 
trusive attentions testified that a mar- 
riage which the world doubtless pro- 
nounced preposterous was a true con- 
jugal union, after all. 

Robert Dale Owen. 
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THE FRIEND’S BURIAL. 


M* thoughts are all in yonder town, 

Where, wept by many tears, 

To-day my mother’s friend lays down 
The burden of her years. 


True as in life, no poor disguise 
Of death with her is seen, 

And on her simple casket lies 
No wreath of bloom and green. 


O not for her the florist’s art, 
The mocking weeds of woe, 

But blessings of the voiceless heart, 
The love that passeth show ! 


Yet all about the softening air 
Of new-born sweetness tells, 

And the ungathered May-flowers wear 
The tints of ocean shells. 


The old, assuring miracle 
Is fresh as heretofore ; 

And earth takes up its parable 
Of life from death once more. 


Here organ swell and church-bell toll 
Methinks but discord were, 

The prayerful silence of the soul 
Is best befitting her. 


No sound should break the quietude 
Alike of earth and sky; — 

O wandering wind in Seabrook wood, 
Breathe but a half-heard sigh! 


Sing softly, spring-bird, for her sake, 
And thou not distant sea, 

Lapse lightly as if Jesus spake, 
And thou wert Galilee ! 


For all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 

Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 


From her loved place of prayer I see 
The plain-robed mourners pass, 

With slow feet treading reverently 
The graveyard’s springing grass. 
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Make room, O mourning ones, for me, 
Where, like the friends of Paul, 

That you no more her face shall see 
You sorrow most of all. 


Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day ; 

She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


O sweet, calm face that seemed to wear 
The look of sins forgiven! 

O voice of prayer that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to heaven ! 


How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise ! 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways ! 


For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone ; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


And if her life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 

And pleasure, on her daily round, 
She passed unpausing by, 


Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 
And beauty’s gracious providence 

Refreshed her unaware. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease ; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone, 

And glorified her farm-wife dress 
With beauty not its own. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 

The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 
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HONEST JOHN VANE. 
PART I. 


I. 


NE of the most fateful days of 

John Vane’s life was the day on 
which he took board with that genteel 
though decayed lady, the widow of a 
wholesale New York grocer who had 
come out at the little end of the horn 
of plenty, and the mother of two of 
the prettiest girls in Slowburgh, Mrs. 
Rensselaer Smiles. 

Within a week he was in a state of 
feeling which made him glance fre- 
quently at the eldest of these young la- 
dies, and within a month he would 
have jumped at a chance to kiss the 
ground upon which she trod. In the 
interval he ventured various little at- 
tentions, intended to express his grow- 
ing admiration and interest, such as 
opening the door for her when she left 
the dining-room, taking off his hat with 
a flourish when he met her in the hall, 
joining her now and then in the street, 
“just for a block or two,” and once 
tremulously presenting her with a 
bouquet. He would have been glad to 
run much more boldly than this in the 
course of courtship, but his heart was 
in such a tender-footed condition that 
he could not go otherwise than softly. 
In his worshipping eyes Miss Olympia 
Smiles was not only a lovely phenome- 
non, but also an august and even an 
absolutely imposing one. Notwith- 
standing that she was the daughter of 
his landlady, and held but a modest 
social position even in our unpreten- 
_ tious little city, she had an unmistaka- 
ble air of fashionable breeding and 
boarding-school finish, such as might 
be expected of a lady who had passed 
her early youth in opulence. More- 
over, she drew about her an admiring 
bevy of our university undergraduates, 
who, by their genteel fopperies and 
classic witticisms, made Vane feel ill at 
ease in their presence, although he 


strove manfully in secret to despise 
them as mere boys. Finally, she was 
handsome and impressively so, tall, 
shapely, and grand in figure, superb 
and even haughty in carriage, with a 
rich brunette coloring which made him 
think of Cleopatra, and with glowing 
dark eyes which pierced even to his 
joints and marrow. 

The one circumstance which encour- 
aged Vane to aspire after this astral 
being was the fact that she seemed 
older than most of the undergraduate 
planets who revolved about her, throw- 
ing him for the present into sorrowful 
eclipse. He thought that she must be 
twenty-three, and he sometimes trust- 
ed that she might be twenty-five, or 
perhaps twenty-seven. At the same 
time he so reverenced her that he could 
not have been tortured into believing 
that she was a veteran flirt, trained to 
tough coquetry in many a desperate 
skirmish. Often and often had Olympia 
“sat up” with a young man till after 
midnight, and then gone up stairs and 
passed her mother’s bedroom door on 
her hands and knees, not in penance 
and mortification of spirit, but in mere 
anxiety to escape a lecture. Of these 
melodramatic scenes John Vane knew 
nothing, and desired to know nothing. 
We must add also, as indicative of his 
character and breeding, that, had he 
been minutely informed of them, he 
would have thought none the less 
of Miss Smiles. In the first place, he 
was so fascinated by her that he would 
have pardoned almost any folly or im- 
prudence in her bygone history. In 
the second place, he had been brought 
up in a simple stratum of society, 
where girls were allowed large liber- 
ties in sparking, even to the extent of 
arms around waists and much kissing, 
without incurring prudish condemna- 
tion. Indeed, so far was he from being 
fastidious in these matters, that, when 
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he heard that Olympia had been en- 
gaged to one or more students, and that 
these juvenile bonds had been prompt- 
ly severed, he was rather pleased and 
cheered by the information than other- 
wise. 

“She must be about sick of those 
young jackanapes,” he hopefully in- 
ferred. ‘‘She must be about ready to 
take up with a grown man, who knows 
what he wants, and has some notion of 
sticking to a bargain, and is able to do 
the decent thing in the way of support- 
ing her.” . 

John Vane was himself, both in per- 
son and in repute, no despicable match. 
As may have been already guessed by 
such readers as are fitted to apprehend 
his character and find instruction in 
his history, he was one of those heroes 
of industry and conquerors of circum- 
stances known as self-made men, whose 
successes are so full of encouragement 
to the millions born into mediocrity, 
and whom, consequently, those millions 
delight to honor. Had he really fabri- 
cated himself, whether we speak of his 
physical structure or of his emotional 
nature, he would have accomplished a 
rather praiseworthy job of creation. 
Very few better looking men or kinder 
hearted men have ever paraded the 
streets of Slowburgh in Masonic capar- 
isons. Justly proportioned, with ample 
withers, a capacious barrel, and limbs 
that were almost majestic, he stood 
nearly six feet high in his stockings, 
weighed full two hundred pounds in 
the same, and was altogether an un- 
commonly fine animal]. It is true that, 
to use his own jovial phrase, he “ran 
a little too much to blubber for com- 
fort”; but it was disposed so becom- 
ingly and carried so easily, that it did 
not prevent him from moving with 
grace, while his political enemies had 
to admit that it conspicuously enhanced 
his dignity, and justified his admirers 
in talking of him for governor. His 
face, too, usually passed for handsome ; 
it was fairly regular in feature, and 
of a fresh blond color like that of a 
a healthy baby; moreover, it had the 
Spiritual embellishment of a ready, 
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courteous, and kindly smile. It was 
only the fastidiously aristocratic and 
the microscopically cultivated who re- 
marked of this large and well-mould- 
ed figure-head that it lacked an air of 
high-breeding and was slightly vacu- 
ous in expression. These severe crit- 
ics found the genial blue eyes which 
fascinated humble people as_uninter- 
esting as if they had been made of 
china-ware. They hinted, in short, that 
John Vane’s beauty was purely phys- 
ical, and had no moral or intellectual 
significance. 

To this height of sentimental fault- 
finding Miss Olympia Smiles had not 
attained. New-Yorker by birth though 
she was, and polished by long-con- 
tinued friction against undergraduate 
pundits, she was not a soul of the last 
and most painful finish. She could 
not see but that Mr. Vane was, from 
every point of view, sufficiently hand- 
some. Still she did not feel much 
pleased with his obvious admiration, 
nor desire at all to lure him on to the 
point of love-making. There were im- 
perfections in him which grated upon 
her sensibilities, far as these were from 
being feverishly delicate. In the first 
place, she found his conversation rath- 
er uninteresting and distinctly “com- 
mon.” He could only talk freely of 
politics, business, and the ordinary 
news of the day; he had no sparkles 
of refined wit and no warm flashes of 
poesy; he was a little given to coarse 
chaffing and to slang. For instance, 
he one day said to his wés-d-vés at ta- 
ble, “ Harris, please to scull that butter 
over this way”; and, what made the 
matter worse, he said it with a self- 
satisfied smile, as though the phrase 
were original and irresistibly humor- 
ous. Jt was unpleasant also to hear 
him remark every morning, alluding 
to the severity of the weather, that 
“the thermometer was on a bender.” 
Such metaphors might do in students 
and other larkish, agreeable young- 
sters ; but ina mature man, who pre- 
tended to be marriageable, they argued 
dulness or vulgarity. Finally, Olym- 
pia plainly gathered from Mr. Vane’s 
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daily discourse that he was pretty ig- 
norant of science, history, literature, 
and other such genteel subjects. 

But there was a much more serious 
defect in this handsome man, consid- 
ered as a possible admirer. He was a 
widower, and a widower with encum- 
brances. He had a wife thirty years 
old in the graveyard, and he had two 
children of eight and ten who were not 
there. It was annoying to Olympia to 
see him help this boy and this girl to 
buttered slapjacks, and then bend upon 
herself a glance of undisguisable, ten- 
der appetite. Had he rolled in his 
carriage and resided in a mansion on 
Saltonstall Avenue, she might have 
been able to put up with his weeds and 
his paternity ; but in a mere manufac- 
turer of refrigerators, whose business 
was by no means colossal, these trap- 
pings of woe and pledges to society 
were little less than repulsive. 

“TI can never, never Jet him speak to 
me about it,” said the young lady, with 
excitement, when her mother hinted to 
her that Mr. Vane seemed to be drifting 
toward an offer ; “he is so common!” 

“ You must get married some time, I 
suppose,” sighed Mrs. Smiles, whose 
pride had had a fall as splintering as 
that of Humpty Dumpty, and who 
found it hard work to support two styl- 
ish daughters ; “men who are not com- 
mon are rare in our present circle.” 

“J would rather be an old maid than 
take a widower with two children,” as- 
serted Olympia. 

“ But how would the old maid live 
in case her mother should be re- 
moved ?” asked the parent, pained in 
heart by her own plain-dealing, but 
feeling that it was called for. 

The spinster who had never spun 
nor done any other remunerative labor 
could not answer this question. Pres- 
ently it might have been observed that 
a tear was rolling down her cheek. 
Hard, hard indeed is the condition of a 
proud girl who sees herself encom- 
passed by the thorny hedges of pover- 
ty, with no escape therefrom but a detest- 
ed match, — a match as disagreeable to 
smell at as one of the brimstone species. 
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“Don’t throw away this chance 
without fairly considering it,” contin- 
ued the widow. “Mr. Vane is a pros- 
perous man, anda growing man every 
way. He has good manners, barring 
some slang phrases. He likes to talk 
about sensible subjects and to inform 
himself. Ten years hence you may find 
him your superior and have reason to be 
proud of him. A clever wife would help 
him forward wonderfully. Heis a man 
that the right kind of a woman could 
make over and make fit for any circle.” 

Mrs. Smiles was so deeply interested 
in this subject that she talked much 
more firmly and impressively than was 
her wont. Her manner, however, was 
pathetically mild and meek, as of a 
woman who is accustomed to be tram- 
pled upon by misfortune, and of a 
mother who has learned to bow down 
to her children. She was a somewhat 
worn creature, originally, indeed, of 
fair outlines both physical and spiritual, 
but considerably rubbed out and de- 
faced by the storms of adversity. She 
reminded one of those statues which 
travellers have seen in Italian court- 
yards, which were once, no doubt, 
rounded, vigorous, clean-cut, spark- 
ling, and every way comely, but 
which, being made of too soft a mar- 
ble, or beaten upon too long by winds 
and rains, have lost distinctness of 
lineament and brightness of color. 
“A good liquor at the start, but too 
much matured somehow ’r_ nuther,” 
judged one of her boarders, Mr. Jonas 
Damson, the grocer. Yet this seem- 
ingly dilapidated and really tottering 
woman was the entire support, finan- 
cially and morally, of two healthy 
daughters. Why? Because she was 
a relic of the time when ladies were 
not mere dandies ; when work steadily 
done and responsibility loyally borne 
trained their characters into vigor 5 
when they, like their men, were pro- 
ducers as well as consumers. Mrs. 
Smiles was not as highly educated as 
Olympia; she could not talk, whether 
wisely or foolishly, of so many sub- 
jects ; but industrially and morally she 
was worth six of her. 
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Well, as this sorrowfully forethought- 
ed mother had foreseen, the proposal 
of marriage came at last. John Vane 
popped the question with the terror and 
anguish and confusion natural to a self- 
made man who is madly in love with a 
“born lady.” His tender heart, hys- 
terical with affectionate fear and desire, 
nearly pounded the breath out of him 
while he uttered its message. What he 
said he was not then sanely conscious 
of, and could never afterwards distinct- 
ly remember. He may have spoken as 
beautiful words as lover ever did, or he 
may have expressed himself in the slang 
which Olympia found so repellent. But 
five minutes later he had forgotten the 
most momentous speech of his life ; 
the particulars of it had departed from 
him as irretrievably as the breath in 
which they had been uttered; they 
were as completely gone as the odors 
of last year’s flowers. Olympia’s re- 
sponse, however, remained engraven 
upon his soul with sad distinctness ; it 
was as plain as “ Sacred to the memory 
of,” cut into the marble of a gravestone. 

“Mr. Vane, I sincerely respect you, 
and I thank you for this mark of your 
esteem, but I cannot be your wife,” was 
the decorous but unsympathetic form of 
service which she read over his hopes. 

He essayed to implore, to argue his 
suit, to ask why, etc. But she would 
not hear him. “It cannot be,” she in- 
terrupted, hastily and firmly; “I tell 
you, Mr. Vane, it cannot be.” 

And so what seemed to him his ghost 
went out from her presence, to walk the 
earth in cheerless unrest. 

Ofcourse, however, there was yet hope 
in the depths of his wretchedness, like 
a living though turbid spring of water 
in the bottom of a ruined well. He 
still wanted this girl; meant to bring 
her somehow to favor his suit; trusted 
in cheerful moments that she would yet 
be his. How should he move her? 
His friend, Mr. Jonas Damson, to whom 
he confided his venture and shipwreck, 
said to him, “ John, you must show her 
your dignified side. Don’t stay here 
and look melted butter at her and cry in 
your coffee. Don’t make a d—d fool 
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of yourself, John, right under her nose. 
If you can’t keep a good face on the 
business here, quit the house. Show 
her your independence. Let her see 
you can live without her. Sorry to lose 
you, John, from your old chair ; but as 
a friend I say, look up another feeding- 
place.” 

So, despite the plaintive reluctance 
of Mrs. Smiles, and despite his own 
desire to gaze daily upon his fair tor- 
mentor, the rejected lover changed 
residence. A rival boarding-house re- 
ceived John Vane and his two children, 
and his weekly payment of forty dollars. 
Next, after a little period of nerveless | 
stupor, he rushed into the arena of 
politics. A politician of some local 
note, he was already able to send to the 
polls a “crowd ” of the artisans whom 
he employed, or who knew him favor- 
ably as an old comrade in handicraft, 
and consequently a sure candidate for 
the city council from his own ward, and 
a tolerably strong one for the State 
legislature. 

Happily for his reawakened ambition, 
there had been a scandal of late among 
the “ men inside politics.” The mem- 
ber of Congress from the district of 
Slowburgh had been charged, and 
proved guilty too, of taking a one 
thousand dollar bribe from the “Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean Sea Steam 
Navigation Company.” Some old war- 
horses of the party, after vainly trying 
to hush the matter up, had decided to 
throw the Honorable James Bummer 
overboard. 

“Bummer never could run again,” 
they unanimously neighed and snort- 
ed. “To try to carry Jim Bummer 
would break down the organization. 
Jim must take a back seat, at least 
till this noise about him blows over, 
and give some fresh man achance. A 
man, by George, that would cut the 
cherry-tree, and then tell of it, was n’t- 
fit to guide the destinies of his coun- 
try?’ 

On the other hand, the personal 
friends of Bummer, that is to say, the 
men whom he had put into ‘soft 
places,” or who had shared his “perks,” 
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supported him for many cogent reasons. 
They charged his enemies with en- 
couraging the Copperheads and the 
Kuklux; with dishonoring American 
institutions in the face of monarchical 
Europe and of high Heaven, — both ap- 
parently hostile countries ; worst of all, 
and what was insisted upon with the 
bitterest vehemence, they charged them 
with demoralizing the party, as if Bum- 
mer had moralized it. They denied 
the bribe doubly: first, they asserted 
that their man had accepted no stock 
in said Steam Navigation Company ; 
second, they affirmed that he had as 
much right to own stock in it as any 
other citizen. They were stubborn and 
very uproariously wrathful, and not 
feeble in point of following. It was 
evident that the battle which must take 
place in the nominating caucus would 
be very fiercely contested. The friends 
of reform were forced to concede that, 
if they did not put up a candidate of 
admittedly high character and of great 
personal popularity, the meretricious 
veteran who now carried the banner 
of the district would continue to carry 
it. The whole momentous struggle, 
too, must centre in the aforesaid caucus, 
Of course, after this mysterious agency 
had decided who sKould head the party, 
no good Republican could “ go back 
on” the nominee, though he were the 
impenitent thief. 

“John Vane, you must be there to- 
night,” said Mr. Darius Dorman to our 
hero, a few hours previous to the caucus. 
“ We may want you like the Devil,” he 
added, without considering the precise 
uncomplimentary sense of the compari- 
son. 

Darius Dorman called himself a 
broker or general business man; he 
shaved notes when he had money, and 
when hehad none speculatedin city lots ; 
he was always on the lookout for public 
‘jobs, such as paving contracts, and the 
supply of stores to the State militia ; of 
late he was reported to be “ engineering 
something through Congress.” A very 
sooty and otherwise dirty chore this 
last must have been, if one might judge 
of it by the state of his linen, his hands, 
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and even his face. Indeed, there was 
about Dorman such a noticeable and 
persistent tendency toward griminess, 
that it seemed as if he must be charged 
with some dark, pulverous substance, 
which shook through the interstices of 
his hide. Soap and water were appar- 
ently of no more use to him than they 
would be to a rag-baby of coarse calico 
stuffed with powdered charcoal in- 
stead of sawdust. His collar, his cuffs, 
his haggard, ghastly features, his lean, 
griping claws, his very finger-nails 
were always in a sombre condition, 
verging in spots towards absolute 
smirch. This opaque finish of tint, 
coupled with a lean little figure and a 
lively, eager action, caused some per- - 
sons to liken him to a scorched monkey. 
Other persons, whose imaginations had 
been solemnized by serious reading, 
could not look upon him without think- 
ing of a goblin fresh from the lower 
regions, who had not found time since 
he came on earth to wash himself 
thoroughly. In truth, if you examined 
his discoloration closely, you distin- 
guished a tint of ashes mingled with the 
coal smirch, so that a vivid fancy might 
easily impute to him a subterranean 
origin and a_ highly heated history. 
Another poetical supposition concern- 
ing him was, that his dusky maculations 
and streakings were caused by the ex- 
udations of an exceedingly smutty soul. 
His age was unknown; no one in Slow- 
burgh knew when he was born, nor as 
much as where he came from; but the 
iron-gray of his unkempt, dusty hair 
suggested that he must be near fifty. 

“They mean to put up Saltonstall 
against Bummer, don’t they?” asked 
John Vane, with a languid air, as if he 
took little interest in the caucus. 

“Yes, but it won’t work,” replied 
Dorman. “ Saltonstall is altogether 
too much of a gentleman to get the 
nomination. He’s as calm and cold 
and dead as his buried ancestors, the 
old governors. You can’t get people 
to hurrah for a gravestone, even if it 
has a fine name on it. In fact, the fine 
name is a disadvantage; American 
freemen hate an aristocrat. It’s really 
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curious to see how Saltonstall’s follow- 
ers are killing him off. They are say- 
ing that, because he is the son of an 
honorable, he ought to be an honorable 
himself, and that he will do the right 
thing for the sake of his forefathers. 
Our voters don’t see it in that light. 
They want plain people to become 
honorables. Besides, who wants a Con- 
gressman to be fussy? The chaps in- 
side politics know that they won’t get 
any favors out of a man who has a high 
and mighty character to nurse. I tell 
you that Saltonstall won’t get the 
nomination. Bummer won’t get it 
either. Some third man is bound to 
come in; and you may be the very 


fellow. So, don’t fail to be on hand, 
Vane. Everything depends on your 
showing yourself. When you are 


called for, rise up to the full height of 
your manly figger, and see what a yell 
there “ll be for honest John Vane.” 

“ O, pshaw! nonsense now,” smiled 
Vane, shaking his large and shapely 
head ; but none the less he resolved to 
attend the caucus, and, indeed, posi- 
tively promised so to do. 


LE. 


ALTHOUGH Darius Dorman was noted 
for his unfulfilled prophecies, — for in- 
stance, frequently making business pre- 
dictions which caused such widows and 
orphans as believed in him to lose their 
money, — he on this occasion hit the 
nail of the future pretty squarely on the 
head. 

As soon as the caucus had been 
organized and had listened to a pair of 
brief speeches urging harmonious ac- 
tion, it split into two furiously hostile 
factions, each headed by one of the 
gentlemen who had talked harmony. 
Fierce philippics were delivered, some 
denouncing Bummer for being a taker 
of bribes and a pilferer of the United 
States Treasury, and some denouncing 
Saltonstall (as near as could be made 
out) for being a gentleman. So sus- 
picious of each cther’s adroitness were 
the two parties, and so nearly balanced 
did they seem to be in numbers, that 
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neither dared press the contest to a 
ballot. The war of by no means 
ambrosial words went on until the air 
of the hall became little less than 
mephitic, and the leading patriots pres- 
ent had got as hoarse and nearly as 
black in the face as so many crows. 
At last, when accommodation was 
clearly impossible, and the chiefs of the 
contending parties were pretty well 
fagged with their exertions, Darius 
Dorman sprang to his feet (if, indeed, 
they were not hoofs), and proposed the 
name of his favored candidate. 

“T beg leave to point the way to a 
compromise which will save the party 
from disunion and from defeat,” he 
screamed at the top of a voice pene- 
trating enough to cleave Hell’s thickest 
vapors. “As Congressman for this dis- 
trict I nominate honest John Vane.” 

Another broker and general contract- 
or, whose prompt inspiration, by the 
way, had been previously cut and dried 
with great care, instantly and, as he said, 
spontaneously seconded the motion. 
Then, in rapid succession, a working- 
man who had learned the joiner’s trade 
with Vane, and a Maine liquor law 
orator who had more than once ad- 
dressed fellow-citizens in his teetotal 
company, made speeches in support of 
the nomination. The joiner spoke with 
a stammering tongue and a bewildered 
mind, which indicated that he had been 
put up for the occasion by others, and 
put up to it, too, without regard to any 
fitness except such as sprang from the 
factof his being one of the “ hard-handed 
sons of toil,” —aclass revered andloved 
to distraction by men whose business 
itis to “run the political machine.” 
The practised orator palavered in a 
fluent, confident singsong, as brassily 
penetrating as the tinkle of a bell, and 
as copious in repetitions. “ Let the old 
Republican,” he chanted, ‘‘come out for 
him; let the young Republican come 
out for him; let the Democrat, yea, the 
very Democrat, come out for him ; let 
the native-born citizen come out for 
him ; let the foreign-born citizen come 
out for him; let the Irishman and the 
German and the colored man come out 
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for him ; let the cold-water temperance 
man come out for him; let the poor, 
tremulous, whiskey-rotted debauchee 
come out for him; let the true Ameri- 
can of every sort and species come out 
for him; let a//, yea, a// men come out 
for awnest Jawn Vane!” 

There was no resisting such appeals, 
coming as they did from the “ masses.” 
The veteran leaders in politics saw 
that the “cattle,” as they called the 
common herd of voters, were deter- 
mined for once to run the party chariot, 
and most of them not only got out of 
the way, but jumped up behind. They 
were the first to call on Vane to show 
himself, and the first to salute his ris- 
ing with deafening applause, and the 
last to come to order. A vote was 
taken on his nomination, and the ayes 
had it by a clear majority. Then Da- 
rius Dorman proposed, for the sake of 
party union, for the sake of the good 
old cause, for the sake of this great 
Republic, to have the job done over 
by acclamation. There was not an 
audible dissenting voice ; on the con- 
trary, there was “wild enthusiasm.” 
The old war-horses and wheel-horses 
and leaders all fell into the traces at 
once, and neighed and snorted and 
hurrahed until their hard foreheads 
dripped with patriotic perspiration, ev- 
ery drop of which they meant should 
be paid for in municipal or State or 
Federal dollars. 

Many elders of the people escorted 
Vane home that evening, and sat up 
with him with a devation which de- 
served no end of postmasterships. Of 
all these admirers, however, the one 
who snuggled closest and stayed latest 
was that man of general business, Da- 
rius Dorman. 

“John, a word with you,” he began 
confidentially, after his rivals had all ‘de- 
parted, at the same time drawing close 
up to Vane’s side, and insinuating a 
dark, horny claw into one of his button- 
etiee y “T think you must own, John, 
that I have done more than any other 
man to help you into this soft thing. 
Would you mind hearing a word of ad- 
vice??? 
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“Go on,” replied Vane, with that 
cheery, genial smile which had done so 
much toward making him popular; “I 
owe you an oyster supper.” 

“You'll owe me a good many, if 
you tallovs my counsel,” continued Dor- 
man. ‘ Now listen to me. You’ll be 
elected; that’s a sure thing. But af- 
ter that, what? Why, you’ve got a 
great career open to you, and you may 
succeed in it, or you may fail. It all 
depends on what branch of politics you 
work at. Don’t go into the war memo- 
ries and the nigger worshipping ; all 
those sentimental dodges are played 
out. Go into finance. The great na- 
tional questions to be attended to now 
are thé questions of finance. Spread _ 
yourself on the tariff, the treasury, the 
ways and means, internal improve- 
ments, subsidy bills, and relief bills. 
Dive into those things and stick there. 
It’s the only way to cut a figure in poli- 
tics and to make politics worth your 
while.” 

“I?ve thought of that already,” re- 
plied Vane hopefully. “It’s my line, 
you know, — business, money-matters, 
practical finance.” 

“Exactly!” assented Dorman. “Well, 
throw yourself on it, especially internal 
improvements and subsidy bills, — that 
sort of thing. When you get in I shall 
have a scheme to propose to you which 
you'll like to push. Something big, 
something national, something on a 
grand scale. If it goes through, it will 
make reputations, and fortunes, too, for 
that matter,” he added, with a glance 
at Vane which was monkey-like in its 
sly greediness. 

“JT don’t propose to go into Con- 
gress for money,” answered honest 
John Vane. 

“O, of course not!” leered Dor- 
man. ‘You want honor, and the re- 
spect of the country,and so on. Well, 
that is just the kind of a measure that 
will fix the eyes of the country on who- 
ever carries it through. You’ll be de- 
lighted with it, I know you will. How- 
ever, I must n’t blow it now; the time 
has n’t come. All I meant to say was, 
that I wanted you to keep a hand 
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ready for it when it comes round. Well, 
that’s all. I congratulate you, I do, 
with all my heart. Good night.” 

Next day all Slowburgh was talking 
of Vane’s unexpected nomination for 
Congress. “ Queer choice,” said some 
people. ‘Everything happens in poli- 
tics. Vane is as ignorant of real pub- 
sic business as he is of Sanscrit.” 
Others remarked, “ Well, we shall 
have a decent man in the place. John 
is a good-hearted, steady, honest fel- 
low. Not very brilliant, but he will 
learn the ropes as others have; and 
then he is so confounded honest ! ” 

After a nomination, as we Ameri- 
cans know by wearisome experience, 
there must be an election. The strug- 
gle between the two great and noble 
parties of the ins and the outs which 
divided Slowburgh was on this occa- 
sion unusually vehement. The opposi- 
tion, trusting to the divisions which 
they supposed to exist in the adminis- 
tration ranks, made such a fight as de- 
spair makes when it changes to hope. 
Many of those genteel and highly cul- 
tivated persons who ordinarily hate poli- 
tics became excited ; and among these 
abnormally agitated ones was Miss 
Olympia Smiles. Itseems very strange, 
and yet it was natural. Discovering 
that her rejected suitor had become an 
object of interest to all Slowburgh, she 
also, by mere human infection or con- 
tagion, began to find him interesting. 
We know how women go on when 
they once begin; we remember how, 
during the war, they flung their smiles, 
their trinkets, and seemingly their 
hearts, to unintroduced volunteers ; we 
have all seen them absorb enthusiasm 
from those around, and exhale it with 
doubled heat. So it went, during that 
political crisis, with the young lady in 
question. Before the campaign had 
roared half-way through its course, she 
was passionately interested in it, and 
electioneered for her preferred candi- 
date even to her mother’s Democratic 
boarders. 

“ Measures are of little consequence,” 
she declared when she was argued with 
and confuted by these prejudiced indi- 
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viduals. “ What we want and all that 
we want is good men in high places, 
And, if I had a vote,” she frequently 
asserted with a convincing blush, so 
beautiful was it, — ‘if I hada vote, it 
should go for honest John Vane.” 
Honest John heard of this and of 
other similar speeches of Olympia’s, 
and they seemed to him altogether the 
most eloquent efforts of the campaign. 
They gave him a joy which a connois- 
seur in happiness might envy, —a joy 
which more than once, when he was 
alone, brought the tears into his eyes. 
He had cherished no spite against 
the girl because she had refused him; 
and he did not now say to himself 
scornfully that she would like to be the 
wife of a Congressman, but that it was 
too late; he was too thoroughly a 
good fellow and true lover to secrete 
any such venom of thought or feeling, 
The hope that he might yet win Olym- 
pia Smiles, and devote to her such 
part of his life as his country and the 
refrigerator business could spare, 
opened to him the prospect of a little 
heaven upon earth. Meeting her one 
day in the street, he ventured to stop 
her, thanked her stammeringly for her 
favorable wishes, pressed her hand with 
unconscious vehemence, and parted 
from her with a swimming head. Olym- 
pia was sensible enough and sensitive 
enough to carry away a rejoiced heart 
from this interview. She knew now 
that she could still have this hero of 
the hour, and she began to find that 
she wanted him, at least a little. He 
was no longer common and, metaphor- 
ically speaking, unclean in her patri- 
cian eyes. She looked after his tall, 
robust figure as it went from her, and 
thought how manly and dignified and 
even handsome it was. His condition 
of widowerhood became vague to her 
mind; the gravestone of his wife van- 
ished like a ghost overtaken by day- 
break; even his two cherished chil- 
dren could not cast a shadow over her 
feelings. It would surely be some- 
thing fine to enter the capital of the 
nation as the wife of one of the nation’s 
law-givers; it would at least be far 
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better than growing into old-maiden- 
hood amid the sordid anxieties of a 
boarding-house. Aristocratic as her 
breed was, and delicate as had been 
her culture, the title of Mrs. John 
Vane tempted her. Should she throw 
a net for this man, drag him back to 
her feet, and accept him? Well, per- 
haps so; but first she would see wheth- 
er he carried his election; she must 
not be caught by a mere prophecy of 
greatness and glory. Let us not be 
severe upon the young lady because of 
her prudence, asserting that she car- 
ried it to the point of calculating self 
ishness. As far as concerned love- 
making, this was her first essay in that 
deliberate virtue; and impartial psy- 
chology will not express angry sur- 
prise at her overdoing it a little, so 
much is the human mind ruled by the 
law of undulation or pulsation, or, in 
other words, so apt is it to go from 
one extreme to another. Besides, ina 
matter so permanently serious to wo- 
man as marriage, it is pardonable and 
even praiseworthy that she should be 
cautious. 

Well, honest John Vane triumphed 
at the polls, and became member of 
Congress for the district of Slowburgh. 
Let us glance now at his qualifications 
for the splendid and responsible posi- 
tion of which his fellow-citizens had 
pronounced him worthy. He was, to 
use a poetical figure, in the flower of 
his age, or, to use a corresponding 
arithmetical figure, about thirty - five. 
He had, as he and his admirers sup- 
posed, fully formed his character, and 
settled it on a stable platform of worthy 
habits and creeds. He was commer- 
cially honest, indefatigably industrious, 
a believer in the equal rights of man, a 
strenuous advocate of the Maine liquor 
law, a member, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, of the church, and every way 
in good repute among grave, conscien- 
tious people. His “war record” was 
admitted to be unimpeachable ; that is 
to say, he had consistently and unflinch- 
ingly denounced the Rebellion “ from 
its inception”; if he had not fought 
for the Union on the battle-field, he had 
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fought for it on the stump and in the 
chimney-corner. In all his geograph- 
ical sentiments he was truly American, 
even to occasional misunderstanding of 
our foreign affairs, and to the verge of 
what one might call safe rashness. 
He wanted somebody (meaning of 
course somebody else) to thrash Eng- 
land well for the Trent affair, and to 
annihilate her for the Alabama out- 
rages. He affirmed in one of his pub- 
lic “ efforts ” that our claim for indirect 
damages should be prosecuted, if ne- 
cessary, “before the court of high 
Heaven,” which phrase he always re- 
garded as one of his happiest inspira- 
tions, although he had found it “in 
the paper.” He contended that it was 
our mission, and consequently our 
duty to interfere in behalf of oppressed 
Cuba by bringing it within the pale of 
our own national debt, and generally to 
extend the area of freedom over such 
countries as would furnish us with a 
good market for our home productions, 
and a mild climate for our invalids. 
At the same time he did not want to 
go to war for these benevolent pur- 
poses; for war, as he frequently re- 
marked, was a frightful thing, and we 
had already shed blood enough to show 
that we would fight rather than submit 
to outrage; he only proposed that we 
“should sit still in our grandeur and 
let those fellows gravitate towards us.” 

His views concerning internal affairs 
were marked by an equal breadth. He 
held that the industry of the American 
producer should be protected, at no 
matter what cost to the American con- 
sumer. He was opposed to the intro- 
duction of Chinese cheap labor as being 
injurious to the “noble class of native 
artisans,” however it might benefit 
our equally noble farmers by furnish- 
ing them with low-priced tools, shoes, 
and clothing. He believed that our 
system of government was the purest 
and most economical in the world, when 
it was not abused by municipal rings, 
public defaulters, railroad legislation, 
and lobbyists of the State and national 
capitals. He argued that rotation in 
office is republican, because it “gives 
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every citizen a fair chance” ; and that 
it is a means of national education, be- 
cause it tempts even the dregs of soci- 
ety to aspire to responsibility and pow- 
er. In the whole superficies of our 
civil affairs he saw but one error which 
needed serious and instant attention, 
namely, the franking privilege. If that 
could be removed, and two millions 
thereby saved annually out of a budget 
of three or four hundred millions, he 
thought that the legislative sun of 
American democracy would be left 
without a spot, the exemplar and de- 
spair of other tax-laden nations. 

Such was the optimist and ami- 
able patriotism of Congressman Vane. 
While we cannot but admire it from 
a sentimental point of view, we are 
obliged to regret that it did not rise 
from a wider base of information. 
Whether the conclusions of this self 
taught statesman were right or wrong, 
they were alike the offspring of igno- 
rance, or at best of half-knowledge. 
We can only palliate his dark-minded- 
ness with regard to American politics 
on the ground that it was cosmically 
impartial, and extended to the politics 
of all other countries, ancient and mod- 
ern. He had never heard that our 
civil institutions were not exclusively 
our own invention, but germinated nat- 
urally from the colonial charters granted 
by “tyrannical Britain.” He believed 
that, because Queen Victoria cost Eng- 
land half as much annually as Boss 
Tweed cost the single city of New 
York, therefore England ought to be 
and must be on the verge of a revolu- 
tion. He supposed that Prussia must 
be an unlettered and dishonestly gov- 
erned country, because it is ruled bya 
king. Of the ancient states of Greece 
he had a general idea that they were 
republics, with some form or other of 
representative government, Sparta be- 
ing as much a democracy as Athens. 
It would have been news to him, as 
fresh as anything arriving by telegraph, 
that Attica was legislated for by a sin- 
gle municipality, and that its inhab- 
itants were three fourths slaves. The 
Rome of his mind was also a repre- 
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sentative democracy, and its conscript 
fathers were, perhaps, selected by con- 
scription, like recruits for some armies. 
Of the tyranny of capitalists and of the 
corruption of magistrates and tax-col- 
lectors in that most famous of all re- 
publics, he was as ignorant as he was, 
or strove to be, of similar phenomena 
in the United States. His reading in 
ancient history began and ended with 
Rollin, to the exclusion of Niebuhr, 
Arnold, Grote, Curtius, and Mommsen, 
of whom, indeed, he had never heard. 
It may be thought that, for the sake of 
a joke, I am exaggerating Mr. Vane’s 
Eden-like nakedness and innocence ; 
but I do solemnly and sadly assure the 
reader that I have not robbed him of a 
single fig-leaf of knowledge which be- 
longed to him. 

As for political economy, he~ had 
never seen a line of Adam Smith, Mill, 
Bastiat, or any of their fellows, they not 
being quoted in “the papers” which 
furnished his sole instruction in states- 
manship, and almost his sole literary 
entertainment. He was too completely 
unaware of these writers and of their 
conclusions to attack them with the 
epithet of theorists or of doctrinaires. 
All that he knew of political economy 
was that Henry C. Carey had written 
some dull letters about it to the Trib- 
une, and that the Pennsylvania iron- 
men considered him “an authority to 
tie to.” His vague impression was 
that the science advocated the protec- 
tion of native manufactures, and that 
consequently it would be worth looking 
into whenever he found a monient’s 
respite from business and politics. 

Certainly, it was wonderful how little 
this self-taught soul could see into a 
millstone, even when it was his own 
and he ground at it daily. He was a 
manufacturer of refrigerators ; and very 
thankful indeed was he that Congress 
had imposed high import duties on for- 
eign specimens of that “line of goods”; 
it was patriotic and wise, he thought, 
thus to protect American industry 
against the pauper labor of Europe. 
Meantime, he did not consider that his 
zinc and hinges, and screws and nails, 
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and paint and varnish were taxed ; 
that his own food, raiment, fuel, and 
shelter, and also the food, raiment, fuel, 
and shelter of his workmen, were like- 
wise taxed ; that, in short, taxation in- 
creased the expense of all the materials 
of labor and the necessaries of life 
which made up the principal cost of his 
fabrics ; and that it was mainly because 
of these things that he was unable to 
produce refrigerators at anything like 
the ante-tax prices. The government 
put a little money into one of his pock- 
ets and took the same sum or more out 
of several others; and he was so far 
from seeing that the legerdemain did 
not help him, or perhaps hurt him, that 
he enthusiastically sang praises to it. 
There had been a time when he ex- 
ported, when he could boast that a por- 
tion of his revenue came from beyond 
sea, when he had hopes of building 
up a fine market abroad. Not so now ; 
foreigmers could no longer afford to 
buy of him; they made all their own 
refrigerators. John Vane did not com- 
prehend this adverse providence any 
more than if he had himself been made 
of pine and lined with zinc. He com- 
pendiously remarked, ‘‘ Our prices rule 
too high for those beggars,” and was 
patriotically proud of the fact, though 
sadly out of pocket by it. Such was 
his insight into legislation where it 
directly concerned his own bread and 
butter. You can imagine what a clear 
view he had of those labyrinths of it 
which ramify through the general body 
politic. 

But if he was not an instructed soul, 
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he was at all events an honest one. 
That attribute all his fellow-citizens con- 
ceded to him, even those who did not 
see the wisdom or beauty of it ; it was 
a matter of common fame in Slowburgh, 
and, one might almost say, of common 
conversation. Men who could not get 
trusted for five dollars spoke of him ap- 
provingly as “ Honest John Vane,” feel- 
ing, perhaps, that in so doing they im- 
puted to themselves a little of his right- 
eousness, so illogical are the mental pro- 
cesses of sinners. It is worth while to 
relate (if only to encourage our youth 
in the ways of virtue) how easily he 
had acquired this high repute. While 
a member of the State legislature he 
had refused a small bribe from a lob- 
byist, and had publicly denounced the 
briber. That this inexpensive out- 
burst of probity should secure him 
widespread and permanent fame does 
not, tobe sure, shed a very pleasing light 
over the character which is borne by 
our law-givers. But we will not enter 
upon that subject; it perhaps needs 
more whitewash than we possess. We 
will simply call the attention of Sunday 
school pupils and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations to the cheering fact 
that, ata prime cost of one hundred dol- 
lars, our townsman was able to arise and 
shine upon a people noted for its po- 
litical purity as ‘‘ Honest John Vane !” 
Only one hundred in greenbacks (about 
ninety in gold) out of pocket, and the 
days of Washington come again! I 
should suppose that, for say twice the 
figure, alegislator of the period might 
get the title of “father of his Country.” 
F W. DeForest. 
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AN AMATEUR 


AKE this one, please; the fellows 
have used that chair a little 
rough, as you see. The table, I think, 
will hold. Perhaps you will like this 
pen better. It’s queer you should 
want to write it down. Well, I'll give 
it to you again just as it happened, and 
I will pledge my word and honor, too, 
that it is true in every particular. That 
was over three years ago, now ; — you 
never do? You don’t mind my smok- 
ing though, I suppose ?— yes, it must 
have been three years and a half ago, 
for of course you know I ama senior 
now; at any rate, it was during the 
first vacation of my Freshman year. I 
would n’t do such a thing these days, 
you understand ; a fellow gets older as 
as he advances in years; you know 
what I mean. Well, I went down to 
the city to pass the first vacation 
with a friend. My friend was not 
any taller than I was, though he was 
my elder by about two years, but then 
he weighed nearly twice as much as I 
did. The fact is, he was remarkably 
fat for one who could get around as he 
did. And he was the jolliest fellow I 
ever knew. It was he who proposed 
that we should go on the stage 
as supernumeraries. The inspiration 
came to him just after lunch one day 
as he was reading the play-bill of one 
of the theatres. A grand spectacular 
melodrama, entitled, I believe, Foot- 
prints of the Fairies, was to be pro- 
duced. Although it was a bad, rainy 
afternoon, we started for the theatre, 
where, “at enormous expense and 
with an unparalleled host of attrac- 
tive auxiliaries,” “the great, pleasing, 
moral, instructive, and sensational 
melodrama,” as we read in the bill, 
would be given “every evening until 
further notice.” I don’t know how we 
learned or guessed that the ballet and 
processions were rehearsed in the 
afternoon, but it seems they were. 
Arrived at the theatre, we saw at a 
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glance it would not do to Jet the man 
in the box-office into our secret, there 
was something so forbiddingly com- 
mercial in his face; his sympathy with 
art, we felt sure, paused at the waxed 
ends of his dyed mustache. , Prowling 
round the building, we finally discov- 
ered an alley which led to the back en- 
trance. There we had the good for- 
tune to observe a small battalion of 
mangy-looking creatures, of all ages 
and both genders, huddled about the 
door under umbrellas and waterproofs 
more or less shabby. These, we soon 
learned, were the supes, with the rank 
and file of the ballet, come to the af- 
ternoon rehearsal, and waiting for the 
door to be opened. We fraternized 
with them during the five minutes or 
more we stood together in the rain be- 
fore the laggard doorkeeper made his 
appearance ; that is, we made known 
our ambition to the most respectable- 
faced fellow among them, and chatted 
with him in a friendly way, until we 
had a chance to follow the crowd 
through the narrow door into a dark 
hole somewhere under the stage. This 
was what is called the “ supe-room,” 
as I afterward learned. Impunity thus 
far emboldened us to ask for some one 
in authority ; and so we were referred 
to alittle thin old Frenchman whose 
blood seemed all gone to his head. 
His face was excessively red; and his 
scalp, redder still if possible, shone 
grotesquely through his sparse, sandy- 
white hair. We did not see where he 
came from; he burst upon us as soon 
as the gas was lighted. Swelling with 
turkey-cock dignity, he gave us to un- 
derstand that he, #@ foz/ was master 
of the ballet, and had “nossing to do 
wiz ze confoun’ supes.” And then the 
old fellow walked off, pointing his toes 
out at exact right angles. 

Soon after that, a door opened in 
the back part of the room we were in, 
and we became suddenly aware of three 
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things: first, a smell of water - color 
paint from the scenes in the mysteri- 
ous region of the stage above ; second, 
a stairway leading to that coveted re- 
gion itself; and, third, the presence, 
as the whisper of the unruly multi- 
tude around us immediately announced, 
of Mr. Butler, the chief of the supes. 
He was a brisk, decided sort of man, a 
born American I should say, perhaps 
thirty-five’ years old. We told him we 
wanted to go on the stage just for one 
night; we didn’t want any money for 
it, in fact would rather like to pay for 
the privilege ; in any way, and on any 
condition, we simply wanted to go on 
the stage; we would go on in the bal- 
let even, but unfortunately we could n’t 
dance. It was my fleshy friend who 
said that. Of course, he would n’t have 
said anything so self-evident, if he had 
not been embarrassed by the very quiet 
way in which the chief of the supes lis- 
tened to our enthusiasm. There was a 
moment of silence, during which Mr. 
Butler looked us over like so many 
theatrical properties, and then he said 
that he had no use for us, that he had 
supes enough. We told him we thought 
ourselves peculiarly adapted to the 
business; we had a love for it; we 
had taken parts in private theatri- 
cals, and really had dramatic talent of 
which he could form no idea. But it 
was of no use. He said he thought he 
could form a pretty fair idea of our dra- 
matic talent ; there was no need to say 
any more about it; we could n’t go on 
the stage in that theatre. We thought 
of offering him every dollar we had 
with us as a bribe ; but there was some- 
thing so decided and_ business-like 
about Mr. Butler, that we had n’t the 
courage. He marshalled the supernu- 
merary host up to rehearsal, and there 
was seemingly nothing left for us to do 
but to go home again. 

On our way out through the passage 
we observed an old fellow at the door 
of what proved to be the room where 
the supes’ costumes were kept. I think 
he was an Englishman; he was a little 
old man, and the gray bristles of his 
chin, the whole lower part of his 
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face, and the whole upper part of his 
coat and vest were covered with snuff. 
Now, dirt and dishonesty may not al- 
ways go together, but this man looked 
bribable. We told him of our unsatis- 
fied longing to be fairies, or soldiers in 
the triumphant army of the prince, or 
at least a pair of those nondescript cit- 
izens of melodrama, who represent 
nothing that ever was on land or sea, 
but who swell processions or stand 
against flats in imbecile phalanx ; and 
we ended by offering the old fellow five 
dollars if he would smuggle us in 
among the supes that night. He gave 
the lower part of his face a new coat 
of snuff while he was hesitating. Final- 
ly, after much argument on both sides, 
he consented, if we would agree to pay 
him the money as soon as we had got 
inside the theatre, and if we would 
promise not to betray him, even should 
we be detected and ignominiously ex- 
pelled. As we took our leave he gave 
us two “supe checks,” which would 
open the magic back door to us on our 
return that evening. But to make 
everything doubly safe, he appointed a 
meeting with us at six o’clock upon a 
neighboring street-corner. 

Reaching my friend’s house, we gave 
warning that we should not be home to 
dinner, that we were going to dine out 
and go to the theatre “with a party.” 
Then we went up stairs to dress, that 
is, to put on our very worst old clothes. 
Leaving our watches, and all our mon- 
ey but seven dollars anda half between 
us, we stole out of the house unob- 
served; and in an oyster-cellar, over 
a couple of thin stews, we waited our 
time. The old fellow met us promptly 
on the corner at the appointed hour, 
led us silently and mysteriously to the 
room of which he had charge, and re- 
ceived his five dollars with trembling 
hand. Even so early as that, most of 
the supes had arrived, and, what was 
worse for us, they had appropriated all 
the best costumes. The result was 
that we had to make ourselves up from 
the habilimentary remnants of various 
ages and nations. I succeeded in get- 
ting into a pair of white tights and a 
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kind of tunic which hugged me, even in 
the skirt, about as closely as the tights 
did. I forget what our old friend said 
was the original color of this tunic, but 
I remember it was much scaled and 
spangled, and barred across the breast 
with red and white. Upon my head I 
wore an elegant cap and bells, and held 
a cottonwood wand in my hand. My 
cap was too large, and kept getting 
down over my nose, like an extin- 
guisher. Both of my sandals were de- 
signed for the right feet of two noble 
Romans, who could never have been 
near enough of a size to be brothers ; 
one of my sandals, in fact, was too 
large and the other was too small for 
me. My friend, who had also skir- 
mished all along the line of history for 
his eclectic costume, had, singularly 
enough, a pair of lefts for his sandals ; 
but then his were red and mine were 
white, so we could not exchange. 
Well, there is, I suppose, something 
naturally triumphant in tights; they 
seem to suspend one in the air by the 
legs, as you might say. Perhaps it is 
because you are n’t used to them, and 
because they are lighter than pan- 
taloons. That, however, will hardly 
account for the queer, nervous, exultant 
feeling we had as we strutted about 
among the impossible soldiery and as- 
sistant fairies, preparing to go on the 
stage. We were not quite happy 
though, for fear of Mr. Butler, the cap- 
tain of the supes. He had not discov- 
ered us yet, but what would he say or 
do when he should discover us? He 
certainly would catch us, for some of 
the ballet girls and most of the pro- 
fesional supes had already detected us 
as amateurs; and a couple of blond 
pages in silver spangles and dishev- 
elled hair were poking fun at us. Just 
at the awful moment when we had got 
up stairs to the region of the wings 
and were upon the point of making our 
début ina vast procession of gnomes, 
fairies, and Utopian infantry, — men 
and women, boys and girls, —just at 
that moment we were addressed by Mr. 
Butler, the chief of the supes. He ar- 
gued the case aloud, right in the hear- 
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ing of the two silver-spangled blond 
pages and others, whether he would or 
would not put us out into the street, 
tights, tunics, unmatched sandals, and 
all. Not only while he was thus de- 
bating the matter, but when he de- 
manded how we got in there, we did 
the only thing for us to do, which was 
to look him complacently in the face, 
and say nothing. Then he looked at 
us in silence awhile. Maybe he 
did n’t care or dare to lose the ward- 
robe we wore. Perhaps he thought he 
would draw our salaries — twenty-five 
cents a night — for himself. My friend 
was, or pretended to be, of opinion that 
the chief of the supes admired the per- 
sistency of our devotion to the drama. 
I think, rather, he saw the funny side 
of our impudence. At any rate, he 
said we might go on the stage, now 
that we were there, telling my friend to 
keep right behind me, and charging 
me to follow directly after a certain red 
spirit of evil with a green baize tail. 
Then Mr. Butler turned on his heel 
and left us. We observed him soon 
after looking our way and laughing 
with one of the actors in a neighboring 
wing; and we were so far reassured 
as to give all our trepidation to the ap- 
proaching abut. 

It is doubtful if the audience knew 
what the play was about; it was one 
of those grand spectaculars whose plot 
dies of sheer inanition midway of the 
performance. From the wings, hus- 
tled about as I was in a throng of supes 
and ballet girls, with those two silver- 
spangled blond pages jamming my cap- 
and-bells extinguisher down over my 
eyes and nose,— well, I can give no idea 
what an insane jumble, what a confused 
system of goose-tracks, those Foot- 
prints of the Fairies were to me. At 
last the thrilling moment of our first 
appearance before the foot-lights had 
arrived, and the motley rabble of the 
wings and side scenes disgorged itself 
upon the stage in a grand procession, 
whose connection with the past, present, 
or future of the beautiful fairy, the hero- 
ine of the piece, I never hope to un- 
derstand. We entered at the back of 
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the stage left, crossed over right, came 
down the stage, and, turning once more, 
marched across in the full glare of the 
foot-lights and off left, and went directly 
on again, having merely shuffled our- 
selves into different order, so as not to 
seem the same procession. During 
this second deal, as we were coming 
around again in front of the foot-lights, 
my friend dropped one of his red san- 
dals, and, instead of passing on without 
it, as a professional supe would have 
done, he stopped and clattered back 
after it, thereby breaking the line, halt- 
ing the whole procession, and of course 
bringing down the house. 

For all the heartiness of the audi- 
ence’s applause, my friend felt that he 
had not distinguished himself, and we 
both stole away out of Mr. Butler's 
sight, concealing ourselves with our 
old patron, costumer to the supes. His 
hand trembled and wasted snuff in an 
unusual manner when he learned what 
my friend had done. We kept very 
quiet for some time, and, hoping at 
last that the storm was blown over, 
were beginning to feel a return of the 
gauzy exhilaration of tights and tunics. 
I suppose there was very little of the 
real Grecian in our make-up; but I 
must say I don’t know when I ever got 
so much real pleasure out of anything 
classical. And that was our glad state 
when the chief of the supes sent for 
us. Mr. Butler, as strange as it may 
sound, did not seem to have time to 
swear at either of us just then; he 
wanted us, in great haste, to go on the 
stage again. We went on once or twice 
more, sometimes marching, sometimes 
leaning on our wands and blinking stu- 
pidly at the audience, like practised 
professionals. So by the end of the 
act everybody began to have confi- 
dence in everybody; which we, on 
our part, manifested by fraternizing 
with the supes, and getting in the 
way of the scene-shifters and property- 
men. 

A queer race we found the supes to 
be. Some of them worked at trades 
during the day, but many of them looked 
as if they never did anything so un- 
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romantic or praiseworthy as_ honest 
work. Some of the younger ones, I 
fancy, served in a blameless state of 
stage-struck glamour. Even the 
rogues among them did not appear to 
be of the most intelligent sort. We 
were surprised to learn that the coarsest 
featured women, as a general thing, 
were the handsomest before the foot- 
lights. It seems that everything on 
the stage must be exaggerated ; your 
living statuary must be of heroic size, as 
it were. The ballet girls were mostly 
heroines in this sense ; they were cer- 
tainly not attractive, huddled together 
near at hand. There were, however, 
some good, not to say pathetic, faces 
among them. Think of a poor widow 
dancing to support her four small 
children! Well, there was such a one 
in that ballet. The blond pages I have 
told you of were rather handsome; 
but then they annoyed us so, especially 
after my friend’s exploit with his sandal, 
that we could not look upon them with 
unprejudiced eyes. There was a dis- 
contented supe, who, perhaps for the 
sake of being contrary, sided with us, or, 
I should say, befriended us, all through 
the evening’s troubles. He was a tall 
fellow, and just pigeon-toed enough of 
one foot to make him, when crossing 
the stage in oil-cloth top-boots, appear 
to go sideways, or, rather, in that lar- 
board-quarter way in which you have 
seen a dog trot, seeming to tack, but 
really going before the wind. Well, 
there is some of sort connection between 
this peculiarity of his and the pathetic 
voice in which he vented his discontent, 
for I never can think of one without 
thinking of the other. It was true, he 
said, when they painted for Indians or 
Turks, or blacked themselves for ne- 
groes in the moral drama of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, or The Octoroon, supes 
got fifty instead of twenty-five cents a 
night; but then they had to furnish their 
own soap. The Spanish brown, with 
which they made themselves Moors or 
Indians, was always very bad,— the 
same that houses are painted with, he 
believed. We could form no idea, he 
assured us, of how it would stick. 
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In the third act of the play we were 
drafted as Roman soldiers, and we 
appeared as nearly in character as gilt 
and pasteboard and tin battle-axes and 
broadswords could make us. As Ro- 
man soldiers we were to figure in the 
scene disclosing the celebrated “ Fairy 
Lake of Glass” advertised by the man- 
agement to be “ one solid glass plate,” 
and to have cost five thousand dollars. 
Now, that extraordinary sheet of water 
consisted in reality of a goodly sized 
piece of bright sheet-tin, and cost, as 
nearly as a person outside the hard- 
ware business can estimate, about thir- 
teen dollars and seventy-five cents. In 
due time we found ourselves — an in- 
congruous pretorian cohort— marching 
through fairyland. Whether it was the 
roundness of my friend’s fat legs, or the 
witchery of the scene, or whether I was 
simply carried away with stage fervor, 
I cannot say; indeed, I have tried and 
tried to explain how the strange temp- 
tation came over me, and I fear I shall 
never know ; but just as we were march- 
ing at the rear of the little raised plat- 
form, which I suppose was mistaken 
by the audience for a bridge over the 
famous “ Fairy Lake of Glass,” I gave 
my pine-helved battle-axe another flour- 
ish, and thrust its tin point between 
a couple of brilliant scales in the paste- 
board armor of my friend, as he swag- 
gered grandly ahead of me. I prodded 
him, it seems, much harder than I 


meant. I had intended a gentle sur- 
prise: the result proved something 
more. For, as 1 touched his fat ribs, 


there came from him a_ smothered 
shriek, and I was amazed to see my 
friend leap madly into the air, clearing 
the bridge, and landing plump upon the 
“ Fairy Lake of Glass,” a couple of feet 
below. There was a sound of crump- 
ling tin heard all over the house, and 
my friend foundered desperately on his 
Roman stomach, to the uproarious ap- 
plause of the audience. Scrambling 
up as quickly as he could, he resumed 
his place in the line. On our second 
round, as we came to the front again, 
the audience recognized us both, and 
cheered louder than before. In fact, 
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they appeared to see far more histrionic 
genius in our performance than the 
stage-manager and chief of the supes 
did. You can imagine the swearing 
with which those two gentlemen pro- 
logued and epilogued the announce- 
ment that we need not go on the stage 
any more. 

We vanished into the room of our 
old patron, whom, in our sheer desper- 
ation and for short, we took to calling 
“ Snuffy.” Here we crawled out of the 
Augustan age into our own, by getting 
into our clothes as quickly as possible. 
My friend in his good-nature forgave 
me for prodding him with the battle-axe ; 
and, once more in condition to appear 
in the street in case of emergency, 
we plucked up courage, resolving to 
see the thing out. We mingled among 
the supes until we imagined our identi- 
ty lost, at least to the stage-manager, if 
not to Mr. Butler. After a while we 
ventured up stairs to the wings again, 
where we were recognized and com- 
mented upon by the ballet girls, and 
chaffed worse than ever by the blond 
pages. In their ignorance of Roman 
history, they called my friend Brutus, 
I recollect, and myself Julius Caesar. Be- 
inga freshman, of course I told them that 
it was Czsar who got stabbed, in the 
annals, and it could not therefore be 
Brutus whom I had prodded in the ribs. 
They didn’t care; they Casared me 
more than ever. We had not been 
very long in the wings when I observed 
a blond charmer in the guise of a page, 
with silver scales and hair gracefully 
dishevelled, leaning against a side 
scene, with her feet crossed akimbo, as 
I shall have to call it in my ignorance 
of the proper term. She was evidently 
just ready to go upon the stage. Her 
golden back-hair was toward me. 
Thinking to pay in her own coin at 
least one of my most persistent tor- 
mentors, I stole up behind her and 
gave her hair a playful twist. The 
lady turned briskly around, and, glaring 
at me, demanded in an indignant, 
tragic way, ‘What does this mean, 
sir?’ Then I discovered that I had 
been pulling the hair of the leading 
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actress, wife of the leading actor, 
the Prince of the piece. She, the 
Queen of all the Fairies, in order that 
she might watch her princely lover un- 
observed, was then disporting herself 
in the disguise of a pageat the court of 
his Highness’s royal father. Of course, 
she was an utter stranger to me, and I 
was dumbfounded. ‘ What does this 
mean, sir?” she repeated. ‘‘ There 
comes my husband, I will speak to 
him.” Looking in the direction indi- 
cated by her eyes, I beheld the Prince 
in all his magnificent clothes striding 
toward us from the stars’ dressing- 
room. “For heaven’s sake, madam,” 
I faltered, ‘don’t, don’t do that! I 
took you for somebody else.” At this, 
the two pages of our acquaintance, who 
seemed always on hand just in time to 
witness any discomfiture, burst out 
laughing ; in which the Queen of the 
Fairies herself could not help joining. 
His Highness the Prince stalked by us 
on to the stage, and I walked to an- 
other wing, the two pages following, 
and amusing themselves with me, until 
it came time for them to join the Queen 
before the audience. 

For the next fifteen or twenty min- 
utes I have a dim recollection of being 
in everybody’s way. It was probably 
owing to this fact, added to that of a 
scarcity of supes, that Mr. Butler, the 
chief, so far forgot his anger and the 
past as to ask us if we wanted to go 
on as fishes in the grand submarine 
scene in the last act. In that we 
would have little to do but stand 
still, and he thought he could trust us 
that far. Finding us willing to be 
fishes, he led us into a property-room, 
filled with all sorts of sea-monsters, 
and bade us take our choice. My 
friend, in his fat ferocity, chose to be a 
shark. I said I would be a whale. 
As a fish and a shark, my friend looked 
like an exaggerated edition of himself 
as a young man, excepting only about 
the mouth. There, what was intended 
to be fierce was in reality oddly lack- 
adaisical. If, however, the shark was 
weakly sentimental, my whale was pon- 
derous and impressive, the largest of 
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three of the same species. I inspected 
it as it lay sprawled upon its ineffectual 
back on the floor of the property-room ; 
it was an unsavory thing, upon a frame- 
work of half-tanned leather and ill- 
cured whalebone. Another supe and 
myself carried the carcass to the stage, 
where, behind a flat, they were arrang- 
ing the submarine scene,— the home of 
the water-nymphs, or something of the 
kind. Here I was made to mount the 
centre pedestal at the back of the stage, 
with a lesser whale in either hand. 
Then they put the frame right over 
me. My whale had evidently been 
made for a much taller supe than I was, 
as the holes for the eyes to look out of 
were about a foot above my head; and 
the whole weight of the colossus, instead 
of resting upon my shoulders, as it was 
designed to do, pressed somehow right 
upon my forehead. About the time the 
weight began to be painfully felt, and I 
became aware that I never could stand 
it, the curtain rose. There I was, like 
another Jonah, cooped up in that dark, 
suffocating carcass. My complainings 
could not be heard, or at least under- 
stood, then, if I uttered them. How I 
did curse my vaulting ambition that 
had so overleaped itself! If I had only 
chosen to be a modest dolphin, or any 
smaller fish! Of the audience, of the 
submarine wonders, of my friend the 
shark, of my blond, be-silvered tor- 
mentors, I could see nothing; but 
these last I heard occasionally in their 
comments upon the “boss whale,” as 
they called me. The confined air and 
the pressure upon my head at last be- 
came unbearable. As there was no pos- 
sible help for me from without, I cast 
about within me, as I may say. for what 
I should do for myself. The only relief 
I could think of was to stoop down, 
leaving most of the weight upon my 
arms, and my arms upon my knees. 
No sooner had I done this than I 
could hear, through the thickness of 
my skin, “Get up, get up, there!” 
coupled with muffled oaths ; “ Get up, I 
say!” And I recognized the command- 
ing voice of the chief of the supes. 
“ Straighten up that whale, or I°ll put 
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, you out of the theatre!” Now, al- 
though that was the catastrophe that I 
just then coveted most, I made a 
mighty effort and stood up again. After 
a painful moment or so, I determined 
that I would sit down on my pedestal, 
even if the chief whale waddled incon- 
stantly and feebly in the dust, lower 
than his fellows, and even if I should 
be taken and led out ignominiously by 
my dorsal fin. And I did sit down 
through the rest of the scene. There 
was marching going on in front of me 
on the stage. I could not see it, of 
course, but I knew every time my faith- 
ful pages came around by the remarks 
they made; which were aszdes to this 
effect, “Sick whale, sick whale! O, 
ain’t he cunning? Walk off on your 
fin? 

At last the scene was to close by the 
fishes and all marching out; I was to 
bring up the rear of the procession. I 
stumbled around the stage blindly, fol- 
lowing one of the lesser whales by a 
sort of fishy instinct, I suppose. To 
add brilliancy of effect to the scene, an 
extra gas-pipe had been brought on to 
the stage, about a foot above the floor- 
ing, at the side where the procession 
made its exit. Those who preceded me, 
having the use of their eyes, stepped 
gayly over this, but I tripped and fell 
sprawling, the head of the whale plung- 
ing drolly out of the audience’s view, 
leaving the tail elevated gigantically, 
and my legs dangling at an oblique an- 
gle with it, all in plain sight. I could 
not get out of the whale, and I could 
not get off the stage; so there I lay 
and kicked. I could hear that the ap- 
plause of the audience increased with 
my struggles. It occurred to me that 
I could at least conceal my legs, which 
were clad in the pantaloons usual to 
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land animals of our species; and I 
turned over. This had the surprising 
dioramic effect to the audience of a 
sudden disappearance. I had vanished 
as to my legs, but there still lay beached 
upon the stage the biggest half of the 
whale. The Queen of the Fairies, and 
his Highness the Prince, who, nearer 
to the foot-lights, were trying to carry 
on the play, had their voices drowned 
by the cheers of the house. All this 
mingled dimly in my ears with the 
vituperation of the chief of the supes, 
the stage-manager, and prompter. It 
was the three of them in their wrath 
who pulled the whale off the stage, 
leaving me still in view, spread out in 
my shirt-sleeves and pantaloons, ex- 
hausted by strangulation and mortifica- 
tion. Just as I was recovering enough 
to think about gathering myself up to 
steal away, a couple of supes, dressed 
in blue and gold knee-breeches and 
cut-away coats, marched in and carried 
me off like a piece of stage furniture. 

This all happened in much less time 
than it takes to tell it; yet it was 
enough for me —I beg your pardon ? 
Yes, that was my last appearance on 
the stage. There is no use of dwelling 
upon my utter humiliation, or the jibes 
of the pages and ballet girls. Butat the 
abuse of the chief of the supes I finally 
revolted; I had endured enough; I 
turned upon him. I told him that was 
no sort of a whale anyhow; it was 
intended for a giant and one without 
lungs. I had heard enough, and suf- 
fered enough. He needn't tell me 
that I could n’t go on the stage again ; 
I did n’t want to go on again; I would 
n’t go on the stage again. And those, 
I may add, were our sentiments when 
we got home that night, and are our 
sentiments even to this hour. 

Ralph Keeler. 
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EARLY CANADIAN MIRACLES AND MARTYRS. 


N the 2d of July, 1659, the ship 

St. André lay in the harbor of 
Rochelle, crowded with passengers for 
Canada. She had served two years as 
a hospital for marines, and was infect- 
ed with a contagious fever. Including 
the crew, some two hundred persons 
were on board, more than half of whom 
were bound for Montreal. Most of 
these were sturdy laborers, artisans, 
peasants, and soldiers, together with a 
troop of young women, their present or 
future partners ; a portion of the com- 
pany set down on the old record as 
“sixty virtuous men and thirty-two 
pious girls.” There were two priests, 
also, Vignal and Le Maitre, both des- 
tined to a speedy death at the hands 
of the Iroquois. But the most con- 
spicuous among these passengers for 
Montreal were two groups of women 
in the habit of nuns, under the direc- 
tion of Marguerite Bourgeoys and 
Jeanne Mance. Marguerite Bourgeoys, 
whose kind, womanly face bespoke her 
fitness for the task, was foundress of 
the school for female children at Mont- 
real; her companion, a tall, austere 
figure, worn with suffering and care, 
was directress of the hospital. Both 
had returned to France for aid, and 
were now on their way back, each with 
three recruits, — three being the mystic 
number, as a type of the Holy Family, 
to whose worship they were especially 
devoted. 

Amid the bustle of departure, the 
shouts of sailors, the rattling of cord- 
age, the flapping of sails, the tears and 
the embracings, an elderly man, with 
heavy plebeian features, sallow with 
disease, and in a sober, half-clerical 
dress, approached Mademoiselle Mance 
and her three nuns, and, turning his 
eyes to heaven, spread his hands over 
them in benediction. It was Le Royer 
de la Dauversitre, founder of the sister- 
hood of St. Joseph, to which the three 
nuns belonged. ‘‘ Now, O Lord,” he 


exclaimed, with the look of one whose 
mission on earth is fulfilled, ‘ permit 
thou thy servant to depart in peace!” 

Sister Maillet, who had charge of 
the meagre treasury of the community, 
thought that something more than a 
blessing was due from him; and asked 
where she should apply for payment 
of the interest of the twenty thousand 
livres which Mademoiselle Mance had 
placed in his hands for investment. 
Dauversiére changed countenance, and 
replied, with a troubled voice, “ My 
daughter, God will provide for you. 
Place your trust in him.” * He was 
bankrupt, and had used the money of 
the sisterhood to pay a debt of his own, 
leaving the nuns penniless. 

I have related in another place + how 
an association of devotees, inspired, as 
they supposed, from heaven, had un- 
dertaken to found a religious colony at 
Montreal in honor of the Holy Family. 
The essentials of the proposed estab- 
lishment were to be a seminary of 
priests dedicated to the Virgin, a hos- 
pital to St. Joseph, and a school to the 
Infant Jesus; while a settlement was 
to be formed around them simply for 
their defence and maintenance. This 
pious purpose had in part been accom- 
plished. It was eighteen years since 
Mademoiselle Mance had begun her 
labors in honor of St. Joseph. Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys had entered upon 
hers more recently ; yet even then the 
attempt was premature, for she found 
no white children to teach. In time, 
however, this want was supplied, and 
she opened her school in a stable, 
which answered to the stable of Beth- 
lehem, lodging with her pupils in the 
loft, and instructing them in Roman 
Catholic Christianity, with such rudi- 
ments of mundane knowledge as she 
and her advisers thought fit to impart. 


* Faillon, Vie de Mlle Mance, 1. 172. This vol- 
ume is illustrated with a portrait of Dauversiére. 
+ The Jesuits in North America. 
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Mademoiselle Mance found no lack 
of hospital work, for blood and blows 
were rife at Montreal, where the woods 
were full of Iroquois, and not a moment 
was without its peril. Though years 
began to tell upon her, she toiled pa- 
tiently at her dreary task, till, in the 
winter of 1657, she fell on the ice of 
the St. Lawrence, broke her right arm, 
and dislocated the wrist. Bonchard, 
the surgeon of Montreal, set the broken 
bones, but did not discover the dislo- 
cation. The arm, in consequence, be- 
came totally useless, and her health 
wasted away under incessant and vio- 
lent pain. Maisonneuve, the civil and 
military chief of the settlement, advised 
her to go to France for assistance in 
the work to which she was no longer 
equal; and Marguerite Bourgeoys, 
whose pupils, white and red, had great- 
ly multiplied, resolved to go with her 
for a similar object. They set out in 
September, 1658, landed at Rochelle, 
and went thence to Paris. Here they 
repaired to the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice ; for the priests of this commu- 
nity were joined with them in the work 
at Montreal, of which they were after- 
wards to become the feudal proprie- 
tors. 

Now ensued a wonderful event, if we 
may trust the evidence of sundry de- 
vout persons. Olier, the founder of 
St. Sulpice, had lately died, and the 
two pilgrims would fain pay their hom- 
age to his heart, which the priests of 
his community kept as a precious relic, 
enclosed in a leaden box. The box 
was brought, when the thought in- 
spired Mademoiselle Mance to try its 
miraculous efficacy and invoke the in- 
tercession of the departed founder. 
She did so, touching her disabled arm 
gently with the leaden casket. In- 
stantly a grateful warmth pervaded the 
shrivelled limb, and from that hour its 
use was restored. It is true that the 
Jesuits, who were far from friendly to 
the enterprise of Montreal, ventured to 
doubt the Sulpitian miracle and even 
to ridicule it; but the Sulpitians will 
show to this day the attestation of 
Mademoiselle Mance herself, written 
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with the fingers once paralyzed and 
powerless.* Nevertheless, the cure 


was not so thorough as to permit 
her again to take charge of her pa- 
tients. 

Her next care was to visit Madame 
de Bullion, a devout lady of great 
wealth, who was usually designated at 
Montreal as “the unknown benefac- 
tress,” because, though her charities 
were the main-stay of the feeble colony, 
and though the source from which they 
proceeded was well known; she affect- 
ed, in the interest of humility, the 
greatest secrecy, and required those 
who profited by her gifts to pretend ig- 
norance whence they came. Overflow- 
ing with zeal for the pious enterprise, 
she received her visitor with enthusi- 
asm, lent an open ear to her recital, 
responded graciously to her appeal for 
aid, and paid over to her the sum, mu- 
nificent at that day, of twenty-two 
thousand francs. Thus far successful, 
Mademoiselle Mance repaired to the 
town of La Fléche to visit Le Royer 
de la Dauversiére. 

It was this wretched fanatic who, 
through visions and revelations, had 
first conceived the plan of a hospital in 
honor of St. Joseph at Montreal.+ He 
had found in Mademoiselle Mance a 
zealous and efficient pioneer ; but the 
execution of his scheme required a 
community of hospital nuns, and there- 
fore he had labored for the last eigh- 
teen years to form one at La Fléche, 
meaning to despatch them in due time 
to Canada. The time at length was 
come. Three of the nuns were chosen, 
Sisters Brésoles, Macé, and Maillet, 
and sent under the escort of certain 
pious gentlemen to Rochelle. Their 
exit from La Fléche was not without 
its difficulties. Dauversiére was in ill 
odor, not only from the multiplicity of 
his debts, but because, in his character 
of agent of the association of Montreal, 
he had at various times sent thither 
those whom his biographer describes 


* For an account of this miracle, written in perfect 
good faith and supported by various attestations, see 
Faillon, Vie de MWe Mance, chap. iv. 

t See The Jesuits in North America, 
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as “the most virtuous girls to be found 
at La Fléche,” intoxicating them with 
religious excitement, and shipping them 
for the New World against the will of 
their parents. It was noised through 
the town that he had kidnapped and 
sold them ; and now the report spread 
abroad that he was about to crown his 
iniquity by luring away three young 
nuns. A mob gathered at the convent 
gate, and the escort were forced to 
draw their swords to open a way for 
the terrified sisters. 

Of the twenty-two thousand francs 
which she had received, Mademoiselle 
Mance kept two thousand for immedi- 
ate needs, and confided the rest to the 
hands of Dauversitre, who, hard pressed 
by his creditors, used it to pay one of 
his debts, and then, to his horror, found 
himself unable to replace it. Racked 
by the gout and tormented by a com- 
plication of ailments, he betook him- 
self to his bed in a state of body and 
mind truly pitiable. One of the mira- 
cles, so frequent in the early annals 
of Montreal, was vouchsafed in answer 
to his prayer, and he was enabled to 
journey to Rochelle and bid farewell 
tohis nuns. It was buta brief respite ; 
he returned home to become once 
more the prey of a host of maladies 
and to die at last a lingering and pain- 
ful death. 

While Mademoiselle Mance was 
gaining recruits in La Fléche, Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys was no less success- 
ful in her native town of Troyes, and she 
rejoined her companions at Rochelle, 
accompanied by Sisters Chatel, Crolo, 
and Raisin, her destined assistants in 
the school at Montreal. Meanwhile, 
the Sulpitians and others interested in 
the pious enterprise had spared no 
effort to gather men to strengthen the 
colony, and young women to send as 
their wives; and the whole were now 
mustered at Rochelle, waiting for em- 
barkation. Their waiting was a long 
one. Laval, bishop at Quebec, was al- 
lied to the Jesuits, and looked on the 
colonists of Montreal with more than 
coldness. Sulpitian writers say that 
his agents used every effort to dis- 
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courage them, and that certain persons 
at Rochelle told the master of the ship 
in which the emigrants were to sail 
that they were not to be trusted to pay 
their passage-money. Hereupon en- 
sued a delay of more than two months 
before means could be found to quiet 
the scruples of the prudent command- 
er. At length the anchor was weighed, 
and the dreary voyage begun. 

The woebegone company, crowded 
in the filthy and infected ship, were 
tossed for two months more on the 
relentless sea, buffeted by repeated 
storms, and wasted by a contagious 
fever, which attacked nearly all of them 
and reduced Mademoiselle Mance to 
extremity. Eight or ten died and 
were dropped overboard, after a prayer 
from the two priests. At length land 
hove in sight; the piny odors of the 
forest regaled their languid senses as 
they sailed up the broad estuary of the 
St. Lawrence and anchored under the 
rock of Quebec. 

High aloft, on the brink of the cliff, 
they saw the /lewr-de-lis waving above 
the fort of St. Louis, and, beyond, the 
cross on the tower of thecathedral traced 
against the sky ; the homes of the mer- 
chants onthe strand below, and boatsand 
canoes drawn upalong the bank. The 
bishop and the Jesuits greeted them as 
co-workers in a holy cause, with an 
unction not wholly sincere. Though 
aunit against heresy, the pious founders 
of New France were far from unity 
among themselves. To the thinking of 
the Jesuits, Montreal was a government 
within a government, a wheel within a 
wheel. This rival Sulpitian settlement 
was, in their eyes, an element of dis- 
organization adverse to the disciplined 
harmony of the Canadian Church, which 
they would fain have seen, with its 
focus at Quebec, radiating light unre- 
fracted to the uttermost parts of the 
colony. That is to say, they wished to 
control it unchecked, through the 
agency of their ally, the bishop. 

The emigrants, then, were reccived 
with a studious courtesy, which veiled 
but thinly a stiff and persistent opposi- 
tion. The bishop and the Jesuits were 
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especially anxious to prevent the La 
Fléche nuns from establishing them- 
selves at Montreal, where they would 
form a separate community, under 
Sulpitian influence; and, in place of 
the newly arrived sisters, they wished 
to substitute nuns from the Hotel Dieu, 
of Quebec, who would be under their 
own control. That which most strikes 
the non-Catholic reader throughout this 
affair is the constant reticence and dis- 
simulation practised, not only between 
Jesuits and Montrealists, but among the 
Montrealists themselves. Their self- 
devotion, great as it was, was fairly 
matched by their disingenuousness.* 
All difficulties being overcome, the 
Montrealists embarked in boats and 
ascended the St. Lawrence, leaving 


Quebec infected with the contagion they — 


had brought. The journey now made 
in a single night cost them fifteen days 
of hardship and danger. At length 
they reached their new home. The 
little settlement lay before them, still 
gasping betwixt life and death, in a puny, 
precarious infancy. Some forty small, 
compact houses were ranged parallel 
to the river, chiefly along the line of 
what is now St. Paul’s Street. On the 
left there was a fort, and on a rising 
ground at the right a massive windmill 
of stone, enclosed with a wall or pali- 
sade pierced for musketry, and answer- 
ing the purpose ofa redoubt or block- 
house.t Fields, studded with charred 
and blackened stumps, between which 
crops were growing, stretched away to 
the edges of the bordering forest ; and 
the green, shaggy back of the mountain 
towered over all. 

There were at this timea hundred and 
sixty men at Montreal, about fifty of 
whom had families, or at least wives. 
They greeted the new-comers with a 
welcome which, this time, was as sincere 
as it was warm, and bestirred them- 


* See, for example, chapter iv. of Faillon’s Life of 
Mademoiselle Mance. The evidence is unanswer- 
able, the writer being the partisan and admirer of 
most of those whose preuse tromperie, to use the 
expression of Dollier de Casson, he describes in ap- 
parent unconsciousness that anybody will see reason 
to cavil at it. 

+ Lettre du Vicomte & Argenson, Gouverneur de 
Canada, 4 Aoit, 1659, MS. 
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selves with alacrity to provide them 
with shelter for the winter. As for the 
three nuns from La Fléche, a chamber 
was hastily made for them over two 
low rooms which had served as Made- 
moiselle Mance’s hospital. This cham- 
ber was twenty-five feet square, with 
four cells for the nuns, and a closet for 
stores and clothing, which for the pres- 
ent was empty, as they had landed in 
such destitution that they were forced 
to sell all their scanty equipment to gain 
the bare necessaries of existence. Lit- 
tle could be hoped from the colonists 
who were scarcely less destitute than 
they. Such was their poverty, thanks to 
Dauversiére’s breach of trust, that 
when their clothes were worn cut, 
they were unable to replace them, and 
were forced to patch them with such 
material as came to hand. Maison- 
neuve, the governor, and the pious 
Madame d’Aillebout, being once on a 
visit to the hospital, amused them- 
selves with trying to guess of what 
stuff the habits of the nuns had origi- 
nally been made, and were unable to 
agree on the point in question.* 

Their chamber, which they occupied 
for many years, being hastily built of 
ill-seasoned planks, Jet in the piercing 
cold of the Canadian winter through 
countless cracks and chinks; and the 
driving snow sifted through in such 
quantities that they were sometimes 
obliged, in the morning after a storm, 
to remove it with shovels. Their food 
would freeze on the table before them, 
and their coarse brown bread had to be 
thawed on the hearth before they could 
cut it. These women had been nur- 
tured in ease, ifnot in luxury. One of 
them, Judith de Brésoles, had in her 
youth, by advice of her confessors, 
run away from parents who were de- 
voted to her, and immured herself in a 
convent, leaving them in agonies of 
doubt as to her fate. She now acted 
as superior of the little community. 
One of her nuns records of her that she 
had a fervent devotion for the Infant 


* Annales des Hosfitalidres de Villemarie, par la 
Seur Morin, a contemporary record, from which 
Faillon gives long extracts. 
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Jesus ; and that, along with many more 
spiritual graces, he inspired her with so 
transcendent a skill in cookery, that 
“with a small piece of lean pork and 
a few herbs she could make soup of a 
marvellous relish.”* Sister Macé was 
charged with the care of the pigs and 
hens, to whose wants she attended in 
person, though she, too, had been deli- 
cately bred. In course of time, the 
sisterhood was increased by additions 
from without; though more than 
twenty girls who entered the hospital 
as novices recoiled from the hardship 
and took husbands in the colony. 
Among a few who took the vows, Sister 
Jumeau should not pass unnoticed. 
Such was her humility, that, though of 
a good family and unable to divest her- 
self of the marks of good breeding, she 
pretended to be the daughter of a poor 
peasant, and persisted in repeating the 
pious falsehood till the merchant Le 
Ber told her flatly that he did not be- 
lieve her. 

The sisters had great need of a man 
to do the heavy work of the house and 
garden, but found no means of hiring 
one, when an incident, in which they 
saw a special providence, excellently 
supplied the want. There was a poor 
colonist named Jouaneaux to whom a 
piece of land had been given at some 
distance from the settlement. Had he 
built a cabin upon it, his scalp would 
soon have paid the forfeit; but, being 
bold and hardy, he devised a plan by 
which he might hope to sleep in safety 
without abandoning the farm which 
was his only possession. Among the 
stumps of his clearing there was one 
hollow with age. Under this he dug 
a sort of cave, the entrance of which 
was a small hole carefully hidden by 
brushwood. The hollow stump was 
easily converted into a chimney; and 
by creeping into his burrow at night. 
or when he saw signs of danger, he 
escaped for some time the notice of the 
Iroquois. But, though he could dis- 
pense with a house, he needed a barn 


*“ C’était par son recours a l’Enfant Jésus qu’elle 
trouvait tous ces secrets et d’autres semblables,” 
writes in our own day the excellent annalist, Faillon 
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for his hay and corn; and while he was 
building one, he fell from the ridge of 
the roof and was seriously hurt. He 
was carried to the Hotel Dieu, where 
the nuns showed him every attention, 
until, after a long confinement, he at last 
recovered. Being of a grateful nature 
and enthusiastically devout, he was so 
touched by the kindness of his bene-- 
factors, and so moved by the spectacle 
of their piety, that he conceived the 
wish of devoting his life to their service. 
To this end a contract was drawn up, 
by which he pledged himself to work 
for them as long as strength remained ; 
and they, on their part, to maintain him 
in sickness or old age. 

This stout-hearted retainer proved 
invaluable; though, had a guard of 
soldiers been added, it would have 
been no more than the case demanded. 
Montreal was not palisaded, and at first 
the hospital was as much exposed as 
the rest. The Iroquois would skulk at 
night among the houses, like wolves 
in a camp of sleeping travellers on 
the prairies; though the human foe 
was, of the two, incomparably the 
bolder, fiercer, and more bloodthirsty. 
More than once one of these prowling 
savages was known to have crouched 
all night in a rank growth of wild mus- 
tard in the garden of the nuns, vainly 
hoping that one of them would come 
out within reach of his tomahawk. 
During summer, a month rarely passed 
without a fight, sometimes within sight 
of their windows. A burst of yells 
from the ambushed marksmen, followed 
by a clatter of musketry, would an- 
nounce the opening of the fray and 
promise the nuns an addition to their 
list of patients. On these occasions 
they comforted themselves according 
to their several natures. Sister Morin, 
who had joined their number three 
years after their arrival, relates that 
Sister Brésoles and she used to run to 
the belfry and ring the tocsin to call the 
inhabitants together. ‘“ From our high 
station,” she writes, “‘we could some- 
times see the combat, which terrified 
us extremely, so that we came down 
again as soon as we could, trembling 
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with fright and thinking that our last 
hour was come. When the tocsin 
sounded, my Sister Maillet would be- 
come faint with excess of fear; and 
my Sister Macé, as long as the alarm 
continued, would remain speechless, in 
a state pitiable tosee. They would both 
get into a corner of the rood-loft, before 
the Holy Sacrament, soas to be prepared 
for death ; or else go into their cells. 
As soon as I heard that the Iroquois 
were gone, I went to tell them, which 
comforted them and seemed to restore 
them to life. My Sister Brésoles was 
stronger and more courageous; her 
terror, which she could not help, did 
not prevent her from attending the 
sick and receiving the dead and wound- 
ed who were brought in.” 

The priests of St. Sulpice, who had 
assumed ‘the entire spiritual charge of 
the settlement, and who were soon to 
assume its entire temporal charge also, 
had for some years no other lodging 
than a room at the hospital, adjoining 
those of the patients. They caused 
the building to be fortified with pali- 
sades, and the houses of some of the 
chief inhabitants were placed near it, 
for mutual defence. They also built 
two fortified houses, called Ste. Marie 
and St. Gabriel, at the two extremities 
of the settlement, and lodged in them 
a considerable number of armed men, 
whom they employed in clearing and 
cultivating the surrounding lands, the 
property of their community. All oth- 
er outlying houses were also pierced 
with loopholes, and fortified as well as 
the slender means of their owners 
would permit. The laborers always 
carried their guns to the field, and 
often had need to use them. A few in- 
cidents will show the state of Montreal 
and the character of its tenants. 

In the autumn.of 1657, there was a 
truce with the Iroquois, under cover of 
which three or four of them came to 
the settlement. Nicolas Godé and 
Jean de St. Pere were on the roof of 
their house, laying thatch ; when one 
of the visitors aimed his arquebuse at 
St. Pére, and brought him to the ground 
like a wild turkey from a tree. Now 
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ensued a prodigy; for the assassins, 
having cut off his head and carried it 
home to their village, were amazed to 
hear it speak to them in good Iroquois, 
scold them for their perfidy, and threat- 
en them with the vengeance of Heav- 
en; and they continued to hear its 
voice of admonition even after scalping 
it and throwing away the skull.* This 
story, circulated at Montreal on the 
alleged authority of the Indians them- 
selves, found believers among the most 
intelligent men of the colony. 

Another miracle, which occurred 
several years later, deserves to be re- 
corded. Le Maitre, one of the two 
priests who had sailed from France 
with Mademoiselle Mance and her 
nuns, being one day at the fortified 
house of St. Gabriel, went out with the 
laborers, in order to watch while they 
were at their work. In view of a possi- 
ble enemy, he had girded himself with 
an earthly sword ; but seeing no sign 
of danger, he presently took out his 
breviary, and, while reciting his office 
with eyes bent on the page, walked 
into an ambuscade of Iroquois, who 
rose before him with a yell. 

He shouted to the laborers, and, draw- 
ing his sword, faced the whole savage 
crew, in order, probably, to give the 
men time to snatch their guns. Afraid 
to approach, the Iroquois fired and 
killed him ; then rushed upon the work- 
ing party, who escaped into the house, 
after losing several of their number. 
The victors cut off the head of the 
heroic priest and tied it in a white 
handkerchief which they took from a 
pocket of his cassock. It is said that 
on reaching their villages they were as- 
tonished to find the handkerchief with- 
out the slightest stain of blood, but 
stamped indelibly with the features of 
its late owner, so plainly marked that 
none who had known him could fail to 
recognize them.f This not very origi- 


* Dollier de Casson, Histoire de Montreal, 1657, 
1658. 

+ This story is told by Sister Morin, Marguerite 
Bourgeoys, and Dollier de Casson, on the authority 
of one Lavique, then a prisoner among the Iro- 
quois, who declared that he had seen the handker- 
chief in the hands of the returning warriors. 
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nal miracle, though it found eager cre- 
dence at Montreal, was received coolly, 
like other Montreal miracles, at Que- 
bec; and Sulpitian writers complain 
that the bishop, in a long letter which 
he wrote to the Pope, made no mention 
of it whatever. 

Le Maitre, on the voyage to Canada, 
had been accompanied by another 
priest, Guillaume de Vignal, who met 
a fate more deplorable than that of his 
companion, though unattended by any 
recorded miracle. Le Maitre had been 
killed in August. In the October fol- 
lowing, Vignal went with thirteen men, 
in a flat-boat and several canoes, to 
Isle & Ja Pierre, nearly opposite Mon- 
treal, to get stone for the seminary 
which the priests had recently begun 
to build. With him was a pious and 
valiant gentleman, named Claude de 
Brigeac, who, though but thirty years 
of age, had come as a soldier to 
Montreal, in the hope of dying in de- 
fence of the true Church, and thus 
reaping the reward of a martyr. Vig- 
nal-and three or four men had scarce- 
ly landed, when they were set upon 
by a large band of Iroquois who lay 
among the bushes waiting to re- 
ceive them. The rest of the party, 
who were still in their boats, with a 
cowardice rare at Montreal, thought 
only of saving themselves. Claude 
de Brigeac alone leaped ashore and 
ran to aid his comrades. Vignal was 
soon mortally wounded. Brigeac shot 
the chief dead with his arquebuse, and 
then, pistol in hand, held the whole 
troop for an instant at bay ; but his arm 
was shattered by a gun-shot, and he was 
seized, along with Vignal, René Cuil- 
lerier, and Jacques Dufresne. Cross- 
ing to the main shore, immediately op- 
posite Montreal, the Iroquois made, 
after their custom, a small fort of logs 
and branches. in which they ensconced 
themselves, and then began to dress 
the wounds of their prisoners. Seeing 
that Vignal was unable to make the 
journey to their villages, they killed 
him, divided his flesh, and roasted it 
for food. 

Brigeac and his fellows in misfortune 
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spent a woful night in this den of 
wolves ; and, in the morning, their cap- 
tors, having breakfasted on the remains 
of Vignal, took up their homeward 
march, dragging the Frenchmen with 
them. On reaching Oneida, Brigeac 
was tortured to death with the custom- 
ary atrocities. Cuillerier, who was 
present, declared that they could wring 
from him no cry of pain, but that 
throughout he ceased not to pray for 
their conversion. The witness himself 
expected the same fate, but an old 
squaw happily adopted him and thus 
saved his life. He eventually escaped 
to Albany, and returned to Canada by 
the circuitous but comparatively safe 
route of New York and Boston. 

In the following winter, Montreal 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of the brave Major Closse, a man whose 
intrepid coolness was never known to 
fail in the direst emergency. Going to 
the aid of a party of laborers attacked 
by the Iroquois, he was met by a crowd 
of savages, eager to killor capture him. 
His servant ran off. He snapped a 
pistol at the foremost assailant, but it 
missed fire. His remaining pistol served 
him no better, and he was instantly shot 
down. “He died,” writes Dollier de 
Casson, “like a brave soldier of Christ 
and the king.” Some of his friends 
once remonstrating with him on the te- 
merity with which he exposed his life, he 
replied, “ Messieurs, I came here only 
to die in the service of God; and if I 
thought I could not die here, I would 
leave this country to fight the Turks, 
that I might not be deprived of such a 
glory.” * 

The fortified house of Ste. Marie, 
belonging to the priests of St. Sulpice, 
was the scene of several hot and bloody 
fights. Here, too, occurred the follow- 
lowing nocturnal adventure. A man 
named Lavigne, who had lately re- 
turned from captivity among the Iro- 
quois, chancing to rise at night and 
look out of the window, saw by the 
bright moonlight a number of naked 
warriors stealthily gliding round a 


* Dollier de Casson, Histoire de Montreal, 1661, 
1662. 
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corner and crouching near the door, in 
order to kill the first Frenchman who 
should go out in the morning. He 
silently woke his comrades ; and, hav- 
ing the rest of the night for consulta- 
tion, they arranged their plan so well, 
that some of them, sallying from the 
rear of the house, came cautiously 
round upon the Iroquois, placed them 
between two fires, and captured them 
all. 

The summer of 1651 was marked by 
a series of calamities scarcely paral- 
leled even in the annals of this dis- 
astrous epoch. Early in February, 
thirteen colonists were surprised and 
captured ; next came a fight between a 
large band of laborers and two hundred 
and sixty Iroquois; in the following 
month, ten more Frenchmen were killed 
or taken; and thenceforth, till winter 
closed, the settlement had scarcely a 
breathing space. “These hobgob- 
lins,” writes the author of the Relation 
of this year, “ sometimes appeared at 
the edge of the woods, assailing us 
with abuse; sometimes they glided 
stealthily into the midst of the fields, 
to surprise the men at work; some- 
times they approached the houses, 
harassing us without ceasing, and like 
pestiferous harpies or birds of prey, 
swooping down on us whenever they 
could take us unawares.” * 

Speaking of the disasters of this 
year, the soldier-priest, Dollier de Cas- 
son, writes: ‘God, who afflicts the body 
only for the good of the soul, made a 
marvellous use of these calamities and 
terrors to hold the people firm in their 
duty towards Heaven. Vice was then 
almost unknown here, and in the midst 
of war religion flourished on all sides 
in a manner very different from what 
we now see in time of peace.” + 

The war was, in fact, a war of relig- 
ion. The small redoubts of logs, scat- 
tered about the skirts of the settle- 
ment to servé as points of defence in 
case of attack, bore the names of saints 


* Le Jeune, Relation 1661, p- 3 (ed. 1858). 
¢ Histoire de Montreal, 1660, 1661. 
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to whose care they were commended. 
There was one placed under a higher 
protection and called the Wedoudt of the 
Infant Fesus. Chomedey de Maison- 
neuve, the pious and valiant governor 
of Montreal, to whom its successful 
defence is largely due, resolved, in 
view of the increasing fury and persis- 
tency of the Iroquois attacks, to form 
among the inhabitants a military fra- 
ternity to be called “Soldiers of the 
Holy Family of Jesus, Mary, and Jo- 
seph”; and to this end he issued a 
procjamation, of which the following is 
the characteristic beginning : — 

“We, Paul de Chomedey, governor 
of the island of Montreal and lands 
thereon dependent, on information 
given us from divers quarters that the 
Iroquois have formed the design of 
seizing upon this settlement by surprise 
or force, have thought it our duty, see- 
ing that this island is the property of 
the Holy Virgin,* to invite and exhort 
those zealous for her service to unite 
together by squads, each of seven per- 
sons; and after choosing a corporal 
by a plurality of voices, to report them- 
selves to us for enrolment in our garri- 
son, and, in this capacity, to obey our 
orders, to the end that the country may 
be saved.” 

Twenty squads, numbering in all one 
hundred and forty men, whose names, 
appended to the proclamation, may 
still be seen on the ancient records in 
the office of the city clerk of Montreal, 
answered the appeal and enrolled them- 
selves in the holy cause. 

The whole settlement wasina state of 
religious exaltation. As the Iroquois 
were regarded as actual myrmidons of 
Satan in his malign warfare against 
Mary and her divine Son, those who 
died in fighting them were held to 
merit the reward of martyrs, assured of 
a seat in paradise. 


* This is no figure of speech. The Associates of 
Montreal, after receiving a grant of the island from 
Jean de Lawzon, placed it under the protection of 
the Virgin, and formally declared her to be the pro- 
prietor of it from that day forth forever. 

Francis Parkman. 
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MISS EUNICE’S GLOVE. 


OR a long time blithe and fragile 
Miss Eunice, demure, correct in 
deportment, and yet not wholly with- 
out enthusiasm, thought that day the 
unluckiest in her life on which she first 
took into her hands that unobtrusive 
yet dramatic book, Miss Crofutt’s Mis- 
sionary Labors in the English Prisons. 
It came to her notice by mere ac- 
cident, not by favor of proselyting 
friends ; and such was its singular ma- 
terial, that she at once devoured it with 
avidity. As its title suggests, it was 
the history of the ameliorating endeav- 
ors of a woman in criminal society, and 
it contained, perforce, a large amount 
of tragic and pathetic incident. But 
this Jast was so blended and involved 
with what Miss Eunice would have 
skipped as commonplace, that she was 
led to digest the whole volume, — sta- 
tistics, philosophy, comments, and all. 
She studied the analysis of the atmos- 
phere of cells, the properties and waste 
of wheaten flour, the cost of clothing 
to the general government, the whys 
and wherefores of crime and evil-doing ; 
and it was not long before there was 
generated within her bosom a fine and 
healthy ardor to emulate this practical 
and courageous pattern. = 
She was profoundly moved by th 
tales of missionary labors proper. She 
was filled with joy to read that Miss 
Crofutt and her lieutenants sometimes 
cracked and broke away the formidable 
husks which enveloped divine kernels 
in the hearts of some of the wretches, 
and she frequently wept at the stories 
of victories gained over monsters 
whose defences of silence and stolidity 
had suddenly fallen into ruin above the 
slow but persistent sapping of constant 
kindness. Acute tinglings and chilling 
thrills would pervade her entire body 
when she read that on Christmas every 
wretch seemed to become for that day, 


at least, a gracious man; that the sight 
of a few penny tapers, or the posses- 
sion of a handful of sweet stuff, or a 
spray of holly, or a hot-house bloom, 
would appear to convert the worst of 
them into children. Her heart would 
swell to learn how they acted during 
the one poor hour of yearly freedom 
in the prison-yards ; that they swelled 
their chests ; that they ran; that they 
took long strides; that the singers 
anxiously tried their voices, now growa 
husky; that the athletes wrestled only 
to find their limbs stiff and their arts 
forgotten; that the gentlest of them 
lifted their faces to the broad sky and 
spent the sixty minutes in a dreadful 
gazing at the clouds. 

The pretty student gradually became 
possessed with a rage. She desired to 
convert some one, to recover some es- 
tray, to reform some wretch. 

She regretted that she lived in 
America, and not in England, where the 
most perfect rascals were to be found ; 
she was sorry that the gloomy, sin- 
saturated prisons which were the 
scenes of Miss Crofutt’s labors must 
always be beyond her ken. 

There was no crime in the family or 
the neighborhood against which she 
might strive ; no one whom she knew 
was even austere ; she had never met 
a brute; all her rascals were newspa- 
per rascals. For aught she knew, this 
tranquillity and good-will might go on 
forever, without affording her an oppor- 
tunity. She must be denied the small- 
est contact with these frightful faces 
and figures, these bars and cages, these 
deformities of the mind and heart, these 
curiosities of conscience, shyness, skill, 
and daring ; all these dramas of recla- 
mation, all these scenes of fervent grat- 
itude, thankfulness, and intoxicating 
liberty, — all or any of these things 
must never come to be the lot of her 
eyes; and she gave herself up to the 
most poignant regret. 
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But one day she was astonished to 
discover that all of these delights lay 
within half an hour’s journey of her 
home; and moreover, that there was 
approaching an hour which was annually 
set apart for the indulgence of the in- 
mates of the prison in question. She 
did not stop to ask herself, as she 
might well have done, how it was 
that she had so completely ignored 
this particular institution, which was 
one of the largest and best conducted 
in the country, especially when her de- 
sire to visit one was so keen; but she 
straightway set about preparing for her 
intended visit in a manner which she 
fancied Miss Crofutt would, have ap- 
proved, had she been present. * 

She resolved, in the most radical 
sense of the word, to be alive. She 
jotted on some ivory tablets, with a 
gold pencil, a number of hints to assist 
her in her observations. For example: 
“ Phrenological development; size of 
cells ; ounces of solid and liquid ; tis- 
sue-producing food; were mirrors al- 
lowed ? if so, what was the effect ? jim- 
my and skeleton-key, character of; 
canary birds: query, would not their 
admission into every cell animate in 
the human prisoners a similar buoy- 
ancy? to urge upon the turnkeys the 
use of the Spanish garrote in place of 
the present distressing gallows; to 
find the proportion of Orthodox and 
Unitarian prisoners to those of other 
persuasions.” But besides these and 
fifty other similar memoranda, the en- 
thusiast cast about her for something 
practical to do. 

She hit upon the capital idea of flow- 
ers. She at once ordered from a gar- 
dener of taste two hundred bouquets, or 
rather nosegays, which she intended 
for distribution among the prisoners 
she was about to visit, and she called 
upon her father for the money. 

Then she began to prepare her mind. 
She wished to define the plan from 
which she was to make her contempla- 
tions. She settled that she would be 
grave and gentle. She would be ex- 
quisitely careful not to hold herself too 
much aloof, and yet not to step beyond 
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the bounds of that sweet reserve that 
she conceived must have been at once 
Miss Crofutt’s sword and buckler. 

Her object was to awaken in the 
most abandoned criminals a realization 
that the world, in its most benignant 
phase, was still open to them; that 
society, having obtained a requital for 
their wickedness, was ready to em- 
brace them again on proof of their re- 
pentance. 

She determined to select at the out- 
set two or three of the most remarka- 
ble monsters and turn the full head of 
her persuasions exclusively upon them, 
instead of sprinkling (as it were) the 
whole community with her grace. She 
would arouse at first a very few, and then 
a few more, and a few more, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

It was on a hot July morning that 
she journeyed on foot over the bridge 
which led to the prison, and there 
walked a man behind her carrying the 
flowers. 

Her eyes were cast down, this being 
the position most significant of her 
spirit. Her pace was equal, firm, and 
rapid; she made herself oblivious of 
the bustle of the streets, and she re- 
pented that her vanity had permitted 
her to wear white and lavender, these 
making a combination in her dress 
which she had been told became her 
well. She had no right to embellish 
herself. Was she going to the races, 
or a match, or a kettle-drum, that she 
must dandify herself with particular 
shades of color? She stopped short, 
blushing. Would Miss Cro But 
there was no help for it now. It was 
too late to turn back. She proceeded, 
feeling that the odds were against her. 

She approached her destination in 
such a way that the prison came into 
view suddenly. She paused, with a feel- 
ing of terror. The enormous gray build- 
ing rose far above a lofty white wall of 
stone, and a sense of its prodigious 
strength and awful gloom overwhelmed 
her. On the top of the wall, holding 
by an iron railing, there stood a man 
with a rifle trailing behind him. He 
was looking down into the yard inside. 
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His attitude of watchfulness, his weap- 
on, the unseen thing that was being 
thus fiercely guarded, provoked in her 
such a revulsion that she came to a 
standstill. 

What in the name of mercy had she 
come here for? She began to tremble. 
The man with the flowers came up to 
her and halted. From the prison there 
came at this instant the loud clang ofa 
bell, and succeeding this a prolonged 
and resonant murmur which seemed to 
increase. Miss Eunice looked hastily 
around her. There were several peo- 
ple who must have heard the same 
sounds that reached her ears, but they 
were not alarmed. In fact, one or two 
of them seemed to be going to the 
prison direct. The courage of our 
philanthropist began to revive. A 
woman ina brick house opposite sud- 
denly pulled up a window-curtain and 
fixed an amused and inquisitive look 
upon her. 

This would have sent her into a 
thrice-heated furnace. ‘Come, if you 
please,” she commanded the man, and 
she marched upon the jail. 

She entered at first a series of neat 
offices in a wing of the structure, and 
then she came to a small door made of 
black bars of iron. A man stood on 
the farther side of this, with a bunch of 
large keys. When he saw Miss Eu- 
nice he unlocked and opened the door, 
and she passed through. 

She found that she had entered a 
vast, cool, and lofty cage, one hundred 
feet in diameter; it had an iron floor, 
and there were several people strolling 
about here and there. Through sev- 
eral grated apertures the sunlight 
streamed with strong effect, and a soft 
breeze swept around the cavernous 
apartment. 

Without the cage, before her and on 
either hand, were three more wings of 
the building, and in these were the 
prisoners’ corridors. 

At the moment she entered, the men 
were leaving their cells, and mounting 
the stone stairs in regular order, on 
their way to the chapel above. The 
noisy files went up and down and to 
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the right and to the left, shuffling and 
scraping and making a great tumult. 
The men were dressed in blue, and 
were seen indistinctly through the lofty 
gratings. From above and below and 
all around her there came the metallic 
snapping of bolts and the rattle of 
moving bars; and so significant was 
everything of savage repression and 
impending violence, that Miss Eunice 
was compelled to say faintly to herself, 
“JT am afraid it will take a little time to 
get used to all this.” 

She rested upon one of the seats in 
the rotunda while the chapel services 
were being conducted, and she thus 
had an opportunity to regain a portion 
of het lost heart. She felt wonderfully 
dwarfed and belittled, and her plan of 
recovering souls had, in some way or 
other, lost much of its feasibility. A 
glance at her bright flowers revived 
hera little, as did also a surprising, long- 
drawn roar from over her head, to the 
tune of “America.” The prisoners 
were singing. 

Miss Eunice was not alone in her 
intended work, for there were several 
other ladies, also with supplies of flow- 
ers, who with her awaited until the 
prisoners should descend into the yard 
and be let loose before presenting them 
with what they had brought. Their 
common purpose made them acquaint- 
ed, and by the aid of chat and sympa- 
thy they fortified each other. 

Half an hour later the five hundred 
men descended from the chapel to 
the yard, rushing out upon its bare 
broad surface as you have seen a burst 
of water suddenly irrigate a road-bed. 
A hoarse and tremendous shout at 
once filled the air, and echoed against 
the walls like the threat of a volcano. 
Some of the wretches waltzed and spun 
around like dervishes, some threw 
somersaults, some folded their arms 
gravely and marched up and down, 
some fraternized, some walked away 
pondering, some took off their tall caps 
and sat down in the shade, some 
looked towards the rotunda with ex- 
pectation, and there were those who 
looked towards it with contempt. 
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There led from the rotunda to the 
yard a flight of steps. Miss Eunice 
descended these steps with a quaking 
heart, and a turnkey shouted to the 
prisoners over her head that she and 
others had flowers for them. 

No sooner had the words left his 
lips, than the men rushed up pell-mell. 

This was a crucial moment. 

There thronged upon Miss Eunice 
an.army of men who were being pun- 
ished for all the crimes in the calendar. 
Each individual here had been caged be- 
cause he was either a highwayman, or 
a forger, or a burglar, or a ruffian, ora 
thief, or a murderer. The unclean and 
frightful tide bore down upon our terri- 
fied missionary, shrieking and whoop- 
ing. Every prisoner thrust out his 
hand over the head of the one in front 
of him, and the foremost plucked at 
her dress. 

She had need of courage. A sense 
of danger and contamination impelled 
her to fly, but a gleam of reason in the 
midst of her distraction enabled her to 
stand her ground. She forced herself 
to smile, though she knew her face had 
grown pale. 

She placed a bunch of flowers into an 
immense hand which projected from a 
coarse blue sleeve in front of her; the 
owner of the hand was pushed away 
so quickly by those who came after 
him that Miss Eunice failed to see his 
face. Her tortured ear caught a rough 
“ Thank y’, miss!” The spirit of Miss 
Crofutt revived in a flash, and her dis- 
ciple thereafter possessed no lack of 
nerve. 

She plied the crowd with flowers as 
long as they lasted, and a jaunty self- 
possession enabled her finally to gaze 
without flinching at the mass of de- 
praved and wicked faces with which 
she was surrounded. Instead of re- 
taining her position upon the steps, 
she gradually descended into the yard, 
as did several other visitors. She 
began to feel at home; she found her 
tongue, and her color came back again. 
She felt a warm pride in noticing with 
what care and respect the prisoners 
treated her gifts; they carried them 
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about with great tenderness, and some 
compared them with those of their 
friends. 

Presently she began to recall her 
plans. It occurred to her to select her 
two or three villains. For one, she 
immediately pitched upon a lean-faced 
wretch in front of her. He seemed to 
be old, for his back was bent and he 
leaned upon a cane. His features were 
large, and they bore an expression of 
profound gloom. His head was sunk 
upon his breast, his lofty conical cap 
was pulled over his ears, and his shape- 
less uniform seemed to weigh him 
down, so infirm was he. 

Miss Eunice spoke to him. He did 
not hear; she spoke again. He glanced 
at her like a flash, but without mov- 
ing; this was at once followed by a 
scrutinizing look. He raised his head, 
and then he turned towards her 
gravely. 

The solemnity of his demeanor near- 
ly threw Miss Eunice off her balance, 
but she mastered herself by beginning 
to talk rapidly. The prisoner leaned 
over a little to hear better. Another 
came up, and two or three turned 
around to look. She bethought her- 
self of an incident related in Miss Cro- 
futt’s book, and she essayed its recital. 
It concerned a lawyer who was once 
pleading in a French criminal court in 
behalf of a man whose crime had been 
committed under the influence of dire 
want. In his plea he described the 
case of another whom he knew who 
had been punished with a just but 
short imprisonment instead of a long 
one, which the judge had been at liber- 
ty to impose, but from which he hu- 
manely refrained. Miss Eunice hap- 
pily remembered the words of the law- 
suffered like the 


yer: “That man 
wrong-doer that he was. He knew 
his punishment was just. Therefore 


there lived perpetually in his breast 
an impulse towards a better life which 
was not suppressed and stifled by the 
five years he passed within the walls of 
the jail. He came forth and began to 
labor. He toiled hard. He struggled 
against averted faces and cold words, 
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and he began to rise. He secreted 
nothing, faltered at nothing, and never 
stumbled. He succeeded; men took 
off their hats to him once more; he 
became wealthy, honorable, God-fear- 
ing. I, gentlemen, am that man, 
that criminal.” As she quoted this 
last declaration, Miss Eunice erected 
herself with burning eyes and touched 
herself proudly upon the breast. A 
flush crept into her cheeks, and her 
nostrils dilated, and she grew tall. 

She came back to earth again, and 
found herself surrounded with the pris- 
oners. She was a little startled. 

“Ah, that was good!” ejaculated 
the old man upon whom she had fixed 
her eyes. Miss Eunice felt an inex- 
pressible sense of delight. 

Murmurs of approbation came from 
all of her listeners, especially from one 
on her right hand. She looked around 
at him pleasantly. 

But the smile faded from her lips 
on beholding him. He was extremely 
tall and very powerful. He overshad- 
owed her. His face was large, ugly, 
and forbidding; his gray hair and 
beard were cropped close, his eye- 
brows met at the bridge of his nose and 
overhung his large eyes like a screen. 
His lips were very wide, and, being 
turned downwards at the corners, they 
gave him adolorous expression. [lis 
lower jaw was square and protruding, 
and a pair of prodigious white ears 
projected from beneath his sugar-loaf 
cap. He seemed to take his cue from 
the old man, for he repeated his senti- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said he, with a voice which 
broke alternately into a roar and a 
whisper, “ that was a good story.” 

“Y-yes,” faltered Miss Eunice, “ and 
it has the merit of being t-true.” 

He replied with a nod and looked 
absently over her head while he rubbed 
the nap upon his chin with his hand. 
Miss Eunice discovered that his knee 
touched the skirt of her dress, and she 
was about to move in order to destroy 
this contact, when she remembered 
that Miss Crofutt would probably have 
cherished the accident as a promoter 
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of a valuable personal influence, so she 
allowed it to remain. The lean-faced 
man was not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with this one, therefore 
she adopted the superior villain out of 
hand. 

She began to approach him. She 
asked him where he lived, meaning to 
discover whence he had come. He 
replied in the same mixture of roar and 
whisper, ‘Six undered un one, North 
Wing.” 

Miss Eunice grew scarlet. Presently 
she recovered sufficiently to pursue some 
inquiries respecting the rules and cus- 
toms of the prison. She did not feel 
that she was interesting her friend, yet 
it seemed clear that he did not wish 
to go away. His answers were curt, 
yet he swept his cap off his head, im- 
plying by the act a certain reverence 
which Miss Eunice’s vanity permitted 
her to exult at. Therefore she be- 
came more loquacious than ever. Some 
men came up to speak with the pris- 
oner, but he shook them off and re- 
mained in an attitude of strict atten- 
tion, with his chin on his hand, look- 
ing now at the sky, now at the ground, 
and now at Miss Eunice. 

In handling the flowers her gloves 
had been stained, and she now held 
them in her fingers, nervously twisting 
them as she talked. In the course of 
time she grew short of subjects, and, 
as her listener suggested nothing, sev- 
eral lapses occurred ; in one of them 
she absently spread her gloves out in 
her palms, meanwhile wondering how 
the English girl acted under similar 
circumstances. 

Suddenly a large hand slowly inter- 
posed itself between her eyes and her 
gloves, and then withdrew, taking one 
of the soiled trifles with it. 

She was surprised, but the surprise 
was pleasurable. She said nothing at 
first. The prisoner gravely spread his 
prize out upon his own palm, and after 
looking at it carefully, he rolled it up 
into a tight ball and thrust it deep in 
an inner pocket. 

This act made the philanthropist 
aware that she had made progress. 
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She rose insensibly to the elevation 
of patron, and she made promises to 
come frequently and visit her ward and 
to look in upon him when he was at 
work ; while saying this she withdrew 
a little from the shade his huge figure 
had supplied her with. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, 
but he hastily took them out again. 
Still he said nothing and hung his head. 
It was while she was in the mood of a 
conqueror that Miss Eunice went away. 
She felt a touch of repugnance at step- 
ping from before his eyes a free wo- 
man, therefore she took pains to go 
when she thought he was not look- 
ing. 

She pointed him out to a turnkey, 
who told her he was expiating the sins 
of assault and burglarious entry. Out- 
wardly Miss Eunice looked grieved, 
but within she exulted that he was so 
emphatically a rascal. 

When she emerged from the cool, 
shadowy, and frowning prison into the 
gay sunlight, she experienced a sense 
of bewilderment. The significance of 
a lock and a bar seemed greater on 
quitting them than it had when she 
had perceived them first. The drama 
of imprisonment and punishment op- 
pressed her spirit with tenfold gloom 
now that she gazed upon the brilliancy 
and freedom of the outer world. That 
she and everybody around her were 
permitted to walk here and there at 
will, without question and limit, gen- 
erated within her an indefinite feeling 
of gratitude; and the noise, the colors, 
the creaking wagons, the myriad voices, 
the splendid variety and change of all 
things excited a profound but at the 
same time a mournful satisfaction. 

Midway in her return journey she was 
shrieked at from a carriage, which at 
once approached the sidewalk. With- 
in it were four gay maidens bound to 
the Navy-Yard, from whence they were 
to sail with a large party of people of 
nice assortment, in an experimental 
steamer which was to be made to go 
with kerosene lamps, in some way. 
They seized upon her hands and ca- 
joled her. Wouldn’t she go? They 
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were to sail down among the islands 
(provided the oil made the wheels and 
things go round), they were to lunch at 
Fort Warren, dine at Fort Indepen- 
dence, and dance at Fort Winthrop. 
Come, please go. O,do! The Ger- 
manians were to furnish the music. 

Miss Eunice sighed, but shook her 
head. She had not yet got the air of 
the prison out of her lungs, nor the 
figure of her robber out of her eyes, nor 
the sense of horror and repulsion out 
of her sympathies. 

At another time she would have 
gone to the ends of the earth with such 
a happy crew, but now she only shook 
her head again and was resolute. No 
one could wring a reason from her, 
and the wondering quartet drove 
away. 


Th. 


BEFORE the day went, Miss Eunice 
awoke to the disagreeable fact that her 
plans had become shrunken and con- 
tracted, that a certain something had 
curdled her spontaneity, and that her 
ardor had flown out at some crevice 
and had left her with the dry husk of 
an intent. 

She exerted herself to glow a little, 
but she failed. She talked well at the 
tea-table, but she did not tell about the 
glove. This matter plagued her. She 
ran over in her mind the various doings 
of Miss Crofutt, and she could not con- 
ceal from herself that that lady had 
never given a glove to one of her 
wretches ; no, nor had she ever per- 
mitted the smallest approach to famil- 
iarity. 

Miss Eunice wept a little. 
on the eve of despairing. 

In the silence of the night the idea 
presented itself to her with a disagree- 
able baldness. There was a thief over 
yonder that possessed a confidence 
with her. 

They had found it necessary to shut 
this man up in iron and stone, and to 
guard him with a rifle with a large 
leaden ball in it. 

This villain 


She was 


was a convict. That 
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was a terrible word, one that made 
her blood chill. 

She, the admired of hundreds and 
the beloved of a family, had done a se- 
cret and shameful thing of which she 
dared not tell. In these solemn hours 
the madness of her act appalled her. 

She asked herself what might not 
the fellow do with the glove? Surely 
he would exhibit it among his brutal 
companions, and perhaps allow: it to 
pass to and fro among them. They 
would laugh and joke with him, and he 
would laugh and joke in return, and 
no doubt he would kiss it to their great 
delight. Again, he might go to her 
friends, and, by working upon their 
fears and by threatening an exposure 
of her, extort large sums of money 
from them. Again, might he not 
harass her by constantly appearing to 
her at all times and all places and 
making all sorts of claims and de- 
mands? Again, might he not, with ter- 
rible ingenuity, use it in connection 
with some false key or some jack-in- 
the-box, or some dark-lantern, or some- 
thing, in order to effect his escape; or 
might he not tell the story times with- 
out count to some wretched curiosity- 
hunters who would advertise her folly 
all over the country, to her perpetual 
misery ? 

She became harnessed to this train 
of thought. She could not escape from 
it. She reversed the relation that she 
had hoped to hold towards such a man, 
and she stood in his shadow, and not 
he in hers. 

In consequence of these ever-present 
fears and sensations, there was one 
day, not very far in the future, that she 
came to have an intolerable dread of. 
This day was the one on which the 
sentence of the man was to expire. 
She felt that he would surely search 
for her; and that he would find her there 
‘could be no manner of doubt, for, in her 
-surplus of confidence, she had told him 
her full name, inasmuch as he had told 
her his. 

When she contemplated this new 
source of terror, her peace of mind fled 
directly. So did her plans for philan- 
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thropic labor. Not a shred remained. 
The anxiety began to tell upon her, 
and she took to peering out of a cer- 
tain shaded window that commanded 
the square in front of her house. It 
was not long before she remembered 
that for good behavior certain days 
were deducted from the convicts’ terms 
of imprisonment. Therefore, her ruf- 
fian might be released at a moment not 
anticipated by her. He might, in fact, 
be discharged on any day. He might 
be on his way towards her even now. 

She was not very far from right, for 
suddenly the man did appear. 

He one day turned the corner, as 
she was looking out at the window 
fearing that she should see him, and 
came in a diagonal direction across the 
hot, flagged square. 

Miss Eunice’s pulse leaped into the 
hundreds. She glued her eyes upon 
him. There was no mistake. There 
was the red face, the evil eyes, the 
large mouth, the gray hair, and the 
massive frame. 

What should she do? Should she 
hide? Should she raise the sash and 
shriek to the police? Should she arm 
herself with a knife? or—what? In 
the name of mercy, what? She glared 
into the street. He came on steadily, 
and she lost him, for he passed beneath 
her. In amoment she heard the jangle 
of the bell. She was petrified. She 
heard his heavy step below. He had 
gone into a little reception-room beside 
the door. He crossed to a sofa oppo- 
site the mantel. She then heard him 
get up and go to a window, then he 
walked about, and then sat down ; prob- 
ably upon a red leather seat beside the 
window. 

Meanwhile the servant was coming 
toannounce him. From some impulse, 
which was a strange and sudden one, 
she eluded the maid and rushed head- 
long upon her danger. She never 
remembered her descent of the stairs. 
She awoke to cool contemplation of 
matters only to find herself entering 
the room. 

Had she made a mistake, after all ? 
It was a question that was asked and 
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answered in a flash. This man was 
pretty erect and self-assured, but she 
discerned in an instant that there was 
needed but the blue woollen jacket and 
the tall cap to make him the wretch of 
a month before. 

He said nothing. Neither did she. 
He stood up and occupied himself by 
twisting a button upon his waistcoat. 
She, fearing a threat or a demand, stood 
bridling to receive it. She looked at 
him from top to toe with parted lips. 

He glanced at her. She stepped 
back. He put the rim of his cap in 
his mouth and bit it once or twice, and 
then looked out at the window. Still 
neither spoke. A voice at this instant 
semed impossible. 

He glanced again like a flash. She 
shrank, and put her hands upon the 
bolt. Presently he began to stir. He 
put out one foot and gradually moved 
forward. He made another step. He 
was going away. He had almost reached 
the door, when Miss Eunice articulated 
in a confused whisper, “ My — my 
glove ; I wish you would give me my 
glove.” 

He stopped, fixed his eyes upon her, 
and after passing his fingers up and 
down upon the outside of his coat, said, 
with deliberation, in a husky voice, 
“No, mum. I’m goin’ fur to keep it 
as long as I live, if it takes two thou- 
sand years.” 

“ Keep it!” she stammered. 

“ Keep it,” he replied. 

He gave her an untranslatable Jook. 
It neither frightened her nor permitted 
her to demand the glove more emphat- 
ically. She felt her cheeks and tem- 
ples and her hands grow cold, and mid- 
way in the process of fainting she saw 
him disappear. He vanished quietly. 
Deliberation and respect characterized 
his movements, and there was not so 
much as a jar of the outer door. 

Poor philanthropist ! 

This incident nearly sent her to a 
sick-bed. She fully expected that her 
secret would appear in the newspapers 
in full, and she lived in dread of the 
onslaught of an angry and outraged 
society. 
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The more she reflected upon what 
her possibilities had been and how she 
had misused them, the iller and the 
more distressed she got. She grew 
thin and spare of flesh. Her friends 
became frightened. They began to 
dose her and to ceddle her. She looked 
at them with eyes full of supreme mel- 
ancholy, and she frequently wept upon 
their shoulders. 

In spite of her precautions, however, 
a thunderbolt slipped in. 

One day her father read at the table 
an item that met his eye. He repeated 
it aloud, on account of the peculiar 
statement in the last line: — 

“ Detained on suspicion. — A rough- 
looking fellow, who gave the name of 
Gorman, was arrested on the high-road 
to Tuxbridge Springs for suspected 
complicity in some recent robberies in 
the neighborhood. He was fortunately 
able to give a pretty clear account of 
his late whereabouts, and he was per- 
mitted to depart with a caution from 
the justice. Nothing was found upon 
him but a few coppers and an old kid 
glove wrapped in a bit of paper.” 

Miss Eunice’s soup spilled. This 
was too much, and she fainted this 
time in right good earnest; and she 
straightway became an invalid of the 
settled type. They put her to bed. 
The doctor told her plainly that he 
knew she had a secret, but she looked 
at him so imploringly that he refrained 
from telling his fancies; but he ordered 
an immediate change of air. It was 
settled at once that she should go to 
the “ Springs,” to Tuxbridge Springs. 
The doctor knew there were young 
people there, also plenty of dancing. 
So she journeyed thither with her pa 
and her ma and with pillows and ser- 
vants. 

They were shown to their rooms, and 
strong porters followed with the lug- 
gage. One of them had her huge trunk 
upon his shoulder. He put it carefully 
upon the floor, and by so doing he dis- 
closed the ex-prisoner to Miss Eunice 
and Miss Eunice to himself. He was 
astonished, but he remained silent. 
But she must needs be frightened and 
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fall into another fit of trembling. After 
an awkward moment he went away, 
while she called to her father and 
begged piteously to be taken away from 
Tuxbridge Springs instantly. There 
was no appeal. She hated, hated, 
HATED Tuxbridge Springs, and she 
should die if she were forced to remain. 
She rained tears. She would give no 
reason, but she could not stay. No, 
millions on millions could not persuade 
her; go she must. There was no al- 
ternative. ‘The party quitted the place 
within the hour, bag and baggage. 
Miss Eunice’s father was perplexed 
and angry, and her mother would have 
been angry also if she had dared. 

They went to other springs and 
stayed a month, but the patient’s fright 
increased each day and so did her fever. 
She was full of distractions. In her 
dreams everybody laughed at her as 
the one who had flirted with a convict. 
She would ever be pursued with the 
tale of her foolishness and stupidity. 
Should she ever recover her self-re- 
spect and confidence ? 

She had become radically selfish. 
She forgot the old ideas of noble- 
heartedness and self-denial, and her 
temper had become weak and childish. 
She did not meet her puzzle face to 
face, but she ran away from it with her 
hands over her ears. Miss Crofutt 
stared at her, and therefore she threw 
Miss Crofutt’s book into the fire. 

After two days of unceasing debate, 
she called her parents and with the 
greatest agitation told them a//. 

It so happened, in this case, that 
events, to use a railroad phrase, made 
connection. 

No sooner had Miss Eunice told her 
story than the man came again. This 
time he was accompanied by a woman. 

“ Only get my glove away from him,” 
sobbed the unhappy one, “ that is all 
I ask!” This was a fine admission ! 
It was thought proper to bring an offi- 
cer, and so a strong one was sent for. 

Meanwhile the couple had been ad- 
mitted to the parlor. Miss Eunice’s 
father stationed the officer at one door, 
while he, with a pistol, stood at the 
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other. Then Miss Eunice went into 
the apartment. She was wasted, weak, 
and nervous. The two villains got up 
as she came in, and bowed. She be- 
gan to tremble as usual, and laid hold 
upon the mantel-piece. ‘‘ How much 
do you want?” she gasped. 

The man gave the woman a push 
with his forefinger. She stepped for- 
ward quickly with her crest up. Her 
eyes turned, and she fixed a vixenish 
look upon Miss Eunice. She sudden- 
ly shot her hand out from beneath her 
shawl and extended it at full length. 
Across it lay Miss Eunice’s glove, very 
much soiled. 

“Was that thing ever yours?” de- 
manded the woman shrilly. 

“Y-yes,” said Miss Eunice, faintly. 

The woman seemed (if the apt word 
is to be excused) staggered. She with- 
drew her hand and looked the glove 
over. The man shook his head and 
began to laugh behind his hat. 

“ And did you ever give it to him ?” 
pursued the woman, pointing over her 
shoulder with her thumb. 

Miss Eunice nodded. 

“ Of your own free will?” 

After a moment of silence she ejacu- 
lated in a whisper, “ Yes.” 

‘Now wait,” said the man, coming 
to the front, “’nough has been said by 
you.” He then addressed himself to 
Miss Eunice with the remains of his 
laugh still illuminating his face. 

“This is my wife’s sister, and she’s 
one of the jealous kind. I love my 
wife” (here he became grave), ‘‘and I 
never showed her any kind of slight 
that I know of. I’ve always been fair 
to her, and she’s always been fair to 
me. Plain sailin’ so far; I never kep’ 
anything from her,—but this.” He 
reached out and took the glove from 
the woman, and spread it out upon his 
own palm,as Miss Eunice had seen 
him do once before. He looked at it 
thoughtfully. “I wouldn’t tell her 
about this ; no, never. She was never 
very particular to ask me ; that’s where 
her trust in me came in. She knowed 
I was above doing anything out of 
the way — that is—I mean—” He 
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stammered and blushed, and then 
rushed on volubly. “ But her sister 
here thought I paid too much attention 
to it; she thought I looked at it too 
much, and kep’ it secret. So she 
nagged and nagged, and kept the pitch 
boilin’ until I had to let it out: I told 
?em ” (Miss Eunice shivered). ‘‘ ‘ No,’ 
says she, my wife’s sister, ‘that won’t 
do, Gorman. That’s chaff, and I’m 
too old a bird.’ Ther’fore I fetched 
her straight to you, so she could :put 
the question direct.” 

He stopped a moment as if in doubt 
how to go on. Miss Eunice began to 
open her eyes, and she released the 
mantel. The man resumed with some- 
thing like impressiveness : 

“Wen you last held that,” said he, 
slowly, balancing the glove in his hand, 
““T was a wicked man with bad inten- 
tions through and through. When I 
first held it I became an honest man, 
with good intentions.” 

A burning blush of shame covered 
Miss Eunice’s face and neck. 

“ An’ as I kep’ it my intentions went 
on improvin’ and improvin’, till I made 
up my mind to behave myself in future, 
forever. Do you understand ? — for- 
ever. No backslidin’, no hitchin’, no 
slippin’-up. I take occasion to say, 
miss, that I was beset time and again ; 
that the instant I set my foot outside 
them prison-gates, over there, my old 
chums got round me; but I shook my 
head. ‘No, says I, ‘I won’t go back 
on the glove.’ ” 

Miss Eunice hung her head. The 
two had exchanged places, she thought; 
she was the criminal and he the judge. 

“ An’ what is more,” continued he, 
with the same weight in his tone, “I 
not only kep’ sight of the glove, but I 
kep’ sight of the generous sperrit that 
gave it. I didn’t let shat go. I never 
forgot what you meant. I knowed —I 
knowed,” repeated he, lifting his fore- 
finger, — “1 knoweda time would come 
when there would n’t be any enthoosi- 
asm, any ‘hurrah,’ and then perhaps 
you ’d be sorry you was so kind to me; 
an’ the time did come.” 
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Miss Eunice buried her face in her 
hands and wept aloud. 

“But did 1 quit the glove? No, 
mum. I held ontoit. It was what I 
fought by. I wasn’t going to give it 
up, because it was asked for. All the 
police-officers in the city could n’t have 
took it from me. I put it deep into 
my pocket and I walked out. It 
was differcult, miss. But I come 
through. The glove didit. It helped 
me stand out against temptation when 
it was strong. If I looked at it, I re- 
membered that once there was a pure 
heart that pitied me. It cheered me 
up. After a while I kinder got out of 
the mud. Then I got work. The 
glove again. Thena girl that knowed 
me before I took to bad ways married 
me and no questions asked. Then I 
just took the glove into a dark corner 
and blessed it.” 

Miss Eunice was belittled. 

A noise was heard in the hall-way. 
Miss Eunice’s father and the police- 
man were going away. 

The awkwardness of the succeeding 
silence was relieved by the moving of 
the man and the woman. They had 
done their errand, and were going. 

Said Miss Eunice, with the faint idea 
of making a practical apology to her 
visitor, “I shall go to the prison once 
a week after this, I think.” 

“Then may God bless ye, miss,” 
said the man. He came back with tears 
in his eyes and took her proffered hand 
for an instant. Then he and his wife’s 
sister went away. 

Miss Eunice’s remaining spark of 
charity at once crackled and burst into 
aflame. There is sure to be a little 
something that is bad in everybody’s 
philanthropy when it is first put to use; 
it requires to be filed down like a faulty 
casting before it willrun without danger 
to anybody, Samaritanism that goes 
off with half a charge is sure to do 
great mischief somewhere ; but Miss 
Eunice’s, now properly corrected, hence- 
forth shot off at the proper end, and in- 
evitably hit the mark. She purchased 
a new Crofutt. 

Albert Webster, Fr. 
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T is always hazardous to recall a vanish- 

ing renown, whether in literature, in art, 
in philosophy, or in politics. The men es- 
teemed great in each age are chiefly great 
to that age alone, the greatest seldom 
reaching their height of reputation during 
their own lifetime. Reputations are com- 
monly like the paper-money that circulates 
freely in its own country or district for a 
few years, and then ceases to have any 
value except as a curiosity ; the few great 
names are the gold and silver coin that are 
good all over the world, and after any lapse 
of time, even though they may be taken at 
a discount from their original mint mark ; 
while the greatest of all, the Homers, 
Dantes, Shakespeares, are like gems, that 
have their value enhanced the further their 
antiquity reaches back. Dr. Channing’s 
times were recent, if we reckon by years, 
but they have become so completely 


** Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past,” 


in the whirl of events that has since come 
upon us, that they seem as remote now as 
any period since Cotton Mather’s day. 
How far away appears that memorable 
quarrel in Harvard College, when John 
Quincy Adams was Professor of Rhetoric 
there, and when Dr. Ilolmes’s shadowy 
hero, the Reverend Eliphalet Pearson, se- 
ceded from the faculty and resigned his fél- 
lowship rather than countenance the inroad 
of Arminian theology! That was less than 
seventy years ago; and it is just seventy 
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years since Dr. Channing accepted the call 
to settle over the Federal Street Society in 
Boston, where he preached for nearly forty 
years. Before that ministry was half ended, 
he was the most renowned and influential 
preacher in Boston ; and long before his 
death, in 1842, he had a European reputa- 
tion, as well as the widest celebrity in the 
United States. His fame was of a mixed 
and general character; to the majority he 
was a heretic in religious opinion, holding 
and successfully propagating unsound doc- 
trines; to many he was the patriarch of 
their sect; to more, perhaps, a light and a 
guide in philosophy and literature ; while 
others knew him as the impressive pulpit 
orator, the enthusiastic but self-restrained 
reformer, the revered and saintly devotee 
of a faith at once spiritual and practical. 
He had appeared as a polemical writer in 
the controversy between the Unitarians and 
Trinitarians ; as an earnest opponent of 
slavery and a champion of freedom of 
speech; and as an unwearied, hopeful phi- 
lanthropist. In all these characters, the six 
volumes of his sermons and essays, pub- 
lished soon after his death, exhibited him to 
his readers, who were numbered by millions, 
and were found in all parts of the civilized 
world. Portions of these volumes were 
translated into the Continental languages, 
and the story of Dr. Channing’s devout life, 
gathered from his biography by William 
Henry Channing, began to be known in 
France and Germany as well as in England. 
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But Channing was an American, and our 
country soon was swept along into the 
tumult of political controversy and civil 
war on the issue of slavery. The warnings 
and prote8ts of men like Channing were 
unheeded ; timid statesmen like Webster 
gave way to the popular delusion, and to 
the clamor of short-sighted self-interest ; 
and the intellectual life of America, with- 
drawn from questions of religion and phi- 
losophy, centred round political problems. 
The movement in which Channing had 
been engaged was a silent and _ spiritual 
one, contrasted with the shock of parties 
and of arms that has for twenty years 
confused the country and agitated man- 
kind. The music of the spheres is en- 
chanting, but it must be heard in the still- 
ness ; it cannot compete with the thunder 
of the captains and the shouting of a bat- 
tle-field ; and for nearly twenty years the 
memory of Channing has been fading from 
the minds of men. ‘The influence exerted 
by him has gone on widening and deepen- 
ing, no doubt ; but there was little room in 
the national mind for his great method and 
purely moral and religious impulses to ac- 
tion. In other lands the noise of our quar- 
rel, and the startling prominence America 
suddenly assumed in the affairs of the 
world at large, must have diverted atten- 
tion from Channing’s school of thought and 
practical piety, as an American peculiarity. 
To bring back some portion of his coun- 
trymen and of the European readers of 
American books to the contemplation of 
this school seems to be the purpose of 
William Henry Channing in editing the 
present volume, and in proposing, as he is 
said to do, an abridged and revised edition 
of his uncle’s Memoirs. It is an undertak- 
ing not unlike the return of Ulysses and 
his surviving followers from the siege of 
Troy, and their twenty years’ absence out 
of Ithaca. 

Even Boston has wellnigh lost remem- 
brance of the era when Channing and Ev- 
erett and Bancroft and Sparks and Palfrey 
were all Unitarian ministers ; and it is only 
by an effort that any of us can call up that 
long-buried past. Yet in 1819, when Mr. 
Everett, newly returned from Europe, was 
rousing enthusiasm in his Greek classes 
at Cambridge, and while Mr. Bancroft was 
pursuing his studies in Germany under Dr. 
Kirkland’s patronage; while Mr. Emerson 
was a Junior in college, and before Mr. 
Caleb Cushing became his tutor, —in that 
year Mr. Sparks was settled over a Unita- 
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rian parish in Baltimore, and Mr. Chan- 
ning, not yet a doctor of sacred theology, 
went down to preach his ordination sermon 
and declare to the Southern people what 
Unitarianism truly meant. Let it be added 
that Dr, Palfrey, who was a classmate of Mr. 
Sparks, was already preaching ; and that 
Mr. George Ripley, now president of the 
New York Tribune Association, but then 
aiming towards the Unitarian ministry, en- 
tered college that same year; while Theo- 
dore Parker was painfully beginning Latin 
on his father’s little farm in Lexington. 
How much of the intellectual history of 
New England do these names suggest ; and 
how many of the men who bore them owed 
the inspiration of their lives in good part to 
Dr. Channing! But when the great fire 
swept over the spot where Channing 
preached so many years, few of the Bos- 
tonians of last November reminded them- 
selves that his pulpit once stood there, and 
that his parsonage was not far off. 

The twelve sermons now selected from 
the mass of Dr. Channing’s manuscripts, 
and published by his nephew, were written 
in 1830 and the ten or twelve succeeding 
years, and belong to the later period of 
their author’s life. When he preached them 
to his people, he was withdrawing or with- 
drawn from theological controversy; and 
though he was also embarking, doubtfully 
at first, but soon with all his earnestness, in 
the warfare against slavery, little or noth- 
ing of political allusion appears in these 
discourses. They may be described as 
neither doctrinal nor practical, so much as 
spiritual ; and in them the essence of 
Channing’s spiritual philosophy is fully 
made known. One passage may be taken 
almost as well as another to illustrate this ; 
let us choose one from the ninth discourse, 
on Jesus Christ, the Brother, Friend, and 
Saviour: ‘ We are all conscious, how- 
ever partially, that in human nature there 
is a Principle that delights in heroic virtue, 
that admires and reveres men illustrious 
for self-sacrificing devotedness, that feeds 
with joy on fictions wherein fellow-beings, 
amidst great trials and perils, are faithful 
to duty, and act with noble disinterested- 
ness, at every cost. We all have expe- 
rienced, in some degree, the workings of 
the Superior Nature, so as to rejoice with 
triumphant sympathy, when we read the 
memoirs of men and women, refined from 
self-love, pure on principle, consecrated to 
grand purposes, ascending by lives of ever- 
enlarging love to the blessedness of the 
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heavenly world. Now this high power of 
heart and will, that prompts us to aspire 
after Perfect Excellence, Jesus came to set 
free.” This is adoctrine which it has been 
the tendency of recent speculations to set 
aside even with some contempt, but which 
cannot fail to reassert itself wherever the 
elements of faith and hope are largely pres- 
ent among men. In anticipation of some 
of the discussions that have taken place 
since his death, Dr. Channing says in an- 
other of these discourses : — 

“T do not wonder that men of superior 
intelligence, but wanting in religious faith, 
have been led, by a review of the extrava- 
gances and bafiled efforts of the philosophic 
class, to treat with contempt all claims of 
human reason of attaining to truth, It is 
only as we apprehend our relationship to 
an All-Wise God that we can understand 
ourselves and become to ourselves objects 
of awe and solemn interest. The human 
mind, regarded as the offspring of the In- 
finite Mind, consciously partakes of the 
grandeur of its source. Let me know that 
an Infinite Intelligence pervades the Uni- 
verse, and I feel that intelligence without 
bounds may be possible also for myself. 
Let me further know that this Infinite Intel- 
ligence is the Parent of my mind, has an in- 
terest in it, watches over it, and created it 
that it should unfold forever, and partake 
more and more of His own Truth, and how 
can I but regard my intellect with venera- 
tion? Then I look abroad upon the vast 
creation, which before had discouraged me, 
with joy and hope; for I see in its very 
vastness only a wider field for intellectual 
culture. I cease to be depressed by learn- 
ing slowly, if I am to learn forever. Re- 
ligion thus reveals the grandeur, and still 
more the sacredness, of human intellect.” 

As the editor of these discourses says, 
a “sublime sincerity” inspires their style. 
It is not the style of the modern sermon, 
nor of the old-fashioned sermon; it has 
none of the humor of Beecher, none of the 
learning and elaborate eloquence of Jeremy 
Taylor ; neither the piquancy of South 
nor the quaintness of Donne, nor the fervid 
appeals of the great Methodist preachers. 
Simple and colorless as it is, the style of 
Channing was original with him, and a 
marked characteristic of his mind. He, 
first among American writers, brought down 
prose toa sincere plainness and_ brevity, 
in marked contrast with the style that pre- 
ceded it, both here and in England. Dr. 
Channing found a stilted and cumbrous 
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style in vogue: he made one for himself 
that erred in the other direction of too 
great shortness of periods and tameness of 
expression. His mind was correct and re- 
fined, rather than strong and rich ; his 
thoughts moved in a high and clear atmos- 
phere, but had no remarkable breadth or: 
variety. Spiritually he was a great man, 
intellectually a rare, rather than a remark- 
able, one. The revival of his discourses, 
and of his fame as a writer, will doubtless 
be well received ; and he will make a new 
impression on our times, in these posthu- 
mous sermons, but probably a less distinct 
and profound one than his editor hopes 
for. His day has gone by; his tone of 
thought and feeling, much as our day may 
need it, cannot quite be restored to the 
freshness of forty years ago. But there 
will be found much that is permanent, and 
even prophetic, in these devout utterances 
of a noble and humane spirit. 

— Most readers of Mr. Morley’s life of 
Voltaire probably looked forward to his 
Rousseau with an interest which the char- 
acter of that study fully justifies in one 
sense. It is very entertaining, both be- 
cause the story of Rousseau’s life could 
not be otherwise, and because it is here 
told with every grace of a singularly lucid, 
easy, and yet strenuous style. Ifsome other 
traits of the work oblige us to hedge a lit- 
tle from the praises we gave Mr. Morley as 
a philosopher in our notice of his Voltaire, 
we have only to insist again upon the 
excellence and beauty of his writing; it 
has pretty nearly all the virtues and charms 
of the best prose. The method of his work 
is to trace the career of Rousseau up to the 
time when his first great work, The Dis- 
courses, was written, and then to give a full 
critical analysis of that ; to proceed with 
the narrative until The New Heloisa is pro- 
duced, when that is similarly examined, 
and the story is again resumed, to be 
dropped again in turn for criticism of The 
Social Contract, Emilius, and The Savoy- 
ard Vicar. There is no such comment on 
the Confessions, and there is no general 
summary of Rousseau’s character at the 
end. That is considered piecemeal, and as 
it revealed itself in the several actions of 
his life. The book is unsatisfactory on this 
account ; for the reader has a right to the 
author’s help in collecting his scattered 
impressions of Rousseau, and their embod- 
iment in a more tangible figure than finally 
presents itself to his mind. Certain great 
faults, weaknesses, and merits in the man 
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of course insist upon themselves, and are 
very ably noticed by Mr. Morley, in telling 
his story ; but as to minor traits, also very 
necessary to a just conception of the man, 
there is an annoying want of exsemd/e at the 
last. 

On the other hand, some offences, which 
the reader, aware of Mr. Morley’s charac- 
teristic disbeliefs, might have dreaded at his 
hands, are not chargeable against the work. 
There was sufficient occasion, in writing of 
Rousseau and his times, to celebrate mor- 
tality and the worm at the expense of those 
fond hopes of eternal life which most of us 
cherish ; but Mr. Morley largely spares our 
weakness. Only once, we believe, does he 
elaborately bring forward his dismal con- 
victions ; and that is when he speaks of 
Rousseau’s inexpensive trust that Madame 
de Warens would be compensated in an- 
other world for her sufferings in this: then 
Mr. Morley asks whether we should not 
really be tenderer and carefuller in our 
earthly relations if we once frankly accept- 
ed the fact that death absolutely separated 
and ended us all,—a question which the 
champions of a future life will have no dif- 
ficulty in answering. But there is another 
feature of the book which constantly oc- 
curs, and which is really an offence and, we 
fear, a folly. Science having exploded the 
Supreme Being, Mr. Morley will not print 
the name of the late imposture with a capi- 
tal letter: throughout he prints God, 
“od”’?; even when he quotes from another 
writer, he will not allow us poor believers 
the meagre satisfaction of seeing our God 
shown the typographical respect which Mr. 
Morley would not deny to Jove, or Thor, 
or Vishnu, or even Jones or Smith. Mr. 
Morley must admit, on reflection, that this 
is at least a trifle intolerant, for a philoso- 
pher; especially, as at other points heisreal- 
ly very considerate and gentle with us. In 
fact, he is at some pains, we have fancied, 
to exhibit the Christian virtues in the mind 
of an atheist ; he is even a little goody in his 
patronage of purity of life and the decencies ; 
and he has the air—though perhaps we have 
unwarrantably imagined this — of desiring 
us to behold a man who can dismiss God 
(or god, as he prefers to call him) without 
going to the devil. Certainly he man- 
ages an essentially dubious subject like 
the life of Rousseau with great skill; the 
facts of that strange career are not veiled, 
and yet they are presented with a whole- 
some and modest discretion that opens the 
book to all mature readers. Nor docs he 
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fail in the skill of decently painting an age 
so indecent and heartless and foolish and 
corrupt, that a man who lived twenty-five 
years in adultery with a kitchen-maid, who 
gave his children as fast as they were born 
to a foundling hospital, who was confessedly 
fickle and ungrateful, whose last years were 
great part passed in mental aberration, was 
a figure of conspicuous virtue, domestic 
fidelity, truthfulness, and sanity. Perhaps, 
indeed, Mr. Morley’s picture of Rousseau’s 
time is the best result to the reader from 
his work. One at least feels intelligent 
about the people with whom he chiefly con- 
sorted in Paris, — Madame d’Epinay and 
Madame d’Houdetot, Grimm, Diderot, and 
the rest: they are strongly sketched, and 
the society of which they formed a part is 
frankly and satisfactorily studied. Now 
and then ina single point, of reflection or 
statement, Mr. Morley enforces its charac- 
ter with a peculiar aptness and vigor, as 
where he makes us observe how ready all 
those adulterers and adulteresses were to 
weep at some moving picture of virtue, 
though they never thought of applying any 
rule of morality to themselves, and where 
he calls our notice to M. d’Houdetot, 
dining in friendiy intimacy with his wife 
and his wife’s acknowledged paramour 
Saint Lambert, and Rousseau, who had 
tried to seduce the lady’s affections, not 
from the husband, but from the paramour, 
—a dinner strictly ex famille, as one may 
say. 

Altogether the best portrait in the work 
is that of Madame de Warens, Rousseau’s 
early “ benefactress,” whose life with him 
in Savoy is delicately, almost delightfully 
studied : the amiable, kind-hearted, poor, 
light lady is almost alive again under the 
historian’s artful touches. This side of Mr. 
Morley’s work is not to be too highly 
praised, either for its grace or for its pro- 
found tone of morality and warning. The 
book, in spite of its atheism, is thoroughly 
moral. It does not deny the immoral lives 
with which it deals their undeniable charms 
of freedom, of poetry, of naturalness in cer- 
tain degree, and neither does it veil their 
unrest, their misery, their utter unsatisfac- 
toriness. Rousseau seems the least culpa- 
ble of the people among whom he lived ; 
he paid the penalty of lawlessness in pro- 
portion to his temperament rather than his 
guilt. He is always a painful figure, and 
the final united impression you receive of 
him, from a book which does not assemble 
his traits for a final impression, is that which 
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his own writings give of him. No one can 
deal more openly with him than himself, on 
his personal and moral side ; and Mr. Mor- 
ley’s failure seems tobe that he does not give 
you the whole intellectual outline of the 
man, or adequately reproduce his contem- 
porary effect as a literary and philosophical 
force. But he has nevertheless made a 
most interesting book. 

— Mrs. Thaxter’s beautiful little volume, 
Among the Isles of Shoals, is written with a 
fine, desultory, loitering grace, which lends 
itself to the business of the book with an 
insurpassable charm. There is a little his- 
tory and a very little topography, to begin 
with, and after that not much more inten- 
tional method than there is in the days of 
the summer sojourner at the Shoals, for 
whose use the volume modestly professes 
itself written, though the greater truth is 
that it is for the enjoyment of every refined 
reader, there and elsewhere. It is a suc- 
cession of exquisite studies of the island 
scenery and the character, actual and tra- 
ditional, of the islanders; the local legends 
and the tragedies of tempest and ship- 
wreck which give the Shoals their dark, 
romantic memories. It is, in this way, one 
of those books which you may take up at 
any odd moment ; but it differs from most 
books of that kind in refusing to be as 
casually laid down: you read it all before 
the odd moment recurs. In fact, we know 
one honest reviewer, whose affair is to read 
books in order to write of them, and who, 
turning to this to refresh his memory of the 
Atlantic papers which largely compose this, 
found himself reading it all over again for 
pleasure, like some mere lover of literature. 
It is full of the sea, like Mrs. Thaxter’s 
poems ; but this delightful prose has charms 
which one does not find in them. It is so 
vividly minute in its descriptions, that 
scarcely a tint or petal or tendril of the 
flowers that so luxuriously abound at the 
Shoals escapes it ; and the smallest effects 
of the landscape are caught with pre-raphael- 
ite faithfulness, while it seizes all those as- 
pects of sea and shore and sky that give 
breadth to a picture. But it is no mere 
holiday picture; the cold, hard, solitary 
winter-life at the Shoals, as well as its sum- 
mer-day aspects, is given, by one who knew 
all its phases from her earliest childhood, 
and is part of everything she saw. The 
difference of this life from that on shore 
has bred that difference in the islanders’ 
character which so sharply distinguishes 
them from the people on the New Hamp- 
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shire coast only nine miles away, and which 
Mrs. Thaxter portrays with so much deli- 
cate humor, from the historical period when 
they were an example to their brethren on 
the mainland in a godly walk and con- 
versation, down through their gradual bar- 
barization to a time when, at the beginning 
of this century, they had neither church nor 
school among them, but continual rum, 
fighting, squalor, and all wickedness, in- 
somuch that the English language did not 
afford scope for the fierce, grotesque pro- 
fanities with which their hearts were filled. 
Things are very much better now at the 
Shoals. A virtuous and unpicturesque 
prosperity has fallen upon the fishermen ; 
but they are still a very peculiar people, 
true children of the sea, which shuts out 
the world from them half the year. Of the 
ill-fated ships dashed to pieces on their 
cruel coasts, Mrs. Thaxter tells many a 
moving tale ; and it gives a strange, pa- 


’ thetic interest to this group of ice-bound 


isles, that the most famous wreck should be 
that of a Spanish ship, whose ‘costly tim- 
bers of mahogany and cedar-wood were 
splintered on the sharp teeth of those in- 
exorable rocks ; her cargo of dried fruits 
and nuts, and bales of broadcloth, and gold 
and silver, was tossed about on the shore.” 
Ghosts of various kinds, both visible and 
invisible, naturally haunt the islands, and 
are often encountered ; and the newspaper 
reader knows what a tragedy was enacted 
in the winter that is just past, on the 
loneliest of the group, in the murder, with 
circumstances of most harrowing atrocity, 
of two young and beautiful Norwegian 
women. There is a considerable Norse set- 
tlement at the Shoals, where those North- 
men of old, the earliest discoverers of our 
continent, may have cast anchor on a sum- 
mer’s day. Indeed, the accidents of com- 
merce and disaster and adventure have 
conspired to give these islands a singular 
hold upon the imagination; but the chief 
part of their poetic good fortune is that 
they have come to have such a book as this 
written about them. We ought not to 
leave it without speaking of the very satis- 
factory beauty of the wood-engravings that 
too sparingly illustrate it. 

— We are doing a favor to the summer 
tourist who visits the famous city of Quebec, 
in calling his attention to M. Le Moine’s 
very agreeable guide to the many points of 
interest in the place. The best preparation 
for a visit to Quebec is an acquaintance with 
Mr. Parkman’s histories, The Pioneers of 
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France in the New World and The Jesuits 
in North America, which will put the reader 
in exactly the right mood for appreciating 
and enjoying that ancient centre of a system 
utterly passed away; but for that minuter 
local knowledge which the sojourner will 
desire, Mr. Le Moine’s Album du Touriste 
is indispensable. Hawkins’s Picture of 
Quebec —which was one of the best guide- 
books ever written —is now quite out of 
print ; but its place is fairly supplied by this 
work of Mr. Le Moine, which also has 
some advantage over the older guide in us- 
ing the results of the most recent historical 
inquiries, and in coming from the pen of a 
Quebecker singularly qualified, by race, 
education, and predilection, to write of his 
native city. His name will readily recur to 
the reader of his Maple-Leaves,—a suc- 
cession of little books, in which the pictu- 
resque scenes and romantic episodes of 
the history of Quebec are treated with an 
antiquarian diligence and sincerity very 
happily united to the lightness of a sympa- 
thetic covteur. The same spirit character- 
izes the Album du Touriste, which differs 
chiefly from the author’s pleasant English 
sketches in being more systematized, and in 
covering more ground. It opens with an 
historical notice of Quebec, to which suc- 
ceed an account of the churches and the 
pictures and some interesting archzologi- 
cal studies of divers curious facts. Then 
ensue gossiping essays on widely various 
topics, such as Nelson’s sojourn in Quebec ; 
the place where Montcalm died ; the charm- 
ing and storied neighborhood of the city ; 
the different battle-fields ; the objects of in- 
terest and the natural wonders in reach of 
the excursionist, with full and entertaining 
notes. Not to be wanting in anything, the 
book gives us some agreeable cazseries on 
the local game, birds, fish, and beasts; 
and a second part of the Album is devoted 
to the itinerary of a voyage from Quebec 
to Gaspé. The style is lively and the 
material is that of a thorough inquirer, 
whose historical studies, and whose works 
in French and English on the fisheries 
and ornithology of Canada have made 
him an authority on the points which he 
treats. The Album would be the better, 
however, for a more complete index. It is 
very gracefully and appropriately dedicated 
“au Touriste, aimé, qui chaque printemps, 
nous revient avec les hirondelles ; au bril- 
lant et sympathique historien, qui a su 
entourer d’une auréole notre vieux Québec, 
.... & Francis Parkman.” 
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— Another handbook of far more than 
ordinary value and interest is Mr. Hol- 
ley’s Niagara, which, after a sufficient his- 
torical sketch and some chapters on the 
geology of Niagara, is devoted to satis- 
factory notices of those scenes and inci- 
dents to which the intelligent tourist cares 
to have his attention directed. It is writ- 
ten with the fervor inseparable from the 
composition of works of this kind, but it 
seldom offends good taste ; it is not bur- 
dened with idle disquisition of any sort ; 
and some passages are of really notable 
simplicity and excellence, as the account of 
the shooting of the Whirlpool Rapids by 
the steamer Maid of the Mist. It tells 
things pleasant to know of Robinson and 
other heroes of the Falls, and abounds in 
that kind of tragic anecdote which has 
grown up about Niagara. The chapter on 
the Poetry of the Falls might be advanta- 
geously omitted. But the little book is 
one of real research and observation. 

— Mr. Fisher, in the preface to his His- 
tory of the Reformation says: “ With the 
religious and theological side of the history 
of the period I have endeavored to inter- 
weave and to set in their true relation the 
political, secular, or more general elements, 
which had so powerful an influence in de- 
termining the course of events. The at- 
tempt has also been made to elucidate 
briefly, but sufficiently, points pertaining to 
the history of theological doctrine, an un- 
derstanding of which is peculiarly essential 
in the study of this period of history.” 
He has been successful in his endeavor, 
while he has been forced to such brevity in 
his allusions to events connected with his 
immediate subject, that a considerable 
knowledge of general history is essential to 
the right reading of his book. We do not 
offer this in any sense as a criticism, but, 
on the contrary, that we may commend the 
method which is here employed, and enforce 
the necessity which is constantly laid upon 
us to know many things if we would know 
anything. This volume has grown out 
of a course of lectures given in 1871 at 
the Lowell Institute. In addition to all 
which has been gained by the writer’s sub- 
sequent studies, there has doubtless been a 
gain also in coming from the lecture to the 
printed book. The surroundings of the 
history proper are admirable, and indicate 
an amount of pains in the reader’s behalf 
for which he should be grateful. There is 
an elaborate table of contents at the be- 
ginning. In an appendix is a chronologi- 
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cal table running from 1479 to 1697. This 
is followed by a list of works treating of the 
Reformation and of the general history with 
which it is connected. ‘The list is not com- 
plete, but is full enough for its purpose, 
occupying as it does twenty-five pages. 
After this is an index of twenty-eight pages. 
The book is, therefore, well equipped for 
its work in the library or the class-room. 
It is, of course, a Protestant history ; 
but it is written in a candid and charitable 
spirit. Though we might conjecture what 
the author is not, it would be hard to tell 
with which particular branch of the Protes- 
tant Church he is connected. What he 
says of his book is true: “It is intended 
in no sense as a polemical work. It has 
not entered into my thoughts to inculcate 
the creed of Protestantism, or to propagate 
any type of Christian doctrine, much less 
to kindle animosity against the Church of 
Rome. Very serious as the points of differ- 
ence are which separate the body of Prot- 
estants from the body of Roman Catholics, 
the points on which they agree outweigh in 
importance the points on which they differ.” 
Yet it must not be thought that we have here 
an author who has cast away his own feeling 
lest he should bestow admiration where, in 
his judgment, it belongs. He gives the 
facts, which he has neither made nor fash- 
ioned. But it is inevitable that, in treating 
of an epoch so laden with stirring events and 
momentous issues, he should make known 
his allegiance to what he accounts liberty 
and right, and a true human _ progress. 
The method adopted in the book is to 
give first a sketch of the general character 
of the Reformation, followed by a chap- 
ter on the rise and decline of the Papal 
hierarchy, and one on the speical causes 
and omens of an ecclesiastical revolution 
prior to the sixteenth century. We are 
then brought to Luther and the Ger- 
man reformation; Zwingli and the refor- 
mation in Switzerland; the reformation in 
Scandinavian and Slavonic nations and in 
Hungary ; then to John Calvin and the Gene- 
van reformation ; whence we pass to France, 
the Netherlands, England and Scotland, 
Italy and Spain. Then follow the counter- 
reformation in the Roman Church, the 
struggle of Protestantism in the seventeenth 
century, the Protestant theology, the 
constitution of the Protestant churches and 
their relation to the civil authority, and, 
finally, the relation of Protestantism to cul- 
ture and civilization. The bare recital of 
the subjects of the fifteen chapters shows 
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how wide a field is traversed. We are con- 
fident that the book will take a high place 
at once among the histories of whose repu- 
tation we may well be proud. 

— Mr. Matthew Arnold’s new volume 
comes to us with the old modest aspect, 
and opens in the subdued and _ polished 
tones to which his previous writings had 
used us. But before the attentive reader 
has proceeded many pages, he becomes 
fully aware ofa change in his author, — hard- 
ly of manner, certainly not in the crystal- 
line style whose clearness and symmetry 
we can only despairingly admire, but rather 
of attitude and function. The man who 
has hitherto seemed content to roam a little 
idly over questions of literary, social, and 
religious interest, alighting now here and 
now there, glorying, as it were, in dilet- 
tantism, chanting the praises of pure art, 
and setting the Greek, for the time being, 
far above the Jew ; teasing, with the light 
lash of his exquisite satire, now the unsuc- 
cessful translators of Homer, now Mr. 
Spurgeon, now Mr. Bradlaugh, and now 
Mr. Robert Buchanan with his unfortunate 
“ story of the fig-leaf time” ; the man who, 
despite his literary grace, his critical acu- 
men, and his always interesting vivacity, 
has fairly laid himself open sometimes to 
the charge of being incoherent, inconsis- 
tent, and ineffective, appears before us now 
in the character of a professed teacher and 
an extremely serious one, During a mo- 
mentary pause in the noisy debate between 
science and faith, reason and revelation, or 
whatever you may choose to call the 
opposing parties, this refined voice is 
lifted proposing an adjustment, and, if pos- 
sible, a reconciliation. Its delicacy, in 
contrast with the ruder tones of the dis- 
putants, will attract attention. Its decis- 
ion and the pregnancy of its utterances 
will be sure to rivet it. Still, as in former 
times, Mr. Arnold gracefully calls his work 
an “essay,” — An Essay toward a better 
Apprehension of the Bible ; but we speed- 
ily see that this time the “essay” has en- 
gaged all the author’s powers, and will at 
least engage all ours in a right appreciation 
of it. 

Tn his Introduction, Mr. Arnold explains 
the title, Literature and Dogma, to mean a 
plea for a literary treatment of the Bible 
records as opposed to the dogmatic treat- 
ment of the professors of scientific theol- 
ogy, represented by the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester, who resolved in 
convocation “ to do something for the honor 
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of our Lord’s Godhead,” and the “ blessed 
truth that the God of the Universe is a 
PERSON,” and by other divines whom he 
holds responsible for having strained and 
distorted the simplicity of Scripture to 
suit their own metaphysical conceptions. 
“The valuable thing in letters, that is, 
the acquainting one’s self with the best 
which has been thought and said in the 
world,” he affirms to be “the judgment 
which forms itself insensibly in a fair mind 
along with fresh knowledge. .... Far more 
of our mistakes,” he truly adds, ‘ come 
from want of fresh knowledge than from 
want of correct reasoning. .... So that 
minds with small aptitude for abstract-reas- 
oning may yet, through letters, gain some 
hold on sound judgment and useful knowl- 
edge, and may even clear up blunders 
committed, out of their very excess of tal- 
ent, by the athletes of logic.” 

Mr. Arnold’s bearing toward the dignita- 
ries whom he defies is fairly foreshadowed 
in the last sentence. If it be thought at 
times a trifle too sarcastic, and the homage 
he scrupulously pays to the ability of his 
opponents more ironical than is always 
needful, it should be remembered that he 
comes to us now as the earnest advocate of 
avery positive, however unorthodox, sys- 
tem of faith in the Bible and in Jesus 
Christ, and that the resistance he has most 
to apprehend is, of course, not that of the 
irreligious, but of those who are eminent in 
the Church that now is. To these, his 
summary work with the claborate doc- 
trinal structure of the ages will be the wild- 
est iconoclasm, and his new-fangled “ right- 
eousness ”’ the “filthiest ” of “rags”; and 
of these, like an adroit fighter, he never 
loses sight throughout the volume 

His argument is briefly this: Conduct 
constitutes three fourths of life. The other 
fourth he divides between art and science, 
thus securing himself at once from what 
may be called the fashionable thinkers of 
the day. The habitual desire to be right 
in conduct becomes, in conscientious men 
of a comparatively cold and worldly type, 
morality. In the more ardent and emo- 
tional, it is religion. But no one can ear- 
nestly devote himself to right conduct or 
“righteousness,” without becoming con- 
scious of a power zo himself, which makes 
for and helps to righteousness. Now, this 
power is God; and we virtually know noth- 
ing more of God than that he (if the pro- 
noun be admissible) is this power. But 
the typical “Bishops of Winchester and 
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Gloucester,” with their “Aryan genius ” 
and “logical training,’ have come to con- 
ceive of God and authoritatively to an- 
nounce him as a “ magnified and non-natu- 
ral man, a personal first cause, the moral 
and intelligent governor of the universe.” 
Of the ‘‘something not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,” Israel, the Jewish 
nation, had, from the days of Abraham to 
those of David, a clearer and happier per- 
ception than any other people has ever 
possessed. They gave him the names of 
Elohim and Jehovah, for both of which Mr. 
Arnold substitutes the less specific and, as 
he thinks, less misleading term of the 


Eternal. After the days of David, this 
perception became gradually obscured, 


along with a growing degeneracy in the 
manners of the people, until it had become, 
with the mass of them, little more than a 
tradition of lost political greatness, accom- 
panied by the vague expectation that that 
greatness would some day be restored by 
a heaven-sent and victorious monarch, 
Only the prophets —men pre-eminent for 
piety and ability —retained a clearer view 
of the loss their nation had sustained, and 
continued to preach “ righteousness ” as the 
only way of return to the favor of the Eter- 
nal. ‘This was their mission ; by no means 
the miraculous prevision of future events. 
They did not even foretell the Messiah, 
that is, they foretold no such Messiah as 
finally came. Even Isaiah, in his famous 
fifty-third chapter, had in his mind only 
some afflicted servant of the Eternal with 
whom Jesus, when he came, voluntarily 
identified himself. With some of the fa- 
mous “ proof texts ” concerning Christ, and 
with the orthodox methods of Biblical criti- 
cism generally, Mr. Arnold makes short, 
though never sharp or irreverent work, in 
his tenth chapter, entitled the Proof from 
Prophecy. We give a specimen of his 
method :— 

“That Jacob on his death-bed should, 
two thousand years before Christ, have 
‘been enabled,’ as the phrase is, to fore- 
tell to his son Judah that ‘the sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah until Shiloh 
(or the Messiah) come, and to him shall 
the gathering of the people be,’ does seem, 
when the explanation is put with it, that 
the Jewish kingdom lasted till the Chris- 
tian era and then perished, —a miracle of 
prediction in favor of our current Christian 
theology. That Jeremiah should have 
‘been enabled’ to foretell in the name of 
Jehovah, ‘ The days shall come when I 
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will raise to David a righteous branch ; in 
his days Judah shall be saved and Israel 
shall dwell safely ; and this is the name 
whereby he shall be called the Lord our 
righteousness, does seem a wonder of pre- 
diction in favor of the tenet of the God- 
head of the Eternal Son for which the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester are 
so anxious to do something. For unques- 
tionably Jehovah is often spoken of as the 
savior of Judah and Israel; ‘All flesh 
shall know that I, the Eternal, am thy 
savior and thy redeemer, the mighty one of 
Jacob” ; and in the prophecy given above 
as Jeremiah’s, the branch of David is clear- 
ly identified with Jehovah. Again, that 
David should say, ‘The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand until I 
make thy foes thy footstool,’ does seem 
a prodigy of prediction to the same ef- 
feet; vas 

“But who will dispute that it more and 
more becomes known that these prophecies 
cannot stand as we have here given them ? 
Manifestly, it more and more becomes 
known that the passage from Genesis, with 
its mysterious Shiloh and the gathering of 
the people to him, is rightly to be rendered 
as follows: ‘The pre-eminence shall not 
depart from Judah so long as the people 
resort to Shiloh (the national sanctuary be- 
fore Jerusalem was won), and the nations 
(i. e. the heathen Canaanites) shall obey 
him.’ We here purposely leave out of 
sight any such consideration as that our 
actual books of the Old Testament came 
first together through the picty of the 
house of Judah, and when the destiny of 
Judah was already traced ; and that to say 
roundly, ‘ Jacob was enabled to foretell — 
the sceptre shall not depart from Judah,’ 
as if we were speaking of a prophecy pub- 
lished by Dr. Cumming, is wholly inadmis- 
sible. For this consideration is of force, 
indeed ; but it is a consideration drawn from 
the rules of literary history and criticism, 
and not likely to have weight with the 
mass of mankind. Palpable error and mis- 
translation are what will have weight with 
them. 

“And what, then, will they say as they 
come to know (and do not and must not 
more and more of them come to know it 
every day?) that Jeremiah’s supposed sig- 
nal identification of Christ with the God of 
Israel, ‘I will raise to David a righteous 
branch,’ ete., runs really, ‘I will raise to 
David a righteous branch ; in his days Ju- 
dah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell 
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safely, and this is the name whereby they 
shall call themselves, Zhe Eternal is our 
righteousness!? The prophecy thus be- 
comes simply one of the many promises of 
a successor to David, under whom the He- 
brew people should trust in the Eternal 
and follow righteousness ; just as the proph- 
ecy from Genesis is one of the many proph- 
ecies of the enduring continuance of the 
greatness of Judah. ‘ The Lord saith unto 
my Lord’ in like manner : — will not people 
be startled when they find that it ought to 
run instead, ‘ The Eternal said unto my Lord 
the king’? A simple promise of victory to 
a prince of God’s chosen people !” 

Nevertheless, in the fulness of time there 
did appear among the same “simple Se- 
mitic’’ people to whom the first revela- 
tion of the Eternal had been granted a 
new and a unique teacher, whose closeness 
of spirit to the Eternal amounted almost to 
a sense of identification with him, and who 
discerned clearly not only what had been 
lost in the ages of obscured belief, but what 
had been lacking in Israel’s first ideal, 
To this he added the quality of m/dness, 
commonly rendered meekness, and the habit 
of constant self-sacrifice. His method of 
appealing to the consciences of men was 
no longer startling and denunciatory, but, 
above everything, “‘ sweetly reasonable,” for 
so Mr. Arnold renders the word *Emceexis, 
not very inadequately translated in the 
Epistle of James by the phrase “easy to 
be entreated.” 

“Tsrael is perpetually talking of God and 
calling him his Father ; and every one, says 
Christ, ‘who hears the Father comes to me, 
for IT know him and know his will and utter 
his word.’ God’s will and word in the Old 
Testament was righteousness ; in the New 
Testament it is righteousness explained to 
have its essence in ¢xwardness, mildness, and 
self-renouncement. ‘This is in substance the 
word of Christ, which he who hears ‘shall 
never see death’; of which he who follows 
it ‘shall know by experience whether it be 
of God.’” 

But this doctrine, so lofty and spiritual 
that it has not yet been fully apprehended 
by the world, was, of course, far above the 
level of those to whom it was immediately 
delivered. The early disciples had their 
personal attachment to the infinitely lova- 
ble Jesus, and even Saint Paul was near 
enough to feel the influence of his personal 
magnetism ; but before the first gospel nar- 
ratives were written, imagination and super- 
stition were at work to adorn and overlay 
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the simple story. We must judge as far as 
we can by internal evidence what are the 
words of Jesus himself and what have been 
innocently added by his chroniclers. The 
whole series of miracles Mr. Arnold not so 
much rejects as reluctantly lets go. He 
says they are doomed and cannot stand be- 
fore the spirit of the time. His chapters 
on the New Testament Record, the Testi- 
mony of Jesus to himself, and the Testimony 
of the early Witnesses, are models of critical 
writing of the most careful, courteous, and 
dispassionate order. In his treatment of 
popular theology,— that is, of the system 
of so-called “ evangelical” belief which has 
grown up around the story of Jesus Christ, 
— Mr. Arnoldis decidedly less scrupulous ; 
and his illustration of the doctrine of the 
Trinity by the “ fairy tale of the three Lord 
Shaftesburys,” will be thought by many 
little short of blasphemy. 

It is easy to see, even from the bold out- 
line and the scant extracts given above, 
how clean a sweep Mr. Arnold makes of 
the principal ¢ene¢s of orthodoxy. What 
we have far less adequately illustrated is 
the deep earnestness of the book, its quict 
confidence and winning clearness, and the 
unswerving loyalty it shows to the Bible as 
the author reads it, and to its central figure. 
We think that many will read Literature 
and Dogma with a sense of profound 
if unspoken relief, that so much may be 
conceded to the aggressive and seemingly 
irresistible spirit of modern inquiry, and yet 
so much that is reverend and sacred re- 
main inviolate. It would, of course, be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to assign the final 
place of a volume which, for all its finish 
and refose, must yet rank among the con- 
troversial literature of its day; but we are 
ourselves inclined to think that it embodies 
more fully than anything which has yet 
appeared the purest faith of the time imme- 
diately to come. Mr. Arnold’s work allies 
itself with many contemporary efforts, but 
more closely than with any others, we think, 
with the work of our own earlier and more 
devout Unitarians and with that of the 
author of Ecce Homo. We place it clearly 
beyond both. 

Literature and Dogma is also deeply in- 
teresting as completing and giving consis- 
tency to the whole series of Mr. Arnold’s 
previous works. Whatever in these may 
have appeared idle, discursive, or simply 
tentative seems now properly regulated and 
subordinated, as part of a great plan and ne- 
cessary to its general fulfilment. This is 
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especially true of the ardent defence of Hel- 
lenism against Hebraism in Culture and 
Anarchy, the balance of which is fully re- 
stored (if not more than restored) by the 
devout tribute paid by Mr. Arnold in the 
present volume to the Hebraic spirit. It 
seems to us also not a little significant that 
this book should have been written by Dr. 
Arnold’s son. If to any of those who have 
felt the personal magnetism of the great 
head-master of Rugby —and who that has 
read Stanley’s Memoir or the writings of 
Thomas Hughes has not ?— it has seemed 
strange and a little sad, that from the loins 
of that fiery, positive, and apostolic spirit 
there should have sprung precisely the 
pensive and fastidious amateur whom Mat- 
thew Arnold has at times appeared to be, 
we think they will find, in the crowning 
work of the latter’s ripened life, the wisdom 
of the more heroic father justified of the 
serencr son, 

Of the literary wealth of this work and 
the intense intellectual vitality which ren- 
ders every page luminous, we have said 
nothing, but cannot close without directing 
the reader’s attention to the definitions of 
the Apostolic and Athanasian Creeds as 
embodying respectively only the ‘‘ popular” 
and the “learned sciexce” of Christianity ; 
to the division between the Catholic and 
the Protestant churches of his old favorite 
characteristics of “sweetness ” and “light”; 
to his summing up of the life and labors 
of Mr. Maurice, “that pure and devout 
spirit of whom, however, the truth must at 
last he said, that he passed his life in beat- 
ing, with deep emotion, about the bush, 
but never starting the hare”; and to that 
remarkable passage in his chapter on The 
true Greatness of the Old Testament, in 
which Mr. Arnold offers for sacrifice, as it 
were, on the altar of the great truth he is 
defending, his own fondly cherished Greek 
and Gallic ideals. And just here, at last, 
we would venture, although diffidently, a 
little to demur. 

When Mr. Arnold assigns all of conduct 
to the Hebrew, and gives us as the mission 
of Greece on/y that gospel of art which 
he himself says can apply to no more than 
one eighth of life, it seems as if he hardly 
made due allowance for the work of a man 
who is at least as pre-eminent in Greck 
history as Jesus Christ in that of the Jews. 
Something of conduct — and that a heroic 
and inspiring something—we have all 
learned, or might have learned, from Soc- 
rates. ‘There are those, we fancy, who, 
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while easily surrendering to the demands of 
the “Zeitgeist” all the other miracles of 
Jesus, will yet cling with a passion only too 
natural to that final miracle of the physical 
resurrection which seems so apt to alleviate 
our sharpest sorrow and quiet our most har- 
rowing fear. But if that also must go, there 
is, at least, something like recompense for 
the apparent deepening of the shadows 
into which we go away, in the spirit of 
those dying words which render so per- 
fectly into a phraseology nobly Scriptural. 

“Tearken unto my words yet again, O 
judges, for I bid you be of good cheer in 
the time of death. And be ye sure in your 
own minds, for unto the good man happen- 
eth good and not evil. And if so be that 
he live it is good, and if he die it is good 
likewise. For the Lord his God doth not 
forget him... .. The hour is come and 
we must depart ; I shall go forth to die and 
you to live. But whether of these twain is 
better, —of this knoweth no man save 
God alone.” 

— Outside of the normal and regular in- 
fluence of our mental states upon our bodily 
functions there have been noticed in all 
ages a mass of exceptional and irregular oc- 
currences, such as cures by sudden frights, 
or by the laying on of a gifted person’s 
hands, or the wearing of relics or amulets, 
which have powerfully struck the attention 
of spectators. Referred by the people to 
witchcraft, celestial miracle, “animal mag- 
netism,” or spiritualism, according as the 
intellectual temper of the time was favora- 
ble to the supernatural or was semi-ration- 
alistic, these cases have always been a 
subject of profound wonder and inquiry to 
thoroughly rationalistic observers. Such 
observers rightly see in exceptions the most 
pregnant instances for enlarging our compre- 
hension of nature’s laws; but they at the 
same time carry the desire for simplicity of 
explanation so faras to be satisfied with 
nothing which will not bring the abnormal 
phenomena in question into a relation of 
continuity with more familiar events, such 
as the effects of voluntary attention on 
sharpening our senses, of emotion on blush- 
ing, excitement on muscular strength, etc. 

Author after author has paid his tribute 
to the importance of the subject, but al- 
ways with much the same result of repeat- 
ing the old string of cases and adding a few 
new ones: Woch keiner der den alten Sau- 
erteig verdaut! Dr. Tuke bears such an 
honorable name, and has proved himself 
ere now to be such an unprejudiced inquir- 
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er, that we turned to his book with rather 
higher expectations than usual; but we 
have once more been disappointed. ‘The 
work modestly professes to be little more 
than a collection of the facts for convenient 
reference ; and as the author seems dubious 
what theory to hold concerning the facts 
of animal magnetism proper, spiritualism, 
etc., he leaves them out. It has evidently 
grown out of note-books begun with the 
hope of gradually bringing order into the 
subject, but published by the writer when 
they became sufficiently voluminous, before 
any important theoretical results had been 
reached ; for the gentle thread of critical 
commentary that accompanies them can 
hardly bear the name of theory. They 
contain, we should think, a pretty complete 
culling of the English literature both of 
cases and of essays of interpretation ; but 
many German and French authors who 
would have enriched the collection have 
not been consulted ; and to find a modern 
writer resorting to Herodotus and other 
ancients for illustrations makes one feel as 
if the phenomena were more sparse than is 
really the case. The last chapter of the 
book, entitled Psycho-therapeutics, is per- 
haps its most valuable part. Dr. Tuke 
narrates many instances of cure by arous- 
ing strongly the patient’s attention, hope, 


or expectation, while inert applications 
were employed. Every physician has 
seen such cases. He gives a_ short 


but interesting account of Braidism (prac- 
tised by itinerant showmen in this coun- 
try as “electro-biology ’’), and pleads that, 
since the efficacy of such influences is 
undoubted, they should be systematically 
employed and legalized in medicine. The 
plea has been repeatedly made, but as re- 
peatedly unnoticed. Mr. Braid’s simplifi- 
cation of mesmerism was a great discovery ; 
but although an individual now and then 
takes it up with enthusiasm,—we may 
mention M, Liébault in France, — no gen- 
eral use has ever been made of it. We 
suppose the trouble always will be in these 
matters what the author calls “the un- 
seemliness....and the danger of sullying 
that strict honor which by no profession is 
more prized or maintained than by the pro- 
fessors of the medical art.”? Indeed, it 
would be difficult to use the word “quack ” 
as conveniently as is now done by the 
“regular” school, if psycho-therapeutics 
had a recognized place in its pharmacoperia. 
The reader may be edified by our quoting 
one case out of a hundred as an example 
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of the book’s contents. It illustrates the 
power of the cw// over threatened disease, 
and is taken from the life of Andrew 
Crosse, the electrician: ‘‘ He was bitten 
by acat which died the same day hydro- 
phobic..... Three months after he had 
received the wound, he felt great pain in 
his arm, accompanied by extreme thirst. 
He called for a glass of water. The sequel 
will be best told in his own words : ‘ At the 
instant that I was about to raise the tumbler 
to my lips, a strong spasm shot across my 
throat. Immediately the terrible convic- 
tion came to my mind that I was about to 
fall a victim to hydrophobia. .... The ago- 
ny I endured for one hour is indescribable, 
at the contemplation of such a horrible 
death ; the torments of hell itself could not 
have surpassed what I suffered. The pain 
. + .. passed to the shoulder, threatening to 
extend..... At length I began to reflect on 
my condition. I said to myself, “ Either I 
shall die or I shall not. If I do, it will only 
be a similar fate which many have suffered, 
and many more must suffer, and I must 
bear it like a man; if, on the other hand, 
there is any hope of my life, my only 
chance is in summoning my utmost resolu- 
tion, defying the attack, and exerting every 
effort of my mind.” Accordingly, feeling 
that physical as well as mental exertion was 
necessary, I took my gun, shouldered it, and 
went out for the purpose of shooting, my 
arm aching the while intolerably. I met 
with no sport, but I walked the whole after- 
noon, exerting at every step I wenta strong 
mental effort against the disease. When I 
returned to the house I was decidedly bet- 
ter; I was able to eat some dinner and 
drank water as usual. The next morning 
the aching pain had gone down to the el- 
bow, the following it went down to the 
wrist, and the third day it left me altogether. 
I mentioned the circumstance to Dr. King- 
lake, and he said he certainly considered 
that I had had an attack of hydrophobia 
which would possibly have proved fatal 
had I not struggled against it by a strong 
effort of mind.’ ” 

Those fond of similar anecdotes will find 
a plenteous harvest in the volume itself; 
and, on the whole, with all its shortcom- 
ings, we recommend it to students as the 
most convenient repertory of facts and 
opinions on the subject of which it treats 
that we are acquainted with. 

— We do not look upon Mr. David Dud- 
ley Field’s Draft Outlines as a book chal- 
lenging criticism, but rather as an effort 
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which all humane persons should welcome 
and applaud. At a meeting of the British 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, held at Manchester in 1866, the 
author proposed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare the basis of an interna- 
tional code such as the nations of the 
present time might be supposed capable of 
accepting. The committee was appointed, 
consisting of eminent jurists of Europe and 
America, Mr. Field being its chairman. 
“In the distribution of the labor,” the au- 
thor explains, “a portion was assigned to 
me. It was at first understood, that, after 
preparing their respective portions, the 
members should interchange them with each 
other, and then meet for the revision of the 
whole and the completion of the joint pro- 
duction. But the distance of the members 
from each other has made it difficult for 
them to take note of each other’s progress, 
and to interchange their respective contri- 
butions with advantage, previous to a gen- 
eral meeting for consultation and revision. 
I have therefore thought it most convenient, 
for the other members of the committee as 
well as for myself, to present my own views 
of the whole work by essaying a draft of 
the whole, hoping that my colleagues may 
do the same.” The author, with equal 
modesty and precision, requests his readers 
to note that his work is put forth, not as a 
completed code, nor even as the completed 
outlines of a code, but only as the Draft 
Outlines. The volume, indeed, is a free 
offering toward the realization of that dream 
of humanity, — the reign of law and reason 
in the intercourse of nations. Mr. Field 
has brought to the performance of this self- 
imposed task a vast experience in kindred 
labors, a truly prodigious learning, 2 power 
of sustained toil such as few men possess, 
and a zeal in the cause designed to be pro- 
moted that does him very great honor. 
Nothing will more surprise readers un- 
versed in such studies, than the great num- 
ber of topics which the contemplated code 
must embrace. Nations toucheone another 
at so many points, that Mr. Field has been 
obliged to subdivide his work into one 
thousand and eight articles. The regula- 
tions with regard to ships’ lights in fog and 
in darkness are twenty in number ; but their 
due observance would render collision 
nearly impossible. Hundreds of the arti- 
cles relate to the mitigation of the horrors 
of war, aiming to define with exactness 
who may, and who may not, be taken pris- 
oner; who may, and who may not, be 
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slain; what are the rights of the various 
classes of combatants and non-combatants ; 
what regulations should govern truces, 
armistices, paroles, and capitulations. 
Among the most labored and valuable 
parts of the volume are the articles relat- 
ing to a uniform system of weights and 
measures, longitude, time, and money, in 
preparing which Mr. Field enjoyed the as- 
sistance of President Barnard of Columbia 
College. Some of the subjects treated ap- 
pear for the first time in international liter- 
ature. Oceanic telegraphy could find no 
fitter lawgiver than the brother of its most 
resolute promoter. The time is auspicious 
for the appearance of such a volume as this. 
The happy issue of the Geneva arbitration 
and the distinct revolt of the International 
Society against the crushing war system of 
Europe have revived the faith of sanguine 
philanthropists in the possibility of a speedy 
partial disarmament of the great powers. 
It is terrible to think what a very large por- 
tion of the revenues of every country — 
about four fifths is the usual average — is ex- 
pended in maintaining armies and navies. 
Mr, Field’s work contemplates and hastens 
the coming of a period when the differences 
that now arise between nations will be, for 
the most part, prevented by a general 
knowledge and acceptance of what justice 
requires of each in all the common in- 
stances of collision, and when the more se- 
rious and complicated questions will be re- 
ferred to tribunals similar to that which 
recently closed its labors at Geneva. We 
are gratified that the United States is the 
first of the nations to be ready with an 
offering toward the international code 
which the jurists of Christendom have it in 
charge to construct. 

— We are inclined to believe, with Mr. 
Whittier, in his note prefixed to Mrs. 
Woolson’s book, that the volume will “ find 
favor with a large class of readers.” The 
writer’s aim, as stated by herself, is “to 
depict, as truthfully as may be, the succes- 
sive stages of woman’s life, as she passes 
from girlhood to mature age.” For six 
thousand years, she says, ‘ woman has 
been man’s constant companion on this lit- 
tle planet ; yet he seems to regard her as 
an unknown quantity in his present calcula- 
tions ; and has set himself to studying her, 
of late, with as fresh an interest as if she 
had just dropped from the skies.” How- 
ever recent the discussion of woman’s 
affairs, it has been vigorous enough to stale 
its variety for many of us; but the papers 
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which compose this little book are of a 
character to remind us that the subject zs 
still fresh and full of suggestion. We be- 
gin with aspirited little sketch of the school- 
girl, and, after being told about ornamen- 
tal young ladies, have rehearsed for us the 
prevailing fashions of getting married. In 
a chapter on The Better Way, the writer 
maintains that women should be allowed 
to make proposals of marriage, as well as 
men, —the proposal being left freely to 
come from whichever of the parties circum- 
stances may impel to speak.  Invalid- 
ism as a Pursuit is the happy title of one 
of the chapters. These brief essays were 
originally printed separately in a Boston 
newspaper ; but they are quite above the 
average of newspaper writings, in their 
freshness, pliant grace of expression, and 
epigrammatic conciseness ; and hardly any- 
one, whatever his or her views, can fail 
to find some profit in so calm yet ardent 
a treatment of the questions they discuss 
as is here supplied. No particular meas- 
ure of reform is insisted upon with such 
force as to disturb the placid literary tone 
of the papers. A change is needed in 
woman's physical training; she must be 
enabled, through higher education, to lead 
a dignified life, valuable to the world wheth- 
er blessed with conjugal love or not; the 
feminine feeling about marriage must be 
enlightened and dignified before we can 
have “queens of home” enough in this 
country to insure, in another generation 
purer morals, a more vital Christian human- 
ity, than the present one possesses. Such 
is approximately the train of thought fol- 
lowed in this modest and agreeable little 
volume. 

—The Red Cotton Night-Cap Country 
is the antic name of that strange last per- 
formance of Mr. Browning’s, to which, for 
reasons of his own, he has given the out- 
ward form and typographical mask of poe- 
try ; but why he should have called it Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country, sooner than The 
Man in the Moon, or Ding-Dong Bell, does 
not finally appear to the distracted reader 
of the work. The story is, if we do not 
misstate the parenthetical nightmare, found- 
ed on the case of a certain Monsieur Léonce 
Miranda, son of a rich jeweller of Paris, 
who lives out of wedlock with a Madame 
Clara Muhlhausen, a lady accustomed to 
a variety of protection, till his mother sud- 
denly dies, when, being at heart ascetic as 
well as sensual, he is stricken with such 
terrible remorse that he renounces his 
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mistress, appoints a time to meet his rela- 
tions and pass over his father’s now-inher- 
ited business to them, and is discovered, 
through the key-hole, reading his love- 
letters, which he finally puts into a chest 
and holds in the fire till it is consumed and 
his guilty hands with it. He fights with 
the burning stumps the cousins who rush 
in to save him from himself; he lies weeks 
in a mad joy at his sacrifice, and with the 
first return of health drives straight to his 
mistress, and resumes his old relations with 
her. He sells out the jewelry business at 
an extremely good price to his kinsfolk, and 
retires with his leman to his country-place 
in Normandy, where they become the de- 
voutest benefactors of a particular Madonna 
in a certain church; he gives jewels, and 
madame bestows laces ; and at last one fine 
morning, after twenty years of adultery 
winked at by the Church, the devout Miran- 
da leaps from the top of his chateau, in the 
persuasion that the Virgin of La Ravissante 
will bear him safely up and set him safely 
down in front of her shrine. This of course 
does not happen. M. Miranda is killed, 
his cousins come to break the will and turn 
out Madame Muhlhausen ; but that notable 
woman had previously caused Miranda to 
leave his substance to the church of La 
Ravissante, and to give herself only a life- 
use of the estate. The church sustains her, 
and so does the court, deciding that as the 
cousins have done business with Miranda 
all these years, they can now allege no 
proof of his insanity; and there Madame 
Muhlhausen still lives till the church in- 
herits her. Such is the story, not otherwise 
than horrible and revolting in itself; and 
it is so told as to bring out its worst with 
a far-reaching insinuation, and an occasional 
frantic rush at expression of its unseemli- 
ness for which the manure-heap affords the 
proper imagery of “dung,” and “devil’s 
dung.” We suppose we shall be told of 
power in the story ; and power there unde- 
niably is, else no one could be dragged 
through the book by it. The obscurity of 
three fourths of it— of nearly all, one 
might say, except the merely narrative pas- 
sages — becomes almost amusing. It seems 
as if Mr. Browning lay in wait, and, lest 
any small twinkling or glimmer of meaning 
should reach his reader, sprang out and 
popped a fresh parenthesis on the offending 
chink that let it through. Fifty-six mortal 
pages explain why the story is called Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country, but without 
making the reader understand why, and 
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he is left dancing upon nothing for many 
pages more, till his aching foot is glad 
to rest even on the uncleanly history of 
M. Miranda’s intrigue and lunacy. The 
poem —if it is a poem — is as unhandsome 
as it is unwholesome; it is both bad art 
and bad taste, and is to be defended, it 
seems to us, neither as a lesson from a 
miserable fact, nor as a successful bit of 
literary realism. 

— One of the most illustrious names in 
the later era of Danish literature is Wilhelm 
Bergs6e. He was born February 8, 1835, 
and devoted his early life to the study of 
zoology. At the age of twenty-nine he had 
already made several discoveries which 
gained him a wide local fame and the degree 
of Doctor Philosophie. Some ten years ago 
his eyesight began to fail him, and a long 
and severe illness still further disqualified 
him for the pursuit of his favorite study. 
But while the body languished the imagina- 
tion was only the more active; his early 
love for literature, which had, indeed, never 
deserted him, revived ; and in the year 1866 
he surprised the world by the publication 
of Fra Piazza del Popolo, a masterly ro- 
mance, embodying his reminiscences of 
Italy, whither his sickness had compelled 
him to resort. The ingenious complications 
ofthe plot, the delightfully fresh and original 
handling of old themes, and, above all, that 
deeply poetical tone which pervades every 
scene of the book immediately established 
the author’s claim to universal attention ; 
and since the publication of Fra Piazza del 
fopolo his fame has been rapidly advan- 
cing beyond the boundaries of his native 
land, until at present no work of his is 
issued from the press at Copenhagen with- 
out being at once translated into the lan- 
guages of the neighboring nations. 

In the Sabine Mountains is a series 
of letters purporting to have been written 
to a friend in Denmark during the author’s 
residence in the village of Gennazzano in 
the Papal territory. They contain the 
writer’s impressions of the scenery and peo- 
ple among whom his daily life is thrown, 
and gradually form themselves into a plot 
of absorbing interest. The characters are 
drawn with consummate skill, and with a 
calm decision which strongly reminds one 
of Turgénieff. Some of them are actual rev- 
elations, — persons whom you recognize as 
realities as soon as you meet them, although 
you may never have happened to see them 
before ; but they continue to haunt your 
memory long after their connection with 
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the story has been forgotten. Such charac- 
ters are the old, cruel, and superstitious 
cancelliere, who weeps at the memory of 
his ‘sainted wife,” whose death he had 
hastened by his own brutal behavior ; the 
curious old monk,—the “ mail-box,’’— with 
his passion for postage-stamps; and the 
revolutionary apothecary, whose ludicrous 
traits have almost the dignity of pathos, 
when coupled with his patriotic devo- 
tion to Garibaldi, his hatred of the Pope, 
and his sublime yearnings for “a united 
Italy.” Nothing can be more charming 
than the little autobiographical sketch by 
means of which the author introduces this 
interesting household to our acquaintance. 
On a rainy spring morning he starts from 
Rome with the vetfwrizo, and after various 
mishaps reaches Gennazzano. In the house 
of his hostess, Anna Maria, live Signor Car- 
nevale, the revolutionary apothecary, and 
the old cancelliere with his beautiful daugh- 
ter, Adele. Other members of the house- 
hold are Marietta, a servant-maid, black- 
eyed, jealous, and fickle; and her lover, 
Tommaso, a square-built, honest lad, who 
has charge of the vineyards. The apothe- 
cary is strongly attracted by the charms of 
Marietta, who is haunted by the prospect 
of becoming a signora, although Carne- 
vale’s dyed whiskers and loose wig con- 
tinually repel her. Padre Eusebio, a fierce, 
scowling monk and Adele’s confessor, has 
offered the cancelliere a handsome reward 
for having her educated for the convent, 
and the cancelliere, with whom money is 
all-powerful, has concluded the bargain. 
But the author by accident becomes pos- 
sessed of the secret that Adele has a lover; 
and other discoveries confirm him in the 
belief that she cannot be the cancelliere’s 
daughter. Near Gennazzano he witnesses 
an engagement between a detachment of 
French troops and a band of Italian rob- 
bers ; the robbers are defeated ; and among 
them we meet for the first time a mys- 
terious person, who, in various disguises, 
figures throughout the book. His real 
name is Leone Righetti, but he is usually 
spoken of as // condannate. Wis brother, 
Paolo Righetti, has written a drama, // 
Triregno, protesting against the temporal 
power of the Pope; and Leone, who is an 
actor, plays the hero’s ré/e, supplies from 
memory the passages which the censors 
have stricken out, and consequently before 
long finds himself in the dungeons of St. 
Angelo. Soon, however, he makes his 
escape and openly joins the friends of 
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Italian liberty. Again he is captured, and 
again his ingenuity baffles the watchfulness 
of his keepers. His life is a never-ending 
tale of suffering and privation. The Papal 
spies hunt him from place to place ; but 
his courage never fails him, and he never 
loses his faith in “the united Italy.” He is 
the ideal hero of Italian liberty. Righetti, 
as might be expected, proves to be Adele’s 
father. By the aid of Carlo, her lover, the 
secretary of the governor, he once more 
escapes from prison, but soon returns in a 
new disguise, and, after many difficulties, 
succeeds in carrying off his daughter to 
Ischia, where she marries Carlo. Padre 
Eusebio is killed, and the cancelliere drinks 
himself to death. In the mean time Car- 
nevale, the apothecary, has not spent his 
time in idleness. His heart has been con- 
stantly wavering between his two mistresses, 
Italy and Marietta, whom he finds it diffi- 
cult to reconcile ; for Marietta is a good 
Catholic and firmly believes.in the existing 
order of things. Finally, in consequence 
of Marietta’s faithlessness, he deserts his 
other mistress, compromises with his ene- 
mies, and emigrates to Ischia. Here he 
attends mass regularly, venerates the priests, 
and rises to be a great man in the com- 
munity. Five years later the author finds 
him so much changed as hardly to recog- 
nize him. Wis sallow cheeks have swelled 
to a pleasant rotundity, his waist has at 
least doubled its dimensions, and there is a 
certain venerable tranquillity in his bearing, 
very different from the mysterious restless- 
ness of the revolutionist of Gennazzano. 
Highly characteristic is the way in which 
Carnevale appeases his conscience, when- 
ever it accuses him of being a hypocrite 
and a coward. 

“Yes,” says he, “I have at last founda 
way. While the sheep of faith bleated and 
bellowed around me, while the priests 
prayed and the monks sniffled, I kept sing- 
ing as my litany, 2 pur sé muove!—L pur 
si muove! And I remembered that the 
thought, the free, unbounded thought, 
will continue to move, until it shall have 
broken every barrier which opposes its 
progress.” 

Mr. Bergsée’s work is a great improve- 
ment on the old romantic fiction in which 
monks, nuns, and peasants figure. Not 
asingle scene is overdrawn, not a single 
character toned above nature. The mate- 
rial seems to be so abundant, the inci- 
dents so varied, and the dramatic power so 
inexhaustible, that one might justly apply 
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to it what has been said of Jean Paul’s 
Hesperus,— it contains solid metal enough 
to fit out whole circulating libraries were 
it beaten into the usual filigree. 

The Bride of Rorvig is a story of Da- 
nish peasant life. Marie, the heroine, is 
one of those tender, delicate natures which 
owe none of their charms to the artificial cul- 
ture of society. Her father, Lars Hansen, 
is a plain alderman of the pilot guild, and 
lives in a little fishing-port on the coast of 
Jutland. In her childhood she has an in- 
visible companion, Mitra, who forewarns 
her of coming events, and gives her a ring 
which plays an important part in the devel- 
opment of the story. In her lonely wan- 
derings on the strand she sees strange 
visions, and her childish imagination per- 
sonifies the cliffs, the fir-trees, and every 
object of the surrounding landscape. Her 
fancies estrange her from the neighbors, 
and even her parents find her odd. She 
grows to womanhood, and her rare beauty 
gains her many admirers, among whom a 
young sailor, Halvar Johnson, is the favored 
one. But her father has already promised 
her hand to Niels Ilde, a man who has re- 
turned from China with his purse filled 
with Spanish piasters, and with the suspi- 
cion of having murdered the captain of his 
vessel. On the heath, not far from Lars 
Hansen’s house, is a dangerous swamp 
called the Cow-Kettle, where the bubbling 
water is in continual disturbance, and of 
which many dark legends are told. One 
night when Halvar comes from an inter- 
view with Marie, his rival attacks him, and 
precipitates him into the depths of the 
Cow-Kettle. Halvar escapes with the loss 
of his coat and his betrothal ring, which for 
security's sake he had fastened to the 
sleeve. Knowing the character of Niels 
Tide, and having but little to hope from the 
leniency of Lars Hansen so long as he is 
only a poor sailor, he determines to go 
abroad to better his fortunes, ships on a 
Russian schooner, and sails before day- 
break. He sends amessage to Marie, which 
never reaches her. Niels Ilde presses his 
suit, but meets with no more favor than 
before. Marie spends the years wearily, 
brooding over her sorrow, until at last she 
becomes so strange and bewildered as to 
appear hopelessly insane. Night and day 
she sits at her distaff, spinning at her bridal 
linen ; her physical health begins to fail; 
and her father too late regrets his hardness. 
During this state of things the author 
makes a naturalist’s excursion along the 
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coast of Jutland, and takes up his abode 
with Lars Hansen. Soon after his arrival 
he surprises Niels Ilde in the act of throw- 
ing a large boulder into the Cow-Kettle; his 
curiosity is excited, and, having searched the 
swamp, he draws out a coat with a gold 
ring attached to it. Three years pass, dur- 
ing which Marie’s state has been changing 
from bad to worse. At the end of this 
period the author again visits Jutland, and 
finds Lars Hansen and his family at the 
tomb of St. Helena, to whom the legends 
attribute supernatural powers of healing. 
In the clear summer night, while the young 
girl sleeps upon the tomb, he places the 
ring upon her breast. She wakes, and ac- 
cepts it as a blessed assurance from heaven 
that her lover is safe and will return to her. 
A year later Halvar is rescued from a 
burning vessel, and celebrates his wedding 
with Marie. Niels Ilde finds his death at 
sea on the very day of his rival’s return. 
We are not prepared to say whether the 
author has done well in tracing the further 
course of their wedded life, which apparent- 
ly runs smoothly, but still fails to satisfy 
our just expectations. Halvar, in the char- 
acter of a ruthless reformer, is an altogether 
new and somewhat harsh element, which 
accords ill with that tranquil pensiveness 
which pervades the earlier part of the book. 
He loves his wife; but there is a radical 
difference in their dispositions ; their love 
is totally devoid of any spiritual element ; 
and the reader cannot but question whether, 
from the outset, at least on Marie’s part, it 
has been anything more than that indefinite 
craving for affection which, at some time 
or other, will make itself felt in every 
youth’s and maiden’s heart. Halvar, after 
the death of his wife, continues to break 
down all the old landmarks so dear to her, 
fills up the Cow-Kettle, mines the cliffs, 
and at last leaves his old, heartbroken fa- 
ther-in-law to mourn the loss of all that he 
had loved and cherished. 

As a whole, the story is wonderfully well 
told ; the portrayal of passion is vivid and 
powerful ; and every page gives evidence 
of the author’s profound knowledge of the 
human heart. The descriptions of the dis- 
mal heaths and barren coast scenery of Jut- 
land are strikingly picturesque; the style is 
luxuriant and yet graceful, rising at times 
into an impassioned strength and dignity. 
To anyone who desires to acquaint himself 
with the real nature and genius of Den- 
mark we know of no work we could more 
heartily recommend, 
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i. is to the profound and patient inves- 
tigations of German students that we 
owe the foundations of artistic archeology. 
Winckelmann, Lessing, Brunn, Overbeck, 
Michaelis, Hahn, and their compatriots 
have been for several generations recog- 
nized as the leaders of criticism on antique 
art; and in the volumes which we have 
before us in so presentable a shape, Dr. 
Liibke * has given a 7éswmé of all that has 
been collated, up to this time, of the evi- 
dences, documentary or other, of the au- 
thorship and country of all the most cele- 
brated antiques preserved to us. 

If, however, we concede to Dr. Liibke’s 
work this value, and that which belongs to 
an accurate chronology of art, we must 
make the grave objection that it has an in- 
ordinate disposition to hazard, oninsufficient 
bases, opinions as to that which cannot be 
known except by evidence of unmistakable 
inscription, namely, the authorship of indi- 
vidual works, and in few cases even the 
schools to which they belong. It is not 
enough that one should have all the known 
facts at one’s fingers’ ends ; it is necessary 
to have also that rare and inexplicable di- 
agnostic perception which is almost un- 
known in German intellect and only in tol- 
erable degree known to the French, while 
its best examples are found in the English 
mind. So far as facts can lead him, the 
German critic goes safely and surely ; but 
when that faculty of discovery (theory), 
which is as purely an imaginative power 
as that involved in the conception of a 
statue or poem is needed, it is almost (re- 
membering Kepler) hopeless to expect it 
of a Teutonic brain, That brief flight 
from the last-found fact to the sure foot- 
ing in the unknown is more than it has im- 
aginative power for; and the servile fidel- 
ity to the minute traces which lead it to so 
great results debars it from the field of z7- 
demonstrable truth, or of clear intuition. 

It is by his comprehension of Greek art 
and its relations that a critic must be meas- 
ured, because that art embodies, in the 
purest and subtlest forms, all the principles 
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of art so far as the human mind to-day 
comprehends it, and because it is the basis 
of all art—as art. And in his opening 
chapter on the “ Origin and Nature of 
Greek Plastic Art,’ Dr. Liibke expresses 
more demonstrable error than should be 
sufficient to upset the authority of any critic. 
The early civilization of Greece is, for in- 
stance, ascribed to the “ Doric migration” 
having “driven the Ionians to the islands 
and coasts of Asia Minor” ; which, in some 
most inexplicable way, “ calls forth the 
sparks of a new and vigorous life by bring- 
ing together different characters, the old 
civilized relations were shattered and broken 
through, before they could pass into Ori- 
ental deadness.” The only rational expla- 
nation of this is that the Dorians, “rude 
mountain tribes,” broke in on Hellas and 
drove its people to Asia Minor, whence they 
brought back civilization ; but Dr. Liibke 
tells us that “the old civilized relations” 
(what old ones ?) were shattered before they 
“could pass into Oriental deadness,” — 
whatever that may mean in connection with 
the idea that the arts were derived from the 
East by Greece, since he says, “ If, there- 
fore, the Greeks, undoubtedly in the earliest 
ages, received the elements of the art from 
the East,— this refers chiefly to the trans- 
mission of certain technical rules, namely, 
those of bronze sculpture, fashioning in 
clay, and weaving.” 

From this point, with a measure of rhe- 
torical absurdity which cannot be ascribed 
in any considerable degree to the wretched 
but faithful translation, he goes on as fol- 
lows :— 

“But in other and no less essential 
points Greek art seems opposed to the Ori- 
ental, namely, in her relation to Nature. 
The Oriental does not take his stand freely 
and self-consciously in reference to Nature, 
but he is entangled in her fetters, whether 
he is overwhelmed with her tropical Juxuri- 
ance or dependent in his whole existence on 
her overpowering requirements as Egypt is 
on the Nile. Hence, in the plastic works 
of the East, there is never a perfectly free 
and completely noble human form ; on the 
contrary, ruler and slave alike are depicted 
in the same constrained, unlifelike mode 
which betrays an inward want of freedom ; 
hence, the animal world only — in which 
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there can be no idea of mental freedom or 
the lack of it —is conceived with any truth 
to life. The Greek was the first, set free 
as he was from the ban of Nature, who was 
able to conceive the human form in all its 
depth, and to depict it in its natural beauty 
and intellectual freedom. Wholly ideal in 
her purport, Greek Sculpture reverts to 
Nature for her forms. But just because the 
purport powerfully reacts on the form, this 
adherence to Nature is combined with a 
grandeur and majesty of feeling which never 
allows it to degenerate into aught that is 
base or little”: from all which prepos- 
terous nonsense one may gather that the 
author affects metaphysics, but has a mod- 
erate acquaintance only with common-sense. 

But it is not only in opinion that Dr. 
Liibke is superfluous : as soon as he passes 
into the difficult but important region of 
conjectural history, he becomes as illogical- 
ly speculative as in the later periods. ‘‘ Mi- 
grating from the East in the dim ages of 
antiquity, the ancestors of the Hellenists 
had an Asiatic type of form, although, per- 
haps, not so much the Semitic character 
prevailing on Egyptian and Ninevite monu- 
ments as an Aryan character” ; and again, 
in this equivocal looking into “ the dim ages 
of antiquity,’ he returns to Egypt and the 
“Dorian migration.” ‘“ On a closer exam- 
ination we shall, then, see that, in the first 
place, no certain evidence is to be found of 
any Egyptian influence. With regard to the 
old Babylonish-Assyrian art, on the con- 
trary, there is no doubt that the Greeks in 
the earliest ages experienced important in- 
fluence from it. How far the civilization 
of the heroic age was dependent on that of 
Asia, we shall demonstrate in the historical 
survey. But we know moreover that with 
the Doric migration a new spirit pervaded 
the Greek people, calling forth a breach 
with the East and an independent assertion 
of the true Greek nature in forms of gov- 
ernment, life, and art. All that had been 
learned and acquired from the East in the 
earlier epoch — not merely technical skill, 
especially in the working of metals, but 
also the outward character and even the 
artistic form of the representations — was 
firmly retained; but from the still strong 
Oriental form there struggled forth to light a 
new and genuine Hellenic spirit, which soon 
burst asunder the stale traditionary types as 
a burdensome fetter, and created for itself 
a peculiar and independent utterance.” 

It is impossible for even Liibke not to see 
that a derivation of Greek art from Egyp- 
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tian is untenable ; but as he has been edu- 
cated in the notion that it came in some 
way from the East, he wanders along the 
coast of Asia Minor seeking its cradle. It 
must be “ Babylonish-Assyrian” ; and the 
“ Asiatic type of form” must be —what ? 
It is now rather ascribed to Pheenician 
ancestry ; but in order to maintain this the- 
ory, it is necessary to make the Etruscans 
also Pheenicians, and to attribute the work 
of the Argive civilization also to Pheenicia ; 
and so our author says of the Lions of My- 
cen, —a work which is, in fact, the key of 
the problem ;: — 

“More important still is a monument 
belonging certainly to a pre-Homeric age, 
and recently made accessible to all by plas- 
ter casts, namely, the famous Lion Gate at 
Mycenz. At the main entrance of the 
old royal castle of Mycena, in a pediment 
inserted above the upper beam of the por- 
tal, there is a slab of limestone with two 
lions in haut-relief standing erect on either 
side ofa column. .... The constrained style 
and almost heraldic attitude of the animals 
resulting from their architectural position is 
combined with a tolerably lifelike adherence 
to nature, —a circumstance which might 
infer Ninevite influence ; on the other hand, 
there is a striking diversity to all Assyrian 
works in the utter absence of the hair of 
the mane and body, which is characteristic 
of their productions. We may therefore 
assert, with regard to this earliest work of 
European sculpture, that in severity of style 
it perceptibly surpasses the works of Nim- 
roud. But at the same time the design it- 
self in its architectural framework calls to 
mind those figures of Assyrian art which 
are grouped in symmetrical parallelism 
round a decorative centre. There it was 
an ornamental creation of free art ; here, in 
the column with its substructure and entab- 
lature, we find a miniature imitation of the 
earliest wooden building.” 

This “wooden building ” of Dr. Liibke 
is nothing more nor less than an altar with 
the wood on it ready for the fire; and its 
Babylonish-Assyrian derivation may be 
judged of from the fact that its date is not 
later than B. C. 1300, and is probably much 
older ; while the earliest Babylonish-Assy- 
rian work is from B. C. 923 to 899, follow- 
ing the author’s chronology based on the 
English and French investigations, and 
from the admitted fact that its character is 
strikingly diverse from that of Asia, In 
fact, the Lions of Mycenz are the direct pro- 
genitors of Eginetan sculpture, and, quite 
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likely, of Assyrian as well. They form the 
culmination, so far as known, of a range of 
works extending from Fiesole to the coast 
of Asia Minor, and known as Pelasgic, 
which have no affinity of any kind with 
Egyptian work, either in spirit or method of 
execution. 

Dr. Liibke is equally hazardous when 
he comes to treat of individual works of 
historical times; and in his characteri- 
zation of the epochs of their production he 
follows a system by far too rigid. There is 
no law of analysis by which the work of an 
untrained individual in an advanced epoch 
can be distinguished from that of an indi- 
vidual in an untrained epoch, Nothing in 
criticism is more hazardous than assigning 
a work to a given author on the authority 
of a verbal tradition; and we must put 
Pliny and Pausanias where we put the 
critics of our daily press; they are good 
for facts when we know them to be truthful, 
and only to be accepted as judges when we 
can compare their judgments with the 
works. By this standard Pliny is only an 
old gossip not worth quoting, and Pausanias 
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no more worth listening to than a corres- 
pondent of the Daily Aurora. But Liibke 
goes far beyond the warrant of these au- 
thors. He assumes that, as certain artists 
are known to have executed certain sub- 
jects, and similar works have been found, 
the former were the authors and the latter 
their works; but no assumption can be 
more perilous, few so unjustifiable, as those 
Liibke has been guilty of. As an ex- 
ample, he says of Cresilas, that he made a 
wounded Amazon and he assumes at once 
that several marble statues of wounded 
Amazons are copies of this, and assigns 
them categorically to this artist. 

In fine, we must count Dr, Liibke, as an 
authority, the very lowest of all who have 
devoted themselves to the history of art. 
It would be difficuit to find another so 
whimsical, unintuitive, pretentious, or weak 
in critical judgment; and while his book 
has an incontestible convenience for chro- 
nological reference, and a value for its il- 
lustrations, which are surprisingly good, 
we must decline to accept it as an acquisi- 
tion to art research. 
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Lonpon, May 1, 1873. 

¥ the few things which we have lately 

heard, two operas, Donizetti’s Zucre- 
zia Borgia at Drury Lane, and Meyerbeer’s 
L’ Africaine at Covent Garden, are the most 
suggestive to us. We heard Lucresia 
Borgia (avowedly Donizetti’s best work) 
the other evening, given under as happy 
conditions as can well be asked for any 
opera: with Mademoiselle Tietjens as 
the heroine, Madame Trebelli-Bettini as 
Orsini, and Signor Mongini as Gennaro, a 
more than competent orchestra under Sir 
Michael Costa, and with every attention 
to mise-en-scdne. But in spite of some most 
brilliant flashes of genius in the music, and 
the excellent singing and acting of the per- 
formers, the work, as a whole, left a most 
dreary impression upon us. Even the 
finest passages were more tantalizing than 
satisfying ; the suggestion they conveyed 
of what might have been was too painful 
to allow of any perfect enjoyment of what 
was. To take one exhaustive example, we 
will mention the famous larghetio ensemble 


piece, “ Maffeo Orsini, Signora, son Zo,” in 
the prologue. What instrument in the 
whole orchestra could furnish a fitter ac- 
companiment to the grand, proclaiming 
theme, and better add brilliancy and de- 
cision to its rich, Southern sensuousness 
than the trumpet? Of all the instruments 
which Berlioz calls efic, the trumpet is the 
most nobly heroic. But it can only speak 
effectively in its own language ; in the 
movement in question, instead of a grand 
proclamation, a crushing denunciation, in 
which every note of the trumpet should 
draw blood, we have a pair of trumpets 
compelled to mere emasculated cooing in 
thirds and sixths, and all grandeur gives 
way to vulgar bathos. The theme is thor- 
oughly beautiful, and in every way worthy 
of the dramatic situation, which is a strong 
one; it is the very beauty of the theme it- 
self that imperatively forces the unworthi- 
ness of the accompaniment and this cheap 
degradation of the trumpet upon our no- 
tice, whereas, in a more commonplace 
composition, it might have been easily 
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overlooked. To us the most completely 
beautiful number in the opera is Lucrezia’s 
air, “AfL’odi, ah! m’odi,” in the last act. 
Here, in spite of the total absence of all 
dramatic realism, there is a purity and 
truth of sentiment in the music that at 
once disarms all criticism. This air, as, 
indeed, all the music of the part, was 
superbly given by Mademoiselle Tietjens, 
whose voice, if it show some slight marks 
of wear, is still entirely under her con- 
trol, both in respect to intonation and va- 
riety of ¢imére, and whose rare qualities as 
an artist are probably unsurpassed by those 
of any singer now living. Signor Mongini, 
although not in good voice, made a very 
good Gennaro, especially in the stronger 
passages ; but his acting is too much of the 
stereotyped, Italian-Opera stamp to show 
to advantage beside Mademoiselle Tietjens 
and in his dying air, the augmented inter- 
vals of which must be given with perfect 
exactness to be tolerable, his attempts at a 
too realistic rendering of the music result- 
ed in an uncertainty of intonation that 
greatly marred the performance. Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini’s Orsini was characterized 
by great perfection of vocalization and the 
air of high-bred zzsouciance which is asso- 
ciated with that noble young rake; although 
to those who have been accustomed to the 
light, devil-may-care joviality of Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips’s impersonation, her acting 
might seem a thought wanting in piquancy. 
She was best in the pathetic portions of the 
rvéle, and the famous cry “ Geznaro!” from 
behind the scenes in the last act, was given 
with thrilling effect. 

Meyerbeer’s L’A/ricaine seems to us to 
be marked by some of the composer’s best 
as well as by some of his very worst traits. 
Excepting the consummate mastery over 
the modern orchestra that is shown in ev- 
ery page, some passages in the work, had 
they appeared in an Offenbach oféra- 
bougfe, might have been looked upon as 
a very clever musical satire upon Meyer- 
beer’s style. The unison chorus, “ Dies 
gui le monde révére,” is almost ludicrous 


z-e,” where a cyclopean accent falls upon 
each separate 7 The allegretto of Sélika’s 
swan-song in the upas-tree scene, “ U7 
cygne au doux ramage,” although full of a 
certain Parisian grace, seems to us thor- 
oughly unworthy of the situation, which is 
a fine one, and one of great musical capa- 
bilities, 
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The scene can very well be compared 
to the closing scene in Wagner’s Z7istax 
und Isolde; but Meyerbeer’s conception is 
so lacking in dignity when compared with 
Wagner’s, is so wholly theatrical, that one 
feels a touch of ill-will against the com- 
poser for taking up our time with such effete 
trivialities. As to the rest of the opera, 
with the exception of the very beautiful 
march theme at the entry of the Brah- 
mins (Brahmins, with all their temples and 
sacred books, in Madagascar, in the time of 
Vasco de Gama!) in the fourth act, we 
can as yet arrive at no conclusion; but we 
very much fear that it is immensely tedious, 
The performance was, in the main, a 
fine one; the orchestra, under Signor 
Vianesi, doing full justice to Meyerbeer’s 
elaborate orchestration, and the chorus 
singing in good time and tune. Signor 
Nicolini made a superb Vasco de Gama, in 
singing, acting, and personal appearance. 
His voice is a clear, strong tenor, of ex- 
pressive quality, and his delivery is good. 
Signor Contogni as Nélusko was also ex- 
tremely good, never overdoing the savage 
brusquerte of the part. Madame Sinico, 
thorough, conscientious artist as she is, 
was entirely satisfying as Inés. The new 
Sélika, Madame Albani, did not make any 
very marked impression one way or another. 

Saturday afternoon, the 26th instant, Mr. 
Manns gave his benefit concert at the Crys- 
tal Palace, assisted by various excellent 
artists. The programme consisted, among 
other things, of the overture and opening 
chorus, ‘* Now May again ” from Mendels- 
sohn’s Walpurgis-Night, the two move- 
ments of Schubert’s unfinished gem of a 
Symphony in B-minor, Beethoven’s Fan- 
tasia for piano-forte, chorus, and orchestra, 
and the Tannhiuser Overture. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang (mirabile dictu!) Handel’s 
“ Deeper and Deeper still,” and “ Waft her, 
Angels,” from Jephthah, and songs by Men- 
delssohn and Mariani; Madame Otto- 
Alvsleben sang Mozart’s “ Gi angui a’in- 
Jerno ” ; Madame Norman-Neruda played 
a violin Fantasia by Ernst ; and some of the 
customary Italian opera airs made up the 
list. We wish that the acoustic properties 
of the Crystal Palace concert-room were 
such as to have given us a better opportu- 
nity for judging of the quality of Mr. 
Manns’s orchestra. The room may be de- 
scribed as particularly favorable to an or- 
chestra, inasmuch as everything heard in it 
sounds so vague and uncertain that all but 
the most glaring defects in performance are 
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inevitably covered up. If there were any 
technical defects in the playing of Mr. 
Manns’s orchestra, they were unperceived 
by us, while we could catch glimpses of so 
many and great excellences, that we felt the 
performance could well bear being placed 
in a stronger and more searching light. 
One thing that particularly delighted us 
was Mr. Manns’s most admirable reading 
of the Tannhiuser Overture, The Pilgrims’ 
Chorus was for once taken slowly enough. 
The grandeur of this theme, taken at the 
tempo Wagner has plainly indicated in the 
score, can hardly be imagined even by its 
most ardent admirers, if they have only 
heard it at the tempo usual with us. It is a 
severe task for the trombones, to be sure, 
to sustain the long, fortissimo notes at so 
slow a tempo; but on the other hand, the 
too habitual forcing, with us, of the tone 
in brass instruments becomes here physi- 
cally impossible, if the notes are to be sus- 
tained at all; and in Mr. Manns’s render- 
ing of the overture, instead of the vulgar, 
crackling blare of trombones, which has, 
unfortunately, in many minds, become in- 
separably associated with the ‘ Music of 
the Future,” we hear grandly sustained 
tones, comparable to those of the organ in 
decision and strength, and of inexpressible 
dignity. Then again the tempestuous ac- 
companying figure of the violins gains 
greatly in volume of tone, and consequently 
in effect, when not forced to the damaging 
pace that we are accustomed to. In the 
final recurrence of the theme, the stirring 
effect of the slow, measured chant of the 
trombones, this time reinforced by three 
trumpets, heard through, but not overpow- 
ering, the whirlwind of the strings, almost 
surpasses belief. 

The one point in the overture that was 
unsatisfactorily rendered was Venus’s enti- 
cing theme (to the words ‘ Geliebter, komm’, 
sich’ dort die Grotte,” in the opera), which 
the clarinet holds against the tremolo of 
the violins and the spiral, ascending figure 
of the dancing nymphs. In this passage, 
if anywhere in the overture, absolute repose 
in the rendering is indispensable to the 
proper effect; and when we consider the 
almost insurmountable technical difficulties 
it presents to even the best trained orches- 
tras, we cannot be surprised at the repeated 
failures we hear on all hands to realize the 
composer’s ideal. The ever-lovely Schu- 
bert B-minor came as a welcome friend ; 
but we are not sure that Mr. Manns’s rath- 
er rapid tempo in the first movement did 
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not rob the composition of much of its 
effect. The movement is marked allegro 
moderato, and the fascinating little second 
theme on the celli will not bear hurrying, 
or it loses much of its idyllic grace. But 
for this the symphony was superbly given. 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia was given 
with great spirit and precision. Mr, Charles 
Halle played the piano-forte part with all 
his accustomed finish and well-thought-out 
perfection of style, though a certain cold- 
ness and want of inspiration cannot but 
make itself felt in all that he does. Ma- 
dame Otto-Alvsleben led the double ter- 
zetto of soloists with all the decision and 
artistic self-reliance that we remember to 
have admired in her some four years ago 
in Dresden. Her voice is strong and 
agreeable in quality, although a certain 
flutiness of timbre, a want of the fine, mor- 
dant, reedy quality that we notice in most 
of the great soprani, makes her singing lose 
in absolute distinctness of outline what it 
gains in perhaps rather insipid sweetness. 
Nevertheless, her rendering of the taxing 
Mozart aria was thoroughly fine, and 
showed her intrinsic musicianship to be far 
above the average. Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
singing of the great recitative and air from 
Jephthah was interesting, and that, too, 
from other causes than his great reputation 
alone. What remains of his voice, after so 
many years’ use, is still exquisite in timbre, 
light, delicate, and elastic, and of most sym- 
pathetic quality. That singing has become 
somewhat of an exertion to him was very 
evident ; and we would set down a certain 
tendency to sentimentalism — an exaggera- 
tion of soft and delicate effects that was 
noticeable in his style —to the necessi- 
ty of husbanding his now limited vocal 
means to the utmost, rather than to a want 
of appreciation of the nobler and simpler 
qualities of the music. But in every note 
that he sang, in the exquisitely finished 
turning of every phrase, the consummate 
artist was plainly evident, and his singing 
was not made up of good intentions merely. 
Probably no singer was ever so careful of 
his voice as Mr. Sims Reeves has been 
throughout his whole professional career. 
He has always steadily refused to sing 
unless his voice was in perfect condition ; 
and the number of disappointing medical 
certificates that hungry audiences have had 
to accept in his stead, has become a stand- 
ing joke with the good-natured English 
public. But we of the younger generation 
are now reaping the fruits of our fathers’ 
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disappointments in hearing the great sing- 
er’s voice in hardly diminished beauty. 

But after all, the thing that has most 
delighted us as yet in London has been 
Madame Norman-Neruda’s violin-playing. 
We are almost afraid to write about 
her, lest from common-sense we fall 
into rhapsodizing. We have always held 
that the violin is essentially a woman’s 
instrument. Since the days of Liszt and 
the modern piano-forte demigods, and the 
modern changes in the mechanical con- 
struction of the piano-forte itself, female 
pianists have had an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to fight against, namely, the want of 
physical, muscular strength. Mademoiselle 
Marie Krebs has, indeed, wonderful 
strength ; but let us only look at her 
position at the instrument, and we see how 
she gets her enormous power. She sits 
almost half a foot higher over the key-board 
than any pianist we have ever seen. Her 
arms fall almost vertically from the shoul- 
der, with a very slight bend at the elbow. 
The keyboard is almost in her lap. She 
thus gets an immense power of striking al- 
most straight from the shoulder, but this 
power is got at the expense of that deli- 
cate command over the wrist and fin- 
gers through a horizontal forearm. What 
she gains in intensity of tone she loses in 
quality. The man who brought the finest 
quality of tone out of the instrument, of all 
who ever played, was probably L. M. 
Gottschalk. Now, he sat so low down 
that the key-board came opposite his 
chest, much lower than any other pianist 
we have ever heard. All the strength 
he applied came from the wrist and 
forearm; he struck the keys with that 
peculiar elastic movement that we notice 
in the paw of a kitten, when she pats a ball 
of yarn. His position at the instrument was 
peculiarly adapted to this mode of strik- 
ing, but peculiarly ill-adapted to gaining 
great power of striking hard. But all who 
ever heard Gottschalk play must remem- 
ber his enormous power in strong passages. 
Gottschalk had, in fact, unusually great 
muscular strength in his arms, unusually 
great even for a strong man; and it was 
this extraordinary strength alone that en- 
abled him to sit so low as he did. To 
compare his playing with Mademoiselle 
Krebs’s, he did not probably play much 
louder than she does; but in all his loudest 
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passages he preserved that resonant, elastic 
quality of tone which was one of the great- 
est charms of his playing, whereas Mad- 
emoiselle Krebs has to force her tone, as it 
is called, by the direct application of all 
her strength, to the detriment of its gua/ity. 
But in violin-playing this extreme degree of 
muscular strength is not required. The 
greatest female violinists have, to our ears, a 
pure, searching quality of tone, superior to 
that of any man we have ever heard; though 
we must confess to not yet having heard Joa- 
chim (or, indeed, Madame Schumann on 
the piano-forte). In this point Madame 
Neruda stands pre-eminent ; in all purely 
technical respects, she is also fully equal to 
any female violinist. But it is in the high- 
er artistic qualities, the breadth and per- 
fection of phrasing, and, above all, the in- 
tense, unforced, feminine passion of her 
playing, and the finely cultivated musician- 
ship she evinces, that she stands above all 
violinists we have yet heard. 

At a very interesting chamber-concert 
given by Miss Agnes Zimmermann at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, we were espe- 
cially delighted with an original suite for 
piano-forte, violin, and cello by the concert- 
giver herself. The suite consists of five 
movements, namely: 1. /troduction and 
Allegro con Spirito; 2. Canon d la septiome ; 
3. Gavotte; 4. Air; 5. Gigue. The com- 
position shows throughout an easy mastery 
over musical form, and, what is more, a 
genuinely musical spirit that really surprised 
us. Many composers who have made no 
mean name in the world, might be glad 
to own Miss Zimmermann’s suite. As a 
pianist, Miss Zimmermann, if she gives no 
distinct signs of genius, must take a respect- 
able rank from her well-considered and 
intellectual readings of the works of the 
great masters. The glorious Neruda also 
took part in the concert, and showed that 
mastery and admirable evtrainant leader- 
ship in the concerted piece that one 
might expect from her genius. Herr 
Strauss’s performance of the violin part of 
Schubert’s Rondeau brillant showed that 
there are some strong, reposeful, masculine 
qualities in violin-playing that can shine, 
even beside the passionate genius of a 
Neruda, We must here bring our some- 
what rambling letter to a close. Of Dr. 
Hans von Biilow and the concert of the 
Wagner Society, next time. 

WP. A. 
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HE report of the Erie Investigating 

Committee to the Legislature of New 
York has not attracted much public atten- 
tion. The public mind is already so full of 
new scandals, that the old ones of two or 
three years back with difficulty find elbow- 
room. 

In most of the States—and the Credit 
Mobilier inquiry of last winter shows that 
the practice is not improbably to be made 
part of the annual Congressional business 
also—it has now become the duty of each 
legislature to investigate the corruption of 
its predecessor, and of course such investi- 
gations soon lose their flavor. Once ad- 
mitted that everybody is corrupt, and cor- 
ruption becomes no more interesting than 
universal honesty. Nevertheless, the Erie 
report is of some interest, as it traces down 
to a very late date the remarkable history 
of a remarkable corporation, — one which, 
perhaps, to future generations will present 
as interesting a subject of study for the 
“sociologist”? as the famous East India 
Company. 7 

The real history of the “Erie Reform” 
movement, headed by General Sickles, and 
brought to a triumphant end by the coup 
@éat of last year, has been told a great 
many times, but never more thoroughly than 
by this committee. 

The first fact of importance was the ex- 
istence of two parties among the English 
stockholders, united at the beginning, but 
afterwards separated by their diversity of 
interest, one of them known, by two names 
of its brokers, as the Heath and Raphael 
party, and represented in this country by a 
firm of highly respectable counsel; the 
other known as the Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt party, so called from the 
names of another London firm of bro- 
kers. There was also a third interest, that 
ofthe Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, 
—a bankrupt concern connecting with and 
depending for its value upon the Erie Road, 
owned partly by Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt, partly by a number of speculators 
in New York, of whom S. L. M. Barlow 
is perhaps the best known, and partly by 
James McHenry, one of the best types of 
the railroad-man of the day, — an advent- 
urer of unbounded imagination and un- 
certain income, who had conceived the idea 


that the Atlantic and Great Western was 
to become part of the great national high- 
way to the West, and had acted upon it with 
such confidence that the road is to-day sad- 
dled with a debt of some $ 109,000,000 (its 
exact amount is unknown), and has been 
for a long time utterly without the means 
of meeting its current liabilities. Some 
idea of the Atlantic and Great Western, as 
well as of the character of its principal pro- 
moter, may be gathered from facts made 
public by Mr. James Robb of New York, 
who was president of the road some nine 
years ago, for the brief period of three 
months. Mr. Robb, who was induced in 
August, 1864, to accept the office of presi- 
dent on representations made by Mr. James 
McHenry that the capital amounted in 
round numbers to $10,000,000, found, on 
being inducted into office, that the capi- 
tal account, “ inclusive of shares claimed 
as being due to James McHenry, contract- 
or, would swell the capital to thirty- 
five millions of dollars.” While he was 
revolving in his mind how he could rec- 
oncile himself to these unpleasant facts, he 
received in November of the same year the 
announcement that $2,800,000, of 8 per 
cent debentures were to be issued immedi- 
ately, payable in November, 1867. Mr. Robb 
on this resigned his position, and some two 
years later printed an account of “the de- 
ception imposed upon him, which placed 
him temporarily in official relations with 
Messrs. McHenry and Kennard, who by 
skilful management, and aided by the influ- 
ence and counsel of Sir Morton Peto, have 
involved people in England and on the 
continent in the possible loss and forfeiture 
of investments in the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, to the extent of six mil- 
lion pounds sterling.” 

This, however, was in 1864. In 1873, a 
road with a capital of thirty-five millions is a 
mere pygmy. To have any great power or 
influence at all, a railroad must have nowa- 
days a much larger debt, and, as we have 
said, the Atlantic and Great Western now 
owes $ 109,000,000. Owing as muchas this, 
it begins to be evident that the time has 
come for great enterprises, and a great 
one has been undertaken ; it has been de- 
termined to capture Erie. In this under- 
taking it has been enabled to secure the as- 
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sistance of some of the most eminent and 
powerful men in the United States, includ- 
ing the President, the Minister of the United 
States to Spain, a number of dona fide re- 
formers, defrauded stockholders, and philan- 
thropists, who, through the agency of Heath 
and Raphael and their counsel, were making 
a vigorous and honest attempt to recover 
their property ; and besides all these indi- 
viduals they have succeeded also in secur- 
ing the aid of the very corporation they pro- 
posed to plunder, —the Erie Railroad itself. 

The principal difficulty of the true 
reformers was, that the old Gould-Fisk 
direction had so intrenched their position 
that they were beyond the reach of the 
stockholders, unless they could be removed 
by a legislative act suspending them from 
office, and at the same time prevented from 
getting a new foothold by a repeal of the 
“Classification Act,” under which the board 
of directors had become a close corporation. 
To secure these objects they went to work ; 
and, by the aid of the reform movement 
which was then (1871, 1872) beginning to al- 
ter the complexion of New York politics, 
were gradually succeeding by honest means, 
when affairs took a strange and unexpected 
turn. 

Mr. F, A. Lane was then counsel to the 
Erie Railway, and it occurred to his fertile 
mind that, if he could betray his principal, 
and find some one who would buy out the old 
board of directors, bribing them to resign 
their seats,for a round sum of money, the 
great work of reform would go on far more 
smoothly as well as more profitably than it 
would by the slow process of litigation and 
legislation. He knew also that the existing 
board had an interest in selling themselves, 
because Gould himself had begun to think 
of reforming Erie, by making a new board 
fit “to give the company standing before 
the financial public.” The market being 
thus depressed, Lane arranged with certain 
directors the price that they should receive, 
and at once sent word by one O'Doherty, 
since deceased, a gentleman whose profes- 
sion was ‘* to make disclosures,” not to the 
reformers in New York, nor to the advisers 
of Heath and Raphael, but, as a wise man 
would, to James McHenry in London, 
“offering him a majority of the Erie board” 
for $1,500,000. “ Mr. McHenry’s replies 
were for some time indefinite, but he ulti- 
mately agreed,’’ the committee report, “to 
pay that amount.” The funds were placed 
in the hands of Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt, and the next reformer who is taken 
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into the “confidence of the parties en- 
gaged” was Mr. S. L. M. Barlow, who, it 
seems, is Mr. McHenry’s legal adviser in 
the United States. 

Meantime General Sickles, who had ob- 
tained promises of profitable temporary em- 
ployment from Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt, or McHenry, or both, and at the 
same time leave of absence from the Presi- 
dent, was also in New York, working tooth 
and nail for reform, and while engaged in the 
preliminary reconnoisances, was informed 
of Lane’s plans, by the mysterious George 
Crouch, whose operations in the stock mar- 
ket attracted a good deal of attention at the 
time, and who was in reality McHenry’s 
man of all work. The “ pride and jealousy” 
of Sickles were naturally aroused, the com- 
mittee say, by this clandestine attempt to 
rob him of whatever honor and profit there 
might be in the undertaking; andaccordingly 
he set “ Crouch secretly at work, negotiating 
with the same parties and to the same end. 
By skilful financiering, he found that the 
result could be accomplished for a less sum 
than had been named by Lane and O’Doher- 
ty, and so communicated with McHenry, 
who broke off the former engagement. 
Barlow also united with Sickles, and suc- 
ceeded finally in harmonizing conflicting 
interests by a promise of positions on the 
new board, or of sums of money, to the 
disaffected parties. Matters being finally 
arranged, Bischofisheim & Co. inclosed a 
credit to Barlow in favor of Sickles for 
$300,000. Suffice it to say that, attended 
by much confusion and risk of failure, the 
arrangement was carried out, the old di- 
rectors resigning and receiving their price, 
and a new board was elected, the nominees 
of McHenry, which gave him absolute 
control of the Erie Road. Mr. Gould was 
evidently not unaware of the matters in 
progress, but chose to allow the conspiracy 
to proceed to a certain point, when he was 
to bring to his aid his old ally, an injunc- 
tion, to be served at the opportune moment, 
and thus to thwart the scheme midway in ex- 
ecution ; but the aggressive party was too 
reckless to heed this restraining power, and 
by disregarding the injunction, got actual 
possession of the board and offices of the 
company. General Dix was elected presi- 
dent, H. W. Sherman treasurer, and S. L. 
M. Barlow counsel. This action was made 
legal next day by Gould resigning the 
presidency, and causing a re-election of the 
new board, the reported consideration for 
which was the confirmation of certain re- 
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leases from claims by the Erie Road.” It 
may be worth while, for the sake of historic 
truth and the information of future reform- 
ers, to give the price-list. Messrs. Lane and 
Thompson received $67,500 each; Sim- 
mons, $50,000; Archer, $40,000; Otis, 
White, and Hilton, $ 25,000 each ; O’Doher- 
ty received $25,000, and Gardner $25,000 ; 
Crouch was paid $50,000; General Sickles, 
on his return to London, got $ 100,000; and 
$60,000 more were paid the General for ‘‘ ex- 
penses,” which came out of the Erie treasury 
directly. As to the other payments at the 
election which took place in July following 
the coup d’dtat, a resolution was passed in- 
structing the board of directors to audit 
this account and pay it. As to McHenry’s 
and Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt’s part in 
this drama, the committee says ‘that there 
is no evidence to show that the latter per- 
manently owned or controlled any con- 
siderable amount of stock previous to the 
election in July. It is in evidence that 
McHenry, who advanced more than one 
half the sum used to buy out the directors 
and for other purposes, was not a perma- 
nent holder of Erie stock, and had no 
direct interest in the welfare of the Erie 
Road. So much disinterestedness is not 
commonly found among managers of great 
corporations, and the secret springs of Mr. 
McHenry’s actions must be sought in his 
ownership or interest in the Atlantic and 
Great Western Road, a corporation repre- 
senting $ 109,000,000 of stock and bonded 
debt, and whose affairs are currently be- 
lieved to be in an insolvent condition. This 
road has its principal connection with the 
Erie Railway, and is mainly dependent 
upon it for the through traffic passing over 
its track. It is fair to conclude, from the 
testimony, that McHenry’s object in con- 
trolling the Erie board was for the purpose 
of forming intimate relations between the 
two roads, and thus benefiting the property 
owned by him, namely, Atlantic and Great 
Western. The present board was approved 
by him, McHenry himself being present at 
the election.” 

The present board, “approved by Mc- 
Henry,” is governed by the same men 
who control the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern; and so the reform movement ends in 
the capture of the Erie Railway by a bank- 
rupt road. The operations of Erie since 
this practical consolidation have been very 
wonderful. In February last the board of 
directors declared a dividend of three and 
a half per cent on the preferred, and one 
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and three fourths per cent on the common 
stock, from the earnings of the previous six 
months on the preferred and of the year on 
the latter stock. From this, one would natu- 
rally infer that the road, with its $ 120,000,000 
capital, was in a flourishing condition. 
Strange to say, however, at this very time 
the company was giving its stockholders this 
substantial proof of its prosperity, it was bor- 
rowing $7,000,000 of the ever-benevolent 
Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, for a com- 
mission of two and three fourths per cent. 

“Shortly before the time for the election 
of directors, in July last, a contract for the 
negotiation of $ 30,000,000 of consolidated 
bonds was entered into with Bischoffsheim 
and Goldschmidt. This contract contains 
some unusual provisions. Between six 
and seven millions were to be sold, and 
$23,000,000 are reserved for the conver- 
sion of old bonds. But the contract ex- 
tends to the year 1920, and the commission 
of two and three fourths per cent is to be 
paid on the whole amount whenever sold 
or converted. In regard to the $ 23,000,000, 
the only service to be performed is to ex- 
change the new bonds for the old, and to 
stamp and countersign the same. 

“ As to whether this is an unusual com- 
mission on the $7,000,000, there seems to 
be some conflict of opinion by different 
witnesses. But your committee are of opin- 
ion that, under all the circumstances, the 
rate of commission at that time was not too 
large upon the amount of bonds actually 
negotiated. But upon the $23,000,000 
which were to be exchanged for the same 
amount held by the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company and by J. S. Morgan & Co., 
the rate of commission seems too high, and 
may have been influenced by past services 
rendered by Bischoffsheim & Co., in effect- 
ing the revolution of the Erie board.” 

As we write, it is openly announced that 
the interests of both roads demand a con- 
solidation of some kind. Whether this 
shall be by leasing, or pooling, or guaran- 
teeing, seems not yet to be determined ; 
but, whatever the name of the operation, 
its results will be the same; the Atlantic 
and Great Western will be fastened as 
a parasite upon the body of the connect- 
ing line, and the rich earnings of the lat- 
ter will go through the channel afforded 
by the former into the pockets of the 
gentlemen who control both. Some time 
since these same gentlemen, or some of 
them, descended uponasmall Ohio road with 
such effect that, while actually controlling 
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only a minority of the stock, they did 
control the election for directors ; elected 
themselves, and proceeded to lease the un- 
fortunate corporation to themselves again. 
The other stockholders, knowing well 
enough what leasing meant, ran for aid to 
the Ohio Legislature, which blocked the 
wheels of the movement by passing a law 
prohibiting any such arrangement without 
the ratification of three fourths, or, in cer- 
tain cases, all the stockholders. Some- 
thing of the same sort the Erie committee 
advises to prevent the consolidation of the 
Atlantic and Great Western and Erie. 
The scheme may, for a time, be hindered ; 
but, in the long run, as things are at pres- 
ent, railroads will do what they please. 

We have not completed the recent his- 
tory of Erie, however ; the operations of 
the enterprizing gentlemen who control it 
not only comprise the control of a great 
Western highway: they have plans which 
take them in another direction. Reform 
has made its appearance also in Vermont. 
The Vermont Central has for a long time 
been in that State the ruling power ; its 
career has been more extraordinary than 
even that of most railroads. It has not 
only issued first-mortgage bonds and sec- 
ond-mortgage bonds, and made leases, but 
it has reabsorbed all its own indebtedness, 
and, passing through the stage of virtual 
bankruptcy, has suddenly reappeared upon 
the scene as a fresh and active young body 
corporate, — the “Central Vermont,” ready 
to begin the work of incurring liabilities 
with all the eagerness of the corporation of 
which it is the heir. On examining the list 
of names connected with this philanthropic 
enterprise, we find they are old friends, the 
reformers of Erie, who are going soon to 
control a line to Montreal and levy tribute 
upon the tax-ridden people of at least a 
dozen sovereign States. 

— The various strikes which have recently 
taken place and are now going on in differ- 
ent parts of the country, seem to show, 
when we take into account the fact that 
they were predicted in advance, that we 
may rely on a certain amount of periodicity 
in labor-disturbances. The laborers have 
apparently abandoned the notion that it is 
necessary to keep their initiatory move- 
ments secret ; and they now allow it to be 
announced beforehand that, at this time of 
year, we must “look out for” strikes. This 
plan evidently has advantages for them. 
It enables them to give the appearance of 
an “uprising of labor” to what is in reality 
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merely a dispute about the division of 
profits, and to notify the laboring popula- 
tion that they are expected for a month or 
so to keep themselves in a revolutionary 
state. During the greater part of the 
year, if a number of gas-men were told by 
the trades-union officials that it was their 
duty to pursue any inoffensive German they 
might find in the streets, seeking employ- 
ment, and prevent him by fair means or foul, 
they would probably decline. But once in 
a year, for the good of the cause, they can 
be got up even to the point of boarding a 
horse-car, as some of them did the other 
day in New York, and engaging in a hand- 
to-hand fight with the passengers. 

The general question of strikes we do 
not now propose to discuss. Its merits are 
pretty well understood ; and as the ques- 
tions involved are mainly questions of self- 
interest, it is evident that they must be 
solved by those who are immediately af- 
fected by them. But such strikes as the 
recent gas-strike in this city differ from 
most others, in the fact that they affect a 
public interest for the safety of the en- 
tire community. When we reflect what a 
lawless city New York is, and remember 
the scenes which have been enacted in its 
streets, in times of riot, in broad daylight, 
it is impossible to think without a shudder 
of what might happen if the gas supply 
were suddenly cut off. With a police force 
notoriously inefficient, the total darkness 
of the city by night would mean a return to 
the times when a man’s house well guard- 
ed by private retainers was his only place 
of real security ; when, if he wished to go 
about at night, he must do it at the peril 
of his life; when robbers and murderers 
could easily afford to engage in hand-to- 
hand fights with the police for the booty 
they desired to carry off. 

Last December, for several nights, all 
London was plunged in darkness by a 
strike of the gas-stokers. The strike was 
in some respects remarkably like that which 
lately took place in New York. The 
stokers were hired by a private company ; 
most of them were members of a trades- 
union; and one of them was discharged by 
the company, apparently for a good cause. 
His fellow-members refused to work unless 
he was reinstated, but the company refused 
to comply with their demands. There was 
the usual violence, accompanied by threats, 
against members of the union who had not 
been notified of the intended strike, and 
who at first refused them assistance. The 
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company prosecuted five of the men fora 
conspiracy “to hinder or prevent the com- 
pany from carrying on their business by 
means of the men simultaneously breaking 
the contract of service they had entered 
into with the company.” (This contract 
required on the part of the mena certain 
definite notice of from one week to thirty 
days of an intention to cease work.) A 
conspiracy of this kind is, in England and 
in many of the United States, a criminal act. 
The jury found the men guilty, and re- 
commended them to mercy. But the court 
disregarded this recommendation, and sen- 
tenced them to imprisonment for one year. 
In imposing this sentence, the judge said 
that while, on the question of guilt, the jury 
had no right to take into account the dan- 
ger to the public in the conspiracy, — the 
question for them being simply one of fact, 
—still he, having to measure the sen- 
tence by the intent of the guilt, could not 
leave it out of consideration. He “ could 
not throw aside what was one of the ob- 
vious results of the conspiracy into which 
they entered, and what must have been in 
their minds ; and he could not doubt that 
the obvious result was great danger to the 
public of this metropolis ; that that danger 
was present to their minds ; and it was by 
the acting on that knowledge, and on the 
effect they thought it would have upon their 
masters’ minds, and trading upon their 
knowledge of the danger, that they entered 
into this conspiracy.” 

We do not by any means wish to inti- 
mate by citing the decision as an important 
one, that it furnishes a solution of such a 
vexed question as that of gas strikers. In- 
deed, on the whole, the gas-stokers seem, so 
far as public opinion in England is con- 
cerned, to have got the better of the law. 
Sympathy has been rather on their side in 
the dispute than on that of the court. 
Nevertheless, the case is worth more than 
passing attention, as it turns upon a dis- 
tinction which most people who discuss the 
labor question seem to overlook. 

A criminal act, if there is any distinction 
between what is criminal and what is not, 
is an act which imperils in some way the 
public interest. It may be by knocking a 
man down in the street and robbing him ; it 
may be by murderingaprivateenemy. These 
are ordinary instances of criminal acts, 
which everybody is willing to recognize 
as such. But in such an act as the mali- 
cious cutting-off of the gas supply of a 
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city like New York or London, the dan- 
ger is far more immediate and direct than 
in the other cases. If, as I walk along 
the street, my pocket-book is taken from 
my pocket, how can any one measure the 
damage to the public caused by the act? If 
a man’s honor has been outraged, and he 
kills his enemy in revenge, how can we de- 
cide whether the public interest is affected ? 
In both these cases, not many hundred years 
ago, the public had no remedy against the 
offender. The person injured was left to 
obtain his own satisfaction. It was only 
by the gradual accumulation of experience 
on these subjects, as well as the gradual 
growth of public sentiment, that it was found 
that every act of murder or theft did a dam- 
age to public security far greater than the 
private wrong. 

But in such a case as a gas-strike any- 
one can see that the danger to the public 
is the principal danger; that any combina- 
tion to deprive a large modern city of its 
light is as different in its character froma 
simple dispute about wages, as sacking a 
city would be from walking through it, 
The gas-men know perfectly well that this 
is so, and their knowledge is one of their 
most efficient weapons. In order that a 
few hundred men may get higher wages or 
a shorter day’s work, they wilfully imperil 
the lives and property of two or three mil- 
lions of people. Labor agitators ought to 
take this into account, — that strikes like 
these gas-strikes will always be regarded 
by sober-minded and law-abiding people 
as essentially different from other sorts of 
labor commotion. We have so much to say, 
from time to time, about the iniquities of 
railroads and other corporations managed 
in the interest of capital, that we must, in 
simple justice, say that it is worth while 
observing how much more careful of the 
public interest these selfish agents have 
recently shown themselves than the highly 
organized bodies, really resembling cor- 
porations in many essential respects, called 
trades-unions. If, when the ‘“ postal-car 
difficulty” with the government began, the 
railroad companies had declined to con- 
tinue to carry the mails, they would have 
behaved precisely as strikers do when 
they stop the gas supply, and the confusion 
and trouble caused would have been im- 
mense ; but, notwithstanding they are cap- 
italists, railroads have some sense of re- 
sponsibility, and they left this act of oppres- 
sion uncommitted. 


